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INTRODUCTION 


I believe it to be a day of my 'absolution’ when 
t had the first opportunity to have the ‘darashan’ of the 
Late Sadhu S'ri S'antinatha in 1948 iti a cave at 
Mt. Abu. 

There were two facets to the life of Sadhuji, one 
was of renunciation, the other of revolution. This in 
itself was a unique combination. Passing his life in 
seclusion he neither craved for popularity nor for fame, 
and thus the world knows either nothing or very little 
about him. In his youth he participated in the Bengal 
Partition Movement. This revolutionary spirit is a seed- 
ling which evolves into a revolutionary fervour in his 
later works. Breaking the chain of dogmas, with 
his awakened reasoning he equipped himself to write the 
three memorable volumes entitled 44 Experiences of a 
Truth-Seeker”, to dispell the gloom of dogmatism and 
sectarianism which usually darkens the thinking mind and 
makes it grope in the wilderness. The ultimate realisation 
of Sadhuji was the service of mankind. 

Before preparing his later works, he was thoroughly 
convinced by his own experiences of the unrealisableness 
and unascertainableness of the Absolute, psychologically 
through all stages of Samadhi or meditation and logically 
through all speculations. It is true that he did not offer 
any new principle for our guidance. This he explained, 
however, by showing the limitations of the human under- 
standing. The following remark well applies to him : 

“ There is a suspicion that both Bradley, and Kant 
before him, have been too ready to ascribe the contra- 
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dictions they see in pure thought to the nature of thougt 
itself rather than to the inadequacy of our concepts and 
particularly our mathematical concepts...etc.’’* 

In the chapter entitled “ Faith in Truth-Realisation 
Lost ” in this book and in the chapters that will form 
a separate part, Sadhuji did not at all raise but rather 
fully visualised the problem of the realilisation of Truth. 
He investigated the cause of the'conflicting-concepts about 
the realisation of Truth by Sadhakas of different sects 
when they attained the same state in Samadhi. He 
therefore applied the Kantian method of critical analysis 
towards the solution of the foregoing problem. Judged 
in the above perspective, Sadhuji was later influenced 
by the Kantian approach that we cannot know until 
we know how to know as a prerequisite of all philosophy, 
but not by Kant’s theology. He, however, emphasised 
on knowing as a precondition to believing. 

To conclude, the value of Sadhuji’s thought, as of 
any philosophical speculation, lies not in the nature of 
the conclusions arrived at but in the reasonings by which 
they are supported. 

Beow’s Pole 

Raipur, Kumudben B. Rawal 

Ahmedabad 


• Dorothy M. Emmet, Whitehead's Philosophy of Organism, pp. 60*61. 



FOREWORD 


Sadhu Santinath was an extraordinary truth-seeker 
all his life. From his early youth Trath — realisation 
was the sole ambition of his life. Even when he was a 
mere school boy, it was evident from his character and 
conduct that he could never rest contented with living 
the life of a mediocre. He seemed to have been born 
with an indomitable will, an uncompromising tempera- 
ment, a dauntless determination, an inexhaustible store- 
house of physical and mental energy, a wonderful capacity 
for undergoing all kinds of hardships and privations, an 
/all-defying spirit of independence, courage and fearless- 
ness and an inflexible devotion to what he understood 
or believed to be true and just and readiness to face 
all sorts of difficulties and embrace all forms of suffer- 
ings for its sake. With all these, he had a very soft- 
heart which easily melted at the sight of the distress of 
others. In the quarrels among boys he always took the 
side of the weak and the oppressed. He would never 
hesitate to give his own food to a hungry beggar and 
to starve himself. Though himself the youngest son of 
a rich father, he suffered mental agony at the thought 
of the poverty and distress of the people around him 
and looked for opportunities to be serviceable to them. 
Extraordinary hardness and extraordinary softness were 
combined in his natural disposition. 

Hardly had he reached his youth, when a deep 
spiritual yearning possessed his mind and heart. Pursuit 
of truth and purity in thought, speech and action was 
the motto of his young life. This led him naturally to 
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the cultivation of the religious thoughts, emotions and 
practices, as he imbibed them from the domestic customs 
and social traditions as well as from the study of reli- 
gious books he had the opportunity of reading. But 
truth and purity as ordinarily understood could not 
satisfy him. He felt an inner craving for higher and 
higher orders of truth and therefore for higher and 
higher forms of intellectual moral and spiritual self- 
discipline. He felt that devotion to truth did not mean^ 
merely to speak out what one already knew or believed 
to be truth or even to regulate conduct in accordance 
with such undeveloped' and imperfect view of truth, 
since^there might be untruth in the knowledge or belief 
itself. He inwardly felt the call of Truth. The Ultimate 
Truth about himself and the Ultimate Truth behind the 
objective world of diversities must be discovered and 
experienced, and the entire life must be put in tune 
with this Ultimate Truth. So long as this was not accom- 
plished, one had no right to regard oneself as perfectly 
truthful. Until and unless the practical life was thoro- 
ughly imbued with love of and devotion to the Absolute 
Truth, it could not be regarded as perfectly pure. True 
goodness of character must therefore consist in the 
all-round discipline of the body, the senses, the mind, 
the heart and the intellect for the realisation of the 
Absolute Truth, and the deeper and deeper concentra- 
tion of all thoughts and emotions and desires in that 
one direction. The young aspirant became more and 
more restless for finding out the most appropriate means 
for the purification of his whole being, for the thorough 
discipline of all the instruments of right knowledge, 
right emotion and right will, for the concentration of 
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his whole energy upon Truth-realisation and finally for 
the direct experience of the Absolute Truth. 

This earnest indomitable yearning for Truth-reali- 
sation and spiritual emlightenment dragged the young 
student from teachers to teachers, from books to books, 
from Asbramas to Ashramas, from saints to saints. He 
left the College, he left his home. He left the revolu- 
tionary political organisation, to serve which with all 
his energy ho had taken a sacred vow before Mother 
Kali with the blood of his heart. He adopted one form 
of spiritual selfdiscipline after another. Whatever course 
of sddhand he adopted, lie immersed himself in it day 
and night for the time being. When put to jail on a 
charge of conspiracy, he utilized the whole period for 
intensive sdahand. 

His restless soul found peace at the feet of Yogiraj 
/ Gambhirnath of Gorakhpur. He saw in his absolutely 
tranquil and blissful face, always shining with the light 
of Divine wisdom and never in the least affected by 
all the happenings of the outer world, the most glorious 
embodiment of perfect Truth-realisation and spiritual 
illumination. Of all the numerous saints he came in 
contact with in course of his search for Truth, this 
Mahdpurusha was the only one who appeared to him 
to be continuously living and moving and having his 
whole being in Truth. He recognised him as his Guru 
and surrendered himself wholly to hi9 feet for sure 
guidance in the path of Truth-realisation. The Guru 
accepted him as a worthy disciple and having led him 
through some preliminary course of selfdiscipline per- 
mitted him to renounce all worldly connections, to 
eater formally into the monastic order and to live a 
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life of constant meditation of Truth. From the Guru 
he got the sanny^sa name of Santinath. Henceforth 
Sadhu Santinath dedictated his whole time and energy 
to spiritual selfdiscipline, as instructed by the Guru, 
in hills and jungles, in solitary huts or caves. All who 
saw him during the period of his intensive sddhan£ 
were struck with astonishment, and made homage to 
him as an exceptional yogi and jnani. His whole being 
was plunged in the deepest meditation. The world 
seemed not to exist for him. Those who never seriously 
engaged themselves in the practice of concentration and 
meditation cannot form any idea of the heroic struggles 
through which a sadhaka has to pass before he can 
establish himself in the state of perfect absorption with 
the object of contemplation and blissful rest. With 
undaunted determination and ceaseless perseverance 
Sadhu Santinath overcame all the inner obstacles in 
the path, vanquished all the worldward tendencies and 
movements of the mind, liberated the consciousness 
from all the subtle thoughts, desires and feelings which 
hindered illumination and was ultimately successful in 
attaining the states of Savikxlpct and Nirbikalpa 
Sama'dhi. 

He attained a state of consciousness, which, in 
accordance with the intellectual training he had so long 
received, he interpreted as the state of Truth— realisation. 
His mind came under his perfect control and was free 
from all cares and anxieties, all desires and ambitions. 
He realised the individual soul as identical with the 
Supreme Spirit, Brahman, devoid of all differences and 
limitations. He felt himself as above all worldly bon- 
dages and as having reached the Jivanmtikta stage. 
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Deep meditation became almost converted into his 
normal nature. He resolved upon spending his earthly 
life in enjoying the bliss of this illumined state of 
consciousness. But that was not to be. His physical body 
stood against him. He was attacked by a terrible 
headache, which would be intensified with the intensity 
of his meditation. Under expert medical advice be was 
compelled to give up the practice of deep meditation. 
But his mind was so disciplined that it was difficult 
for him to avoid meditation and to think of worldly 
diversities. In order to divert his attention and change 
his habit, he took to philosophical studies. The whole 
plan of his life had to be turned to a different 
direction. 

The critical attftude of his intellect, which was now 
progressively developed in him, was first directed 
against the validity of his own Truth-realisation. He 
found by a comparative study of the great philosophical 
systems and of the teachings of the greatest religious 
terchers of India and the world that their conceptions 
about the Absolute Truth differed widely and irrecon- 
cilably from one another, while most of the founders of 
religious sects and many of their distinguished followers 
claimed to have reached the highest state of spiritual 
enlightenment and to have been blessed with tire direct 
experience of the Ultimate Truth. If as the result of the 
practice of the deepest contemplation, meditation and 
Samadhi, the Absolute Truth were realisable, why should 
there be such differences among the saints of the 
highest order with regard to the nature of the Absolute 
Truth ? Why should his own realisation differ from those 
of Buddha or Mahavira or Chaitanya or Nanaka or 
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other saints, and why should their realisations also 
mutually differ ? The question was insoluble to him, and 
he gradually lost faith in the very possibility of Truth- 
realisation. Further reflection upon the question led him 
to the conclusion that Truth-realisation was psycholo- 
gically not possible for the human mind. He was con- 
vinced that the deepest meditation culminating in 
S avikalpa and Nirbikalpa Samddhi leads undoubtedly 
to a perfectly calm and tranquil state of consciousness, 
free from all thoughts, desires, emotions, worldly atta- 
chments and sufferings, but that it can never lead to 
the knowledge o f Truth. 

Even when he lost faith in the possibility of the 
realisation of the Absolute Truth through meditation 
and Samddhi, he did not lose faith in the possibility 
of the ascertainment of the true character of the Abso? 
lute Reality through the most systematic metaphysical 
reasoning. Hence his interest in philosophical studies 
and metaphysical speculations was greatly intensified. 
He with his unique energy and enthusiasm studied the 
standard works of most of the philosophical schools of 
India and the West, ancient and modern, in printing 
and in manuscript. He travelled thousands of miles in 
search of books and scholars, He exhausted many of 
the famous libraries of the country. He collected and 
weighed the arguments and counter-arguments of the 
representative thinkers of the different systems of 
thought, metaphysical as well as anti-metaphysical. For 
many years search for the Ultimate Truth in the path 
of philosophy was his principal sddhand, though his 
leisure periods were utilized in the enjoyment of the 
blissful tranquillity of objectless meditation. The ultimate 
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result of his philosophical search was that the nature 
of the Absolute Truth cannot possibly be ascertained by 
any unassailable arguments. Thus he lost faith in Philo- 
sophy also as a means of arriving at the Ultimate 
Truth. His final conclusion was that the human mind 
is 30 constituted that the Absolute Truth is and must 
for ever be unrealisable and unascertainable to it,- 
that all searches for Truth must end in the satisfaction 
of the discovery of the natural limitation of the human 
mind with regard to the Absolute Truth. The human 
consciousness may through ceaseless spiritual discipline 
attain perfect calmness and tranquillity, freedom from 
desires and attachments and the consequent sorrows and 
fears and cares and anxieties; but it must remain within 
the realm of its limitations and the Absolute' Truth 
must for ever remain beyond its reach. His conclusion 
did not give any sense of frustration to his truth- 
seeking soul. The unrealisableness and unascertainable- 
ness of the Absolute Truth was the truth which he 
realised as the result of his lifelong search and this 
gave him satisfaction and peace. 

Along with his spirit of search for Truth the spirit 
of service to fellowmen was also innate in his nature. 
After he reached the final conclusion about the reali* 
sation and ascertainment of Truth, he thought it his 
duty to his count rymen to present his views as well as 
the history of his sddhand to them in a spirit of service. 
This led him to write a number of books, in English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit. In writing his English 
books he sought my assistance, and I gladly rendered 
what assistance 1 could, though I could not accept his 
views. I had been in the most intimate terms with this 
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holy man for about thirtyfive years, and I always 
valued his life much more than his philosophical views. 
We were brothers to each other, as humble disciples 
of the same Guru, and our mutual affection was never 
affected by the differences of our philosophical views 
or by the differences of our modes of life. 

His lastwork is the “ Experiences of a Truth-seeker.’’ 
It was designed to be complete in three volumes. The 
manuscripts of all the three volumes were almost fini- 
shed. The printing of the first volume was nearing com- 
pletion. But he was not destined to see the publication, 
even of this first volume. We met together at our 
Guru-dha’tna, the Gorakhnath Temple at Gorakhpur, 
in October, 1949. He had^suddenly a stroke of apoplexy. 
He recovered from it in course of three days, apparently 
by force of his determination. He W3S very eager to 
see the completion of the printing of his book. In 
spite of his weakness and infirmity he started for 
Ahmedabad on the 27th October. He could not bear 
the strain. He left his mortal frame in the night of 
the 28 th within the train. His lifeless body was dis- 
covered in the Bandiqui Station and cremated there by 
the Railway Police. The life of the spiritual hero ended 
at the age of 60 . Very rarefy do we get the story of 
the eventful life of a spiritual hero written by himself. 
I hope this book will be of substantial value to the 
truth-seekers of the present age. 

Akshaya Kumar Banerjea. 

Principal, 

Maharana Pratap Degree College* 
GORAKHPUR ( 0. p. ). 



EXPERIENCES OF A TRUTH-SEEKER 

PREFACE 

Seated all alone in a solitary cave in the Himalayas, 
facing a small brook gently flowing below from the 
upper regions and surrounded on all sides by ranges of 
hills of different heights and shapes, sprinkled with 
snow here and there, with nothing but a pencil and 
some pieces of blank paper in my possession, I first 
took it into my head to recollect and note down the 
Variously coloured experiences of my spiritual journey 
and the various revolutionary changes through which 
my conception about Reality and the summum bonum 
of life, my outlook on the world and the human affairs, 
my mode of external and internal self-discipline and 
my idea about men and things passed in course of this 
journey. Though meditation was the joy of my life, the 
recollections of the past appeared now and then interest- 
ing to me during the periods when the mind took rest 
from deep meditation. The idea of sharing my experi- 
ences with other truth-seekers and giving my country- 
men the benefit of what I found in the world of 
religion and philosophy gradually developed in my mind. 
I intimated my desire to the esteemed friend of mine, 
who had been of great help to me in writing many of 
the books I previously published. He approved of my 
desire and advised me to write in English and promised 
me his help. Neither my memory nor my power of self- 
expression in appropriate language was upto the mark. 
But when the idea took hold of my mind, I could not 

1 
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Preface 


shrink from the work. I ransacked my memory, lessened 
the period of meditation, began to note down in my 
imperfect language what I could recollect. The work 
went. on. 

I did not know when and if ever it would be 
possible for me to finish the work. A life which was 
spent mostly in caves and jungles was not quite suitable 
for writing books. But still it had been my fate to 
write no less than a dozen volumes, -some of them big 
enough, -and to have them published and distributed. I 
am myself amused to think how this could be possible. 
The work undertaken now might also similarly find its 
way out into the world. I am not in the habit of con- 
cerning myself too much with what may or may not 
happen in future. The idea has somehow got hold of 
my mind, and I must pursue it. With this attitude I 
engaged myself in writing out my Experiences, undaunted 
by thoughts as to how big the book might grow and 
how and when it would come to light. 

Autobiographies are generally written by great men 
of action, and there is sufficient reason for it. People have 
a natural longing for authentic information, not only 
about the big events of their -public life, which may 
be recorded by other competent writers as well, but 
also about the small but significant events of their 
private life and their inner thoughts, emotions, ambi- 
tions, disappointments, weaknesses, etc. which can be 
recorded and brought to light only by themselves. 
Autobiographies of such men have their special value 
to the reading public. I am fully conscious that I ana 
neither great nor a man of action. People in general 
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are not likely to feel much interested in such a life 
What is it, then, that impelled me to have a record of 
my experiences, which is little else than an autobio- 
graphy ? This is a pertinent question, and I am bound 
to answer it even to my own self. 

Having renounced the world in search of Truth, 
while in the full vigour of my youth, I have lived the 
life of a xannya'sin upto this old age. In this life, not 
only had I to pass through various kinds of spiritual 
experiments and mental transformations, but I had also 
to come in direct contact with various types of religious 
and pseudo-religious people, — truth-seekers and pretenders 
of various communities. Many of the ideas, which 1 
had entertained with admiration and reverence about 
the religious world, underwent changes after changes. 

I have boon disillusioned with regard to many things, 
the prevailing wrong notions about which exercise con- 
siderable influence upon the moral, social and political 
life of our beloved Motherland. It is generally known- 
it is proclaimed with a sense of pride, -that religion is 
the backbone of the Indian culture and civilization. But 
it is scarcely known how many kinds of rotten things 
are passing in the name of religion in the country I 
have come across many well-meaning truth-seeking 
youngmen, who have been awfully misguided by the 
baseless pretensions of religious leaders and whose 
valuable lives have consequently become a sad loss to 
themselves and the society. 

Sinco religion occupies such an important and po- 
werful position in our country, the religious illusions 
naturally do and have the power to do the greatest 
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injuries to the individual as well as the social life of 
the people. Though l am not a man of action, I think 
that I, as a member of the society, owe a duty to it 
in this field. In the present state of my mind, I am 
actuated by a sense of moral obligation to the society. 

I feel that I ought to share my external and internal 
experiences with my fellow-countrymen and particularly 
my fellow-truthseekers and do what lies in my power 
to destroy the illusions prevailing in tho religious atmo- 
sphere of our country. This is the explanation which I 
offer to myself and the public for undertaking the not 
very easy task of recording the “Experiences of a truth- 
seeker,” How it will be taken by the readers and how 
it will benefit the society are not within the range of 
my consideration. 

I began to write this book six years ago. Having 
no permanent residence of my own, no Math or A'srant , 
and no fixed provision for n.y food and lodging, I can- 
not live for a long time at any particular locality, I have 
to dwell temporarily here and 'here according to my 
convenience. During this period also I had to take refuge 
in different places and to accept the hospitality of 
different sorts of people. Under these* circumstances the 
book has however been somehow finished. It has grown 
big enough to be published in three or four parts. 

Having put together all the materials, I placed 
them in the hands of my friend referred to in the begi# 
oning, He is Srijut Akshaya Kumar Banerjea, M. A. 
Professor of Philosophy, Anandamohan College, Mytnen* 
singh (East Bengal), and a lay disciple of my Guru 
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Bdbd Gambhimdthji. He had the generosity to revise 
thoroughly the entire book, to elaborate the materials 
and amplify my ideas in many cases, to give suitable 
expressions to my arguments wherever my language was 
faulty and to help me in all possible ways in bringing 
the book to its present form Without his ungrudging 
assistance it would not be possible for me to give this 
publicity to my lifelong experiences in a foreign langu- 
age, with which I am imperfectly acquainted. 



EXPERIENCES OF A TRUTH-SEEKEk 
CHAPTER I 

The Spiritual Journey Begins. 

My spiritual journey may be said to have commen- 
ced practically from 1903, when I was a lad of four- 
teen and a student of the fourth class (Class VII of 
the present system) of a now defunct High School of 
Dacca. One day while looking with my boyish curio- 
sity into the stock of old books in our small home- 
library, I happened to come across one Bengali book- 
let, entitled lirahmacharya. I did not know the moa- 
ning of that word, nor could I understand what was 
meant by restraint of sexual passions and conservation 
of vital fluid (Virja), various methods of which I found 
discussed in the book. Up to that time I had no 
personal experience of emission of the fluid nor had I 
heard of it from any one. The title of the book some- 
how interested me and I felt an eagerness to go thro- 
ugh it. The little which I remember now of the conte- 
nts of that book is that it laid down certain rules of 
conduct which a student should carefully observe in 
order to make himself physically and mentally fit for 
advancing in the path of true and sturdy manhood. He 
should rise at the early hour .of 4 A. M. and take bath, 
preferably in a flowing river; sit calm and composed 
in a suitable posture and pass some time in devotio- 
nally uttering the name of God; regularly study some 
sacred books; live on vegetarian diet; etc. etc. After 
going through the book I felt an urge to follow these 
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principles. From the dawn of the very next day I cha- 
nged my normal habits vand began to observe these 
rules as stringently^as I could. This was the beginning 
of my spiritual career. 

I took some vows and made up my mind to live in 
accordance with some principles:- I will never tell a lie, 
I will never mix with boys known to be of bad chara- 
cter, 1 will never while away my time in gossip or idle 
play like cards and so on. I spared no pains to act up 
to these ideals. On tvery few occasions after that I 
remember to have told a conscious lie (except at the 
time when I happened to enter into the political field 
and accepted the principle of tolling lies in cases of 
political emergency for the sake of the country and the 
party to which I belonged). On many occasions at school 
and at home I embraced persecution instead of telling 
a lie. I never mixed with youths of bad character. Even 
on the play-ground (such as foot-ball) I carefully shun- 
ned the company of such youths. I had a strong physique, 
stronger than that of all my class-mates. Though I 
was the second youngest boy in my class,"" I could beat off 
all my fellow-students, in case any occasion for fighting 
arose. They knew that I looked down with violent 
indignation upon all violations of the principles of right 
conduct and hence my presence was really a terror to 
them. They did not generally venture to misbehave in 
my presence. I was very particular about the right 
use of time. Whether at home or in school, I was 

* The youngest was Chinta Haran banerjee, our first boy. He 
was the Senior Professor of English, I. A. College, Dacca University 
( at present retired ). 
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determined to make the best use of every moment. 
Never did I pass a single hour in idleness or in any 
aimless or unprofitable work. 

I remember one peculiar trait of my boyish character,- 
a feature which is prominently perceptible in my nature 
even in this advanced age, ripe with a variety of ex- 
periences. It was the spirit of boldness, fearlessness of all 
consequences and defiance of adverse opinions of others. 
When I had to suffer any trouble as the result of my 
rash deeds, I never shrank in fear, but faced them with 
courage and fortitude. When any conflict took place 
between me and any of my class-mates, they would 
generally receive a good beating at my hands. They 
would sometimes complain to the teachers. It was 
against my principle to make any complaint to superiors, 
even when I was the aggrieved party. I hated it as a 
sign of physical and moral weakness. The whips in the 
hands of the teachers with their reddened eyes and 
reproachful tones could never frighten me either into 
disowning my guilt, when I was really guilty, or into 
weeping and trembling and begging to be excused. In 
such cases I would stand the trial boldly and calmly 
without any sign of fear in my face and without any 
grudge against the trying teachers or the complaining 
students. I * would receive the hard strokes with closed 
lips and with the body erect, and forget all about them 
then and there. 

Though my memory of the earliest years of my life 
is shadowy at present, I may mention here a few inci- 
dents which I now recollect with some amount of amus- 
ing interest as illustrative of the peculiar traits of my 
boyish character. 
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It is well-known that East Bengal, of which my 
birthplace Dacca is the principal city, is a land of many 
big rivers and canals and innumerable big tanks. Boys 
and girls of East Bengal become as much familiar with 
vast expanses of water as with land and learn to swim 
and play in water almost from their infancy. I remember 
to have been an expert swimmer even at the age of 
seven or eight. In company with my playmates I used 
to go daily to the river Buriganga, which was very 
near to oui house, and two hours were perhaps the 
minimum period we required for our bath. We used to 
enjoy various kinds of sports, without which bath would 
not be regarded as bath at all. In course of my play- 
ful struggles with the strong currents as well as with 
my playmates my towel would mysteriously disappear 
almost every day. On returning home I had of course 
to face the angry eyes and sharp tongue of my affectio- 
nate mother, who would sometimes bitterly rebuke me 
for the loss of the towel as well as for her apprehen- 
sions about my health and safety, But when I would 
go to the river next day, there was not the least 
memory of the chastisement of the previous day and 
no indication of any amendment of my conduct as the 
result thereof. One day when my mother in course of 
her scolding reminded me o J the absurdity of having a 
new towel everyday, I furiously made the promise that 
I would never use any towel in future. It may be in- 
teresting to the readers to know that I have kept the 
promise up to this old age. Never since that seventh 
or eighth year of my life have I used any towel or 
napkin after my bath. 
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I remember another amusing incident of the same 
age. My eldest brother was a veteran cigarette-smoker. 
This appeared to be a usual concomitant of respectability 
in the educated circle of the time. One day I in com* 
pany with one of my nephews felt a temptation to have 
a taste of smoking. I stole one good cigarette .(cigar?) 
from the case, applied a kindled match-stick to it and 
began to smoke with delight. As I had no previous 
experience of smoking, I swallowed the whole quantity 
of the smoke heartily with a deep breath. But to my 
utter dismay my head began to reel at once and the 
whole world went on revolving round me. I fell upon 
a bed and became almost unconscious. I do not remember 
what followed. But on regaining my distinct conscious- 
ness, the first thing I did was to take a vow never to 
smoke again in my whole life. Here again I may tell 
the readers that though it has been my lot to live and 
move in the midst of inveterate smokers, -not only of 
cigarette 9 but also of tobacco and ganja \ I have never 
yielded to the temptation of smoking. 

I remember that on a few occasions I happened to 
find a Mohammedan gentleman of high rank attempting 
to shoot the pigeons which would come to drink water 
from the water-reservoirs in the water-works (opposite 
our home) I would strongly protest against this act of 
cruelty. But he would not listen to my protest. I was 
however very earnest. Sometimes I would even try to 
resist him by boldly and obstinately putting myself in 
such a position that he could not shoot them without 
firing on nxa. He would then turn away in disgust 
and fury. 
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Though T was a boy of strong determination and 
dare-devil nature, my heart was from my very boyhood 
very soft. I could not tolerate the sufferings of others. 
Whenever 1 happened to see or hear of the sorrows of 
people, known or unknown to me, I would burst into 
tears. I could not even continue to read a fictitious 
story, narrating tales of misery. Thoughts about the 
sorrows of the beggars of our poor country would 
melt my heart with sympathy. During my early school- 
days, 1 remember, I would save half the money (a few 
pice) given to me for my tiffin or extra pocket-expense, 
and distribute it among the beggars. When ! grew a 
little older, the feeling of sympathy also grew within 
me and sought more effective ways of self-expression. 

At this time I happened to read an article from the 
pen of the illustrious Swami Vivekananda, entitled 
Sakhar Prati " ( to a friend ). I was enamoured by 
Swamijee’s burning spirit of service to mankind, and 
specially to the poor and the depressed. I found in him 
the most beautiful and inspiring combination of Religion, 
Humanism and Patriotism. ‘‘ Those who are devoted to 
the selfless service of the creatures of God are the true 
worshippers of God ", - this noble idea preached by the 
great young saint of Bengal penetrated into my heart, 
and I bowed before him as the true Guru of the young 
generation. His message was on the one hand a message 
of strength, self-confidence and faith in the greatness 
of our Motherland, and on the other a message of all- 
embracing iove, sympathy, goodwill, service, sacrifice 
and renunciation. He wanted us to be godly heroes in 
practical life, to see God_in ourselves and all men and 
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all living beings and to practise God — realisation through 
loving and sellless service to those finite manifestations 
of the Divine. This grand conception of spiritual life 
captivated my mind and heart ior some time. I used 
to ponder over the sorrows of the poor and the spirit 
of service flooded my heart. I would sometimes say to 
myself with deep emotion Behold ! how these poor 
men plod on with their miserable life* they are without 
sufficient food, without proper clothing, without adequ- 
ate shelter- when they fall ill, they in most cases leave 
their lives without treatment and nursing $ I must do 
something to alleviate their sorrows. Deeply moved by 
such thoughts and sentiments, I had *at that early age 
gathered together some boys of our quarter and formed 
an association for rendering to the poor and distressed 
of the locality what services we could with our scanty 
resources. 

In this connection I remember one particular inci- 
dent, which produced at that time a deep impression 
upon xny mind. A gentleman was attacked with a viru-i 
lent type of cholera, and I along with some of my 
associates was engaged in nursing him. In spite of all 
available medical treatment and our careful nursing, he 
was steadily approaching death. When all hopes of his 
survival were lost, we began to utter the name of Bari in 
loud tones in order to give aGodward turn to hismind dur- 
ing the last moments of his life. The dying gentleman was 
then found to be speaking of various sorts of things in 
delirium, and the name of God had little effect on his 
mind. He had been a business-man - a petty Ddldl (an 
intermediary ) in various kinds of business-transactions. 
Even in his unconscious or semi-conscious state he seemed 
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to be engrossed with thoughts about his money- 
making business, and in delirium only such thoughts 
found expression in disconnected and indistinct words. 
Even while passing away from this world, he could not 
get rid of the worldly thoughts, feelings and desires, 
which he had cultured all his life. Though I was then 
a mere boy, this deplorable sight set me a-thinking. I 
had read in some books that when a man dies, the 
condition of his mind is determined by the strongest 
and most permanent habits of his life and the course 
of his life after death also is determined thereby. If a 
man lives a pious and God-centred life, he dies a pea*J 
ceful death, his mind is directed towards God at the 
moment of death and after death also his disembodied 
spirit enjoys happiness and rises to higher planes of 
existence. If on the contrary a man lives a vicious life 
or if during life-time his thoughts, feelings and desires 
are wholly or chiefly concerned with the petty transi- 
tory worldly interests, he can enjoy no peace of mind 
at the time of death, he can in no way concentrate 
his attention on God at that critical moment, and his 
future life also becomes full of miseries. Such ideas, 
which I had imbibed from some religious books and from 
stories occasionally heard from my seniors, were strongly 
confirmed and deeply impressed upon my boyish mind 
by what I actually saw and heard in the case of the dying 
gentleman. This experience produced in my mind a dete- 
rmination that 1 should culture the best possible habits 
and the noblest possible thoughts, feelings and desires 
during the whole of my life, so that I may be prepared 
for the most peaceful and glorious death. 
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When I attained the sixteenth year I had the chance 
of experiencing for the first time nocturnal emissions 
and ugly dreams. I was surprised that though so care- 
fully abiding by the rules of Brahmacharya (as I learnt 
them from the small book), 1 should be a victim to it. 
On the first few occasions I thougtit that it must have 
been due to some physical causes. To be relieved from 
it 1 used to wash my whole body with cold water before 
going to bed. This did not prove to be a sure remedv. 
Even after that I had occasionally visions of girls, which 
aroused sexual impulse in my mind and resulted in unple- 
asant physical consequences. I was extremely bewildered 
by such experiences. I ransacked my brain to discover 
the grounds for such excitements in dreams. I would 
never consciously look upon any girl with what might 
be called sexual appetite. I would never wilfully enter- 
tain any thoughts about women in my mind or cherish 
any sexual feelings. Why then should this demon of lust 
take possession of my body and mind in the state of 
sleep ? I was at a loss to find out the doors through 
which the demon got entrance into my consciousness 
and the ways for driving him out. I was puzzled and 
perplexed. Sometime later I felt that the demon atta- 
cked me even in my waking state. The sight of a beau- 
tiful girl would now and then create a wave in my 
heart. Though the wave was mild and could be easily 
put down by strong determination, it demonstrated that 
the sex-consciousness from which I wanted to keep 
myself perfectly free was developing in me. 

After a good deal of serious thinking I came to the 
conclhSion that sexual tendencies must have been 
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naturally latent in my mind and nerves and that in youth 
along with growth of the other faculties and functions 
of the body and the mind they also were awakened and 
developed. In the waking state the power of discrimi- 
nation between the desirable and the undesirable and 
the will to suppress the undesirable and pursue the desi- 
rable being strong enough, the undesirable sexual tende- 
ncies cannot generally come to the forefront of the 
consciousness and create any disturbance in the nervous 
system. Moreover, the mind and the body are then 
occupied with various things of the world, and these 
occupations keep the unwanted thoughts and feelings 
and desires down at a lower level of consciousness. 
Further, those tendencies of the mind and the body 
which are disapproved by public opinion or the consci- 
ence of the society cannot generally venture to exhibit 
themselves in the broad day-light. But in the state of 
sleep all these restraining influences are absent. The 
will that discriminates and selects and controls and 
regulates is then inactive. The occupations governed by 
the practical needs of worldly life are then absent. The 
mind is not then afraid of any public opinion. Conscience 
with the intellect takes rest. There is then no check 
upon the latent desires and passions. They can easily 
assert themselves and operate upon the nerves. The 
tendencies present in the sub-conscious region of the 
mind come to the fore-front, when those operating on 
the waking consciousness give way, and they gratify 
themselves by exciting the weakened nerves and brains. 
Some such explanations arose in my boyish intellect. 
I tried to gird up my loins and to make my mind and 
nerves so strong and pure and lust less during the 
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waking hours that even during sleep they might not bo 
perturbed by the latent desires and passions. 

As I knew that such dreams were indications of 
moral weakness and were serious obstacles in the path 
of a man’s all-round progress in life and that emission 
of vital fluid meant the waste of the most vital elements 
of the brain and nerves and hence the gradual loss of 
the powers of the body and the mind, I was awfully 
disturbed and puzzled by such occurrences and eagerly 
sought for the means of escape from what appeared to- 
be virtual death to me. After some deep thinking I 
caught hold of the idea that if I cultured self-control 
more strongly and with still greater determination 
during the period of waking, it would exert its influence 
upon the subconscious mind as well, and then in 
dream — states also the undesirable impulses would not 
create such disturbance. I began to cultivate higher 
and nobler thoughts and emotions and to adopt some 
spiritual practices with -stronger zeal and fervour. I 
learnt to appreciate the deeper significance of the 
teachings of wise men that boys should not intimately 
mix with girls. Though I was not in the habit of mixing 
and talking and playing with girls, I had previously no 
idea that this could be so injurious to the physical and 
mental health of the boys. 

At this stage I studied Mahdtm£ Aswini Kumar 
Dutta's Bhakti Yoga , where I found various ways of 
strengthening moral character and practising self-control. 
The book gave a fresh impetus to my determination 
to suppress Kdma or sexual propensity, which was spoken 
of as the most dangerous enemy in the path of physical* 
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moral and spiritual advancement. For this purpose I 
always kept guard on my mind and engaged it in the 
cultivation of good thoughts, so that no evil desires or 
feelings, no passions or sexual impulses, might find any 
opportunity to lead it astray. I would carefully avoid 
talks and thoughts about women as well as men having 
attachment to women. I would never read novels, which 
generally dealt with erotic relations between men and 
women. I would never mix with girls, or talk to any 
women in private. I was cautious against looking at 
the face of any woman except my revered mother. I 
formed the habit of keeping my eyes fixed upon the 
toes of my feet while walking. Except on one or two 
occasions I never attended theatre. Cinemas had not 
at. that time come to the field to exercise their wily 
influence upon young minds. I made determined efforts 
to control my anger, which also was regarded as an 
enemy to the full growth of manhood. I used to keep 
silent or shut the doors of my room whenever any 
occasion for anger arose. Pondering over the occurrence 
I would try to find out my own weakness or defect or 
guilt and to turn the anger against myself. Sometimes 
I would think within mysclt that if I were in the 
position of the person with whom I got angry, I also 
would have behaved in the same way and hence there 
was no justification for my being enraged at his conduct. 
On some occasions I used to retire to some solitary 
quarter and ponder over the sorrows, anxieties, and 
worries of worldly life. I never passed my time in 
merriment or in light amusements. I could not count 
anybody as my comrade or friend, because I found none 
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with a mentality similar to mine. I accustomed my 
body and mind to all kinds of hardships. I gave up 
shoes, shirts ( except in school ) and blankets. Even in 
winter I managed to pass nights with my single cloth 
on I left, off the use of umbrella: sometimes (afterwards) 
owing to zeal for “Swadeshi” I attended school with 
bamboo - umbrella, though it appeared ridiculous to my 
fellow-students and other on-lookers. I used to study 
regularly ethical and religious literature. I had a 
fascinating love for the Gita 1 ; I got it by heart and 
used to recite the whole of it every morning ( though 
I could not understand it ). During this period whenever 
I got leisure I used to chant the name of Shiva and 
attend the Shiva temple and sit before the idol and 
pray for Bhakti alone. I took the idol for living God. 

Let me give the readers an idea of how 1 first 
came to believe in the existence of God and how this 
belief developed into my devotion to Shiva. I do not 
exactly remember when and how I first imbibed the 
conception of God. I suppose I got this notion from the 
words and deeds of my beloved mother. I cannot recol- 
lect definitely what understood by God at that time. 
Most probably I had some vague and nebulous idea 
that God is some high personage who is the Creator 
and the Regulator of this world. This I distinctly re# 
member that when I grew a little older, I would some- 
times look at the infinite expanse of the firmament 
above or at the vast open field in front of me, and 
their vastness would fill my mind with a sense of sub- 
limity. I would think that ‘such an immeasurably vast 
and variegated world must have been the creation of 
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an omnipotent God. Sometimes the beauty of the 
evening sky lit up with a riot of colours would lead 
mo to think that this was a Divine creation. The order 
and harmony I experienced in the world, the regularity 
of the appearance and the disappearance of the sun 
and the moon, of the bright and the dark fortnights, 
of the harvests and season-fruits, etc. etc. confirmed 
the impression that all these were governed by the 
Divine Will. In the boyish mind an idea was formed 
that God lives in some high region beyond the starry 
blue sky. Sometimes I heard people say that God is 
everywhere; sometimes I happened to hear that all 
these diverse objects of our experience are finite forms 
in which infinite God manifests Himself. 

I remember that when 1 was a mere boy my mother 
used to visit the neighbouring temples and on many 
occasions I would accompany her. In the Dha'kcskwari- 
temple she would order me, “ Bow down before this, 
this is Mother Durgd, She is God;” in the Shiva temple 
she would bid me # « make obeisance reverentially to old 
Shiva, the living God’’; in the Vishnu temple she would 
command me, “ Do homage to the Deity, He is Krishna, 
the Lord of the world.’’ I was sometimes astonished lo 
find that though the presiding Deities of the different 
temples wore of different shapes and sizes and colours 
and forms and had different names and different modes 
of worship, my mother as well as the other worshippers 
looked upon and spoke of them as essentially the same 
one God and worshipped them with the same faith and 
spirit of devotion. They made no difference between 
Kali, Durgd, Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu, Rdma, and the 
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other Gods and Goddesses, in showing their reverence, 
offering their homage and saying their prayers. 

In this way the idea was impressed upon my mind 
that the same God was living in all these idols. This 
idea got more strength from the sight of the people 
in general earnestly and sincerely worshipping these 
idols. Many persons visited these temples and worshipped 
the idols in various ways with different materials of 
worship. I observed that they narrated before the idols 
their wants and desires and prayed to them for the 
removal of the wants and gratification of the 
desires. Such experiences prompted me also to 
offer prayers to the Divinised Iiols. I do not remember 
for what purpose my prayers were offered at that 
time, -most probably they were not for the attainment 
of any object particularly aimed at. At that time the 
feeling of sorrow did not become acute in my heart, 
nor did I learn to pray for the relief of any unfelt and 
unknown possible sorrow. So my prayer was only for 
the sake of prayer, only in imitation of the seniors ~ 
and not for the satisfaction of any special want. 

There are a good many religious practices prevalent 
in our country, such as Kirlan , and Loot (Congregational 
devotional songs in glorification of God and distribution 
of sweets in His name ), puja f of Saiyana'rayan ( a 
special form of the congregational worship of the Lord 
accompanied with distribution of sweets offered to Him), 
the pu^a' of Sani-Tha'kur ( another similar form of con- 
gregational worship offered to a Form of the Deity 
who§e displeasure may bring down miseries on us 
and so on. These pleasant forms of worship are popular 
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among the village-people and they keep alive the reli- 
gious consciousness of the half-educated and uneducated 
men and women of the country. They awaken the spirit 
of worship and devotion even in the hearts of the little 
boys and girls. I as a little boy used to delightfully 
take part in such congregations and join the chorus in 
singing songs of praise to the Divine. Though 1 passed 
my boyhood in the town of Dacca, these popular* religious 
practices were not uncommon in our neighbourhood and 
even in our own family. 

But as a town-boy I had opportunities to a; tend 
the church-prayers as well. Beautiful pictures were dis- 
tributed among little school-boys like myself in the 
Church every Sunday. This was a special attractive 
feature of the Church to me at that time. I joined the 
congregational prayer, though with very little under- 
standing and intelligent interest in the affair. We stood 
up all together and prayed to God. After sometime I 
became a member of the Y. M. C. A , chiefly to avail 
myself of the advantage of joining the indoor and 
outdoor games, for which there was nice arrangement 
in this Association. Here I took lessons on the Bible 
from a European lady ( wife of the Head of the Church). 
I would join the church-prayer and chant hymns along 
with others. The church where I used to go was a 
Protestant Church. Sometimes I went to visit the Roman 
Catholic Church which was opposite to the Protestant 
Church. The Catholic Church had many idols, but the 
Protestant Church had none. Now and then I used to 
attend the temple of the Brdhmos on Sunday, mainly 
for the purpose of hearing melodious songs. There also 
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I observed that they all prayed to God without an 
idol before them. 

From my experiences of the Christian and Brahma 
forms of prayer, I got the idea that God could be 
worshipped as a Formless Being, with all the glorious 
attributes and powers, but without any visible and 
tangible body. I had no clear conception about it. Dur- 
ing this time I used to go to our (Hindu) temples as 
well and respectfully bow down before the Divine 
Images, offer flowers and fruits and sweets to them, 
and prayed to them with my puerile faith and devotion. 

I heard many people say that formless God takes up 
various forms, and hence every worship reaches God. 

I myself had greater liking for image-worship and 
a special attraction for Shiva-Linga. My religious-minded 
mother used to worship God daily by making earthen 
Shiva-Linga and sing hymns to Shiva. I saw and heard 
all this and learnt to chant those hymns. Sometimes 
I would sing them loudly. My mother used to study 
Pura'n and narrate to me many legends about Kali, 
Durga, Ganesh, Krishna, Ram and Shiva, specially 
praising SHIVA and exalting Him as the highest of all 
deities. As I had implicit faith in the words of my 
revered mother I came to acquire a partiality for SHIVA. 
And this feeling continued in a somewhat refined form, 
even in my Sa'dhaka-lite. On some occasions, when my 
religious tendency was a little more developed, I used 
to go lo a temple where there were images of Kali, 
Ganesh and Shiva-Linga. As I had a deep love and 
regard for Shiva, I would take my seat just m front 
of Shiva in preference to the other deities. After some 
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time my boyish mind was haunted by the thought that 
Kali and Ganesh might get enraged at my partiality to 
Shiva. This led me to pray to Kali and Ganesh humbly 
not to become angry with me, before I sat down 
immersed in the thought of Shiva, my Beloved* In this 
way I went on practising Bhakti . My religious practice 
did not consist in any form of ritualistic worship, but 
only in repeating The name of Shiva with faith and 
devotion. I was so intoxicated with Bhakti at that time 
that I would avoid the company oi men, however saintly 
and noble, who did not belong to the Bhakti cult. I 
remember that on one occasion I saw Soham Swdmi f 
( formerly Syarnci Kanta Banerjee, the celebrated gym- 
nast., who had become famous by his wonderful play 
with tigers, and in his later life turned into a Sannydsi) 
in my neighbour’s house, but I did not talk to him 
nor did I go to see him at his place, only because I 
was told that he spoke against lihakti and was a 
non-vegetarian. 

Thus I went on with the strict observance of the 
self-imposed rules of morality and the cultivation of 
Bhakti ( intense love for the Divine ) in my boyish 
way. I was even then a school-boy. In course of these 
practices I observed a salient change imperceptibly 
occurring in my outlook on life. Till now I had been 
more interested in the service of the poor. But with 
the development of my religious sentiments I found 
that I became more and more concerned with myself 
and my mind was more and more occupied with other- 
worldly thoughts. My mind was assailed by such 
thoughts as: — Who am T ? Whence have I come ? What 
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is the object of my life ? At times I would repair to 
lonely cremation grounds or solitude, far from the din 
and bustle of the town, with vast open landscapes to 
feast my eyes on or a deserted temple and ponder 
over the destinies and ideals of human life* My altruistic 
tendencies yielded to my egoistic spiritual idealism. 

When I was thus preparing for a higher spiritual 
life, my home tried to put a curb on my ideas and 
ideals. My parents could not tolerate the idea that 
their dearest youngest child should live such a peculiar 
life, -a life which they naturally apprehended to be a 
prelude to or preparation for renouncing the world and 
becoming a Sannya'sin. They at first tried to bring me 
back to the ordinary way of life by persuasion and 
advice, but they found me adamant in my resolve. Then 
they took to various forms of chastisement and persecu- 
tion and oppression for the purpose of curing what 
they from their view-point regarded as my insanity 
and restoring my normal mentality. In order to dissuade 
me from vegetarian diet they served me only boiled 
rice and salt and nothing else, and I had to live on 
this food for months together. They also made arrange^ 
ments for getting me married, and when I refused to 
be entrapped, they put undue pressure upon me. But 
all their efforts failed. The strength of my determina- 
tion appeared to increase with the intensity of the 
vexatious persecution of my guardians and relatives* 

I was not a boy of passive nature. From my early 
childhood I had been somewhat strong-willed,, When 
once I had taken it into my head that I should get 
something or do something, no amount of coaxing and 
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cajoling or scolding and beating could have turned 
away ray attention or dissuaded me from having my 
way. With the growth of my age and wisdom I learnt 
to exercise judgement and discretion in the choice of 
the object of my pursuit; but once the decision was 
made — once any course of action was accepted as right 
and proper for me, -I would obstinately stick to it and 
would not pay any heed to persuasion or persecution 
or the feelings and opinions of others, even though 
these others might be my most respected parents or 
teachers or most beloved kith and kin. Accordingly 
when I once arrived at the decision that married life 
was inconsistent with the spiritual ideal which I aspired 
after and resolved upon pursuing, all forms of concilia- 
tory and repressive measures adopted by my deeply 
affectionate and highly revered parents as well as other 
beloved brothers and sisters and friends failed to bring 
about any change in my attitude and determination. 



CHAPTER II 

Influence of Political Atmosphere 


It was at this period of my life, when my budding 
spiritual consciousness was slowly, but steadily, gaining 
strength, that the political atmosphere of our country 
came to exercise a revolutionary influence upon my 
character and conduct. Bengal was at this time in a 
state of unprecedented turmoil. In 1905, Lord Curzon, 
the then Viceroy of India, partitioned Bengal into two 
provinces in the teeth of strong opposition from all 
patriotic Bengalis, and particularly from the Hindus, 
whose national consciousness was much more awakened 
than that of the Mohammedans in general. Aggrieved 
and puzzled at this autocratic and insolent act of the 
Viceroy the Hindus ultimately decided to lay hands 
on the pocket of the mercantile British people by boy- 
cotting British goods. Within a very short time the 
bulk of the Hindus stood up like one man and succes- 
sfully carried on the movement of Swadeshi and Boycott 
by holding meetings and conferences in towns and 
villages, rousing an anti-government and anti-British 
consciousness among the masses through fiery speeches 
and patriotic songs, picketting the shops of British 
goods and adopting various other measures. While the 
Hindus abhorred the Idea of the partition of their 
motherland, the Muslims of East Bengal ( except some 
patriotic individuals ), fondly hoping to get some pri- 
vileges at the expense of the Hindus, supported it and 
sided with the Government. The Government tried to 
accentuate the difference between the two major 
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communities of the province by various means. As a result 
there were Hindu-Moslem riots in some parts of East 
Bengal, especially at Mymensingh and Comilla, and the 
Hindus suffered a lot at the hands of the Muslims who 
were in many cases openly helped by the Government. 
This opened the eyes of the Hindus to the necessity 
of relying on their own strength and capacity for 
organisation in order to save their life and property 
and honour. They paid special attention to the physical 
fitness of their boys. Physical education was strongly 
encouraged by the leaders and guardians of youths. 

Organised attempts in this direction were made here 
and there. 

Srijut Pulin Behdri D&s, who had learned a new 
system of la'lhi-play from the famous lathi-player 
Mdrtdz£, and was a man of noble character and lofty 
idealism, opened one centre of physical culture at his 
residence at Dacca and began to teach military drill 
and laihi— fighting to a number of willing youths. I 
joined the party in 1906 and belonged to the first 
batch of his disciples. To spread the activity of his 
Society Pulin Babu asked the members of the first 
batch to open similar centres in different quarters of 
the town and appointed them captains of their respec- 
tive quarters. The different centres were organised into 
one society* under the name of Anusilan Samity 
( literally meaning culture-association ). Pulin Babu used 
to hold meetings of the captains of the different centres 
at short intervals and advised them to form themselves 
into a compact and dynamic body fired by common 
ideas and ideals. The immediate purpose with which, 
they were inspired at the first stage was nothing more 
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than effective resistance to Moslem attacks on Hindu 
interests. Special stress was laid upon building up the 
character of the students and growth of the sense of 
unity among them. Our number rapidly increased. We 
then began to adopt suitable means to attract public 
attention and sympathy towards our Society. At times 
we held mock-fights which were witnessed by hundreds 
of people with great interest. The students of our 

Society not only earned public admiration thereby, but 
also got training in mass-fight. 

Meanwhile there were some fights between the local 
Hindus and Moslems in some quarters of the town, and 
the Moslems were severely beaten down everywhere, 
inspite of their numerical superiority, I remember one 
occasion on which many Moslems attacked one of our 
neighbours’ house over some quarrel or other, and I 
with a comrade of mine stood against them; we were 
of course severely beaten by them with big lathis; but 
at last when I jumped into their midst desperately 
and dealt a hard blow on one’s head, the Moslems 
seeing the torrent of blood pouring from the wound 
lost their wits and ran away. These facts added to the 
zeal of the Hindus and young men joined our Society 
in greater and greater numbers. Latterly Pulin Babu 
used to send many youths including myself as inspector 
to the villages in order to open centres there. Within 
a short period our Society developed into a big orga- 
nization and counted many thousands as its members. 
For the inspiration and encouragement of its members, 
moffusil and local, games and physical feats of various 
•sorts- such as small and big lathi-play, dagger, wrestl- 
ing etc -were held annually and the winners received 
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medals and prizes. On one occasion, I headed the list 
of sixty competitors and won the medal for wrestling. 

Pulin Babu’s imagination now soared higher. He 
called together all the captains and expressed the inner 
aspiration of his heart. He said “ Our ideal is not 
merely sectarian, to repulse Muslim attack is not our 
prime object. It is only by the way. Our real objective is 
to free our Mother-land from foreign yoke. In order to 
achiove this end we should prepare ourselves, physically 
as well as mentally. You captains ! you should first 
study revolutionary literature-study Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
French Revolution and other literature about the History 
of Independence. Watch well the behaviour of tho 
students you teach, select the best among them and 
secretly infuse revolutionary ideas into their minds, 
ask them to study revolutionary literature, distribute 
revolutionary works among them.” All tho captains 
acted upto the advice of their leader, and as the 
nationalist spirit was awakened in every heart, the 
revolutionary teaching worked like a miracle. Within 
a very short period every centre had two divisions 
among its members-one inner and another outer, one 
revolutionary and another ordinary. 

Pulin Babu selected particularly some of his dis» 
ciples of the inner circle, who, he expected, would 
dedicate their whole life to the service of the Mother- 
land and who would never rest contented till the 
Motherland was completely free from ^foreign domina- 
tion. I was one of these chosen few. Though I was 
one of the youngest of his disciples, Pulin Babu had 
strong faith in my character and potentialities. He 
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used to lead his disciples, batch by batch, to the 
temple of Siddeswari Ka'li , in order to take from them 
in the form of a religious ceremony the sacred vow of 
life-long service to the beloved Motherland and perfect 
secrecy about the activities of the Samiti. There was 
a general belief among the Bengal Hindus, — and the 
belief was almost inborn in the minds of the boys and 
girls of the Bengali Hindu Society, - that a vow taken 
in the presence of Mother Kali was inviolable and that 
any wilful deviation from it was sure to be severely 
punished. Feeble-minded men were afraid of taking 
any vow or making any promise before Kali and still 
more afraid of violating it, if once made. Thus a vow 
before Kali had a special sanctity, a special strength, 
and made a deep impression upon those who took it. 
Pulin Babu, though a revolutionary leader, took 
advantage of the popular sentiments in advancing the 
cause he had in view. Kali is conceived by the Hindus 
as the Divine Mother of the universe. She is the supreme 
Power-Reality, -the infinite Source of all power and 
strength. She is the Slayer of demons ( wicked seif- 
aggrandising people } and the Protector of those who 
are devoted to the just cause and to the common good,- 
the Source of fear to the wicked and of fearlessness to 
the noble hearts. The very image of this Mother-God 
is awe-striking and inspiring, - it strikes terror into the 
hearts of those who want to exploit rind oppress Her 
weak and innocent children and inspires courage and 
self-confidence in the hearts of those who proceed 
onward in the path of justice, benevolence, self- 
sacrifice and service to fellowmen. Faith in Kali implies 
faith in the moral government of the world inspite of 
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all that we experience to the contrary. It implies the 
belief that might must in the long run submit to right,- 
wickedness must submit to righteousness, — though in 
our actual experience we find might trampling upon 
right, mighty wicked men ruling over meek righteous 
people. It is this faith which emboldens those who 
takG up the cause of the weak righteous people inspite 
of their small resources and little strength. In Bengal 
Mother Kali occupies a unique position in the hearts of 
men and women amongst the innumerable Gods and 
Goddesses that are worshipped by them. In the minds 
of the people of Dacca the temple of Siddheswari Kali 
has a special sanctity; it is believed that the Image 
is very living there, - that the living presence of the 
Divine Mother is more perceptible in that Image than 
in many others, -that the devotees can get direct 
response to their worship and prayer to the Divine 
Mother through that Image. 

At the time of which I am speaking the locality 
in which the temple is situated was a very lonely one. 
There was little human habitation round about it. 
People generally went there with believing hearts to 
offer worship to the Deity. This solitude added solem- 
nity to the temple. The atmosphere seemed to be 
surcharged with spirituality, particularly to those who 
had a spiritual faith within themselves. One day I 
along with some chosen co-workers followed Pulin Babu 
to this lonely temple. Our inherited faith and Pulin 
Babu’s inspiring words made us feel that we were in 
the presence of the Divine Mother of the universe. We 
were made more particularly to feel that this Mother 
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was a living embodiment of the Soul -Power of 
BhaWata - to whose service we wanted to dedicate 

our life. In obedience to our leader’s instruction each 
of us took out some drops of blood from his finger and 
placed them as our soul's offerings before the 
Mother. Having offered our blood, we all with our 
eyes fixed on the Mother took the vow that we 
should dedicate our whole life to the service of the 
country and particularly devote ourselves for the attain- 
ment of its political independence, and that we should 
never under any circumstances divulge any secret about 
the activities of our Samiti, It was a solemn vow that 
we took with all the earnestness of our youthful hearts, 
with ( as we then believed ) the Divine Mother as our 
witness. It was an inspiring ceremony. I came to learn 
that several other batches of selected workers were 
similarly led by our leader to this sacred temple and 
were made to take a similar vow. 

The readers will learn in the sequel that I could 
not remain associated for a long time with the Samiti, 
which itself was declared an unlawful assembly within 
a short period and that I could not on account of my 
spiritual hankering stick to the first and main part of 
the vow so solemnly taken in the inspiring presence 
of Mother Kali. The second part of the vow, however, 
was observed not only by these chosen few, but by all 
the workers of the Samiti, and this was severely tested 
at the time of the Conspiracy Case brought by the 
Government against the Samiti. 

Now, when the organisation grew sufficiently big, 
Pulin Babu opened a boarding house, gathered together 
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and accommodated about a hundred young men the 
sole object of whose life was the service of the mother- 
land and who were p epired to sacrifice everything and 

undergo all hardships for this purpose. He utilised 
their energy and enthusiasm in propagating his ideals. 
Emboldened by the response he obtained from the youth 
of his country in the pursuit of his ideals, Pulin Rabu 
secretly turned his attention to the collection of arms 
and money. He took into his confidence the disciples 
of the innermost circle. Various contrivances were 
thought of. ft was evident that a secret revolutionary 
association must increase its strength and resources 
secretly. Theft was accepted as an approved means, 
since the end was so lofty and noble. Some weapons 
were collected by stealing. I remember to have stolen 
one gun from my neighbour s house. What we could get 
hold of by such means was of course grossly inadequate 
for the great purpose we had in view. Ways were 
deviled and arrangements were made for the illegal 
purchase of arms and ammunitions. ( specially from 
German companies of Calcutta ). But a good deal of 
money was required for materialising the scheme. The 
maintenance of the Bo irding-house and the running of 
the institution also required money. The money which 
the society received through subscription and donation 
could not meet the ever-increasing demands. The leaders 
of the orginisation wire at a loss for finding out sources 
of revenue There was no hops of providing upon the 
rich Land— lords and merchants of the country tosupply 
ad jquite money in aid of such revolutioniry activities. 
But Pulin Babu w is not a m m to miss the opportunities 
for raising a standard of rebellion against foreign 

3 
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domination on account of the want of lawful means of 
getting money for the purpose. 

He devised a means which was not only terribly 
risky owing to its illegality, but also shocking to the 
moral consciousness of many of his followers. The 
doctrine of the end justifying the means was strongly 
propounded. Little efforts were necessary to remove all 
sense of fear from the minds of the trained young men. 
Dacoity was accepted as a legitimate means for acquiring 
money for the sake of the independence of the Mother- 
land. 5 o or 60 young men armed with guns, revolvers 
and swords were sent to commit dacoity, generally in 
the houses of those rich persons who amassed much 
money and did not spend it for the good of the country. 
On one occasion Pulin Babu ordered me to lead one 
party, which was to join some other parties at a late 
hour on the solitary bank of a big river and then to 
start together for dacoity. This order I could not refuse 
to obey. But I found that my heart was too tender to 
commit such inhuman acts. I was actually shocked and 
silent tears rolled down my cheeks, when I found my 
colleagues severely beating an innocent inmate of a 
shop for the keys of his iron -safe. However, so clever 
was Pulin Babu’s programme and so organised and 
punctual were his followers that among m my dacoities 
committed the police could not trace a single one or 
bring the offence home to a single culprit. 

Now when the Government came to be aware of 
the aims and objects of this Society, they appointed 
many spies and speciil inspectors to watch its move- 
ments and ferret out its secrets. Pulin Babu also had 
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his spies, who duly informed him of the activities of 
the Police. Hts programme advanced from dacoity to 
political assassination. He appointed with the utmost 
secrecy the pick of his devoted followers to murder 
some of the spies and inspectors. On one occasion I 
was deputed to murder an inspector of police who was 
a relative of mine, and I acually went to the place 
with two companions; but somehow or other it could 
not be done. However, in accordance with the programme 
fixed by the chief, many spies and inspectors were 
done away with by his obedient and zealous followers, 
and they executed their tasks so cleverly that not a 
single arrest could be made. The long arm of Law, 
however, could be held in abeyance only for a time; 
it now began to show its mailed ft sfc. Finding the 
Society so organised and powerful, doing all kinds Of 
mischief and evading the clutches of law, the Govern- 
ment declared it unliwful, deported Pulin Babu without 
any trial and disbanded its members in 1908 But the 
Society could not be destroyed. It had by that time 
■developed sufficient life-power to sustain its existence 
as a secret org anis.itio 1 and to continue its unlawful 
activities, such as, dacoity, murder of police-spies, and 

collection of arms and ammunitions, I did not take 
part in the movement of this later period 

I hive tnadi here a brief reference to the first 
organised struggle for freedom in India after the War 
of Independence of 1857 misnamed the Sepoy Mutiny) 
and the pioneer terroristic movement in Fast Bengal, 
because my truth-seeking ideali-tic nature and the 
circums .m:u roml ab>it m ? led me in o then in my 
early youm and they exercised considerable n fluence 
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upon my character and conduct in that period. But 
though I took active part in the boycott-movement, 
and belonged to the inner-most circle of the revolution- 
aries, my heart could not rest content, with such modes 
of life and such services to the motherland. It. is for 
this reason that I did not leave homo and become an 
inmate of the said Boarding-house. My heart yearned 
for some higher spiritual ideal. I had heard and read 
that nothing but union or communion with God could 
satisfy the ultimate demand of the human soul. What- 
ever vague idea I could form of the ideal propounded 

in such, sayings, was deeply impressed upon my youthful 
mind. I tried to regulate my life with that end in view. 

Even during those days of my political career, I 
used to repeat the name of God whenever I had time 
and opportunity. Not a single moment would I allow 
my mind to remain vacant. Except when actually 
engaged in political and revolutionary activities, I 
would never apply myself to things not concerning my 
religious interests. At that time I used to utter the 
name of God with every dive I took in the river, with 
every morsel of food I put into my mouth, with every 
foot-step on my way to and from the school, and 
while walking along the roads. Here I am reminded 
of a memorable day, when I went to commit dacoity. 
I passed almost the whole night ( in a boat ) in repeat- 
ing the name of God, not for any ulterior motive of 
; avoiding arrest by the police. Though fear of being 
. caught, would now and then creep into my mind, I 
; W >uld never pay heed to it or allow it to get strength 
■ within my consciousness. I would drive out from my 
l aaind all thoughts except those of love for and service 
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to my Lord and my motherland. 1 would with a heart 
full of devotion repeat the name of the Lord, even 
when engaged in revolutionary activities. I would IMnk- 
* 4 We are doing everything for the welfare ol out: 
beloved motherland, which is so down— Hodden and 
bearing such a miserable existence. The results of our 
action depend upon the will of the Almighty. What 
is inevitable by the dictates of God must happen. That 
cannot be resisted or escaped from by provoking fear 
in my heart. This will only make me weak at heart 

and bring me sufferings even before the calamity comes. 
Thy will be done, O Lord ! *’ Such thoughts would 
embolden mo and fear would have no place in my heart. 

Let me leave this topic here and revert to the. 
description of my moral and spiritual gain which resulted 
from my boyish Sa'dhana ' upto this time. During waking 
hours though there was uneasiness in my mind due to 
non-attainment of my ideal, still I had this hope that 
if I tried I should one day get it. This thought would 
give solace to and invigorate my mind in the pursuit 
of my practice. I came to leel myself more energetic 
in body, more courageous and peaceful in mind. Also I 
experienced that the culture of good thought began to 
bear fruits and even to spread its influence upon 
dream-state of my consciousness. My mind was not free 
from dreams about females; but in every case of such 
a dream I would automatically recollect myself and 
exercise the spirit of self-control. Thereby I could 
remain unaffected and undisturbed. I was overjoyed at 
this result of my devotional practices and this gave me 

a spur to my future Sa'dhana ' which I continued with 
unabated zeal. 



CHAPTER III 
Satusang and Vaira'gya 

At this stage I happened to come in close contact 
with two gentlemen, who exercised considerable influence 
upon my thought and action and helped greatly in the 
determination of the course of life I should adopt. One 
of them was Janendra Blmsan Lahiri, Superintendent 
of the Revenue Board at Dacca. The other was Shashi 
Mohan Basak, Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the 
Jaganndth College. Dacca. These two gentlemen, though 
engaged in worldly duties, were deeply interested in 
spiritual matters and appeared to me to be above the 
ordinary run of worldly people in point of ideology and 
character. Both of them took special interest in the 
moral and spiritual welfare of young boys like myself. 
Janendra Bdbu led a domestic life, while Shashi Babu 
generally lived with poor students, and spent almost 
all his income in feeding and educating them. Both of 
them were men of independent spirit and cared very 
little about the opinions of the authorities under whom 
they served. Janendra Babu, though a highly placed 
Government official, was ready to give evidence in the 
Court, if necessary, and testify to my good character 
and religious temperament in the famous Dacca Con# 
spiracy Case, in which I was one of the accused, against 
the wishes of the Government, and was prepared to 
incur the displeasure of his masters for the sake of 
what he thought to be right. Shashi Babu would fear- 
lessly raise his voice against the Principal and the 
College authorities as well as against the Government 
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whenever he found them going wrong and doing injustice 
to the students. It was a period of constant conflict 
between the Govt, and the people, and particularly the 
young people, and they never sided with the Govt, 
against their countrymen for the sake of their selfish 
interests. 

These two gentlemen, while having many points of 
resemblance in their character, differed greatly in their 
spiritual ideology. Shashi Babu, though a philosopher, 
was a typical bhikta ( devotee ) and preferred bhakti 
to jna'n * as the means to the final fulfilment of human 
life. He did not believe that the study of scriptures 
and philosophical literature, however intensive or 
extensive, or metaphysical speculation and comtem plat ion, 
however well-regulated and sincere, or meditation on 
any abstract Principle conceived as the absolute Reality, 
however concentrated and strenuous, can ever lead any 
spiritual aspirant to Truth-realisation and perfect 
liberation ( mukti ). He thought that for the realisation 
of the ultimate Truth and the attainment of perfect 
freedom from all kinds of worldly bondage, the Divine 
Grace must be sought for and for this purpose the 
culture of bhakti or whole-hearted love, devotion and 
s elf-surrender to God is necessary. God should be 
thought of as a concrete Reality and a living, loving 
and merciful Personality. A spiritual aspirant should 
cultivate the emotion of love for God, should live and 
work for God, should render services to the creatures 
of God according to his capacity in a spirit of worship 
to God, should see the glories of God in all the depart- 
ments of his endless creation, should gladly accept all 
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the sufferings, which may eventually come upon him, 
as the blessings of the merciful Lord, and should shake 
off all self-centred thoughts, feelings and desires, as far 
as practicable. It is through the cultivation of such 
bhxkii that the body and the mind should be purified 
and become free from all passions and selfish inclina- 
tions, the entire existence of the spiritual seeker should 
be saturated with Divine love, and he should experience 
the Divine Grace descending upon him and uniting him 
with God, Who is the Absolute Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness, Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. Shashi 
Babu was a devoted admirer of Shree Rdmakrishna 
Paramahansa Deva and regarded him as the most perfect 
incarnation of God. He practised bhakti to God through 
bhakti of Shree Rdmakrishna. 

Janendra Babu, on the other hand, was an advocate 
of Jnana and was not inclined to give any high place 
to Bhakti . To him intellectual approach to God was 
preferable to emotional approach. He thought that 
emotion, by itself, was blind and might easily be mis- 
guided. Emotional love, though practised in the name 
of God, might, under the influence of the internal 
weaknesses of the human nature and the apparent 
attractiveness of the phenomena of external nature, be 
easily misdirected towards finite transitory objects 
and be a source of fresh bondage and suffering. More- 
: over, he thought, unless the idea about God was refined 
and enlightened, unless a true conception about the 
ultimate Reality was formed in the mind of the spiritual 
aspirant, ltinkii % however sincerely and earnestly pra- 
ctised, might have a false and illusory God for its object, 
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might be directed towards a finite and imperfect person 
or thing falsely conceived as God, anti in that case 
lhakti , instead of hading the aspirant towards unity 
with true God, would lead him astray from God and 
move him round and round in the world of bondage 
and sorrow. No confidence could be placed in unenli- 
ghtened emotion. Emotion might have some efficacy in 
the spiritual path, but it must be under the guidance 
of intellect. Hence for the attainment of spiritual 
illumination an aspirant must carefully cultivate his 
intellect through the study ot scriptural and philosophical 
literature, through thoughtful reflection upon the nature 
of absolute Reality, through careful discrimination 
between truth and falsehood, rightness and wrongness, 
beauty and ugliness, self and not-seif, eternal reality and 
non~eternal realities, sources of freedom and sources of 
bondage, etc., and through deeper and deeper contempla- 
tion upon what is discovered to be the infinite eternal 
ultimate Truth and the highest ideal of life. Janendra 
Babu, though a householder, seemed to be of the definite 
opinion that a man, however earnest in his spiritual 
quest, could never realise the Truth and attain perfec- 
tion without renouncing^ the worldly life. He held the 
view that exclusive self-concentration upon the Absolute 
Truth was indispensable for reaching the spiritual goal 
of life and with that end in view the abandonment of 
all connection with the family and the society and of 
all worldly concerns and transitory interests was urgently 
necessary. Janendra Babu was a learned man, conver- 
sant with both Eastern and Western philosophical and 

religious systems. He advocated his views with sound 
reasoning in an impressive manner. 
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There was a yearning for good company in my 
mind at this period, and I wanted to come in personal 
touch with persons about whom 1 got good reports. I 
came to know from some friends that Janendra Babu 
was a man of noble character and deeply religious 
temperament and that he held a Gita class in the house 
of the Dhdnkora Zemindar in the city. I began to 
attend his class and listen to his instructions. Soon his 
attention was drawn towards me. Intimacy grew. I 
began to visit him in his own house. I got much 
encouragement from him in my spiritual aspiration. He 
deeply impressed upon my tender heart that all the 
wealth and honour and comfort of the world were 
nothing in comparison with spiritual attainments for 
the fulfilment of the human life, and that no earthly 
sacrifice should be considered too great for advancing 
in this spiritual path. The idea progressingly got hold 
of my impressionable youthful mind that all domestic 
ties, all social ties, and even the ties of patriotic service 
to the Motherlind should be torn asunder for the 
attainment of salvation, for the realisation of the ultimate 
Truth, for the final fulfilment of the spiritual mission 
of human life. When Janendra Babu, himself a house- 
holder, gave me with all the enthusiasm of his heart 
lessons on Tya'ga ( renunciation ), Vaira'gyz ( indifference 
to all worldly matters ), Jna’na ( search for the Absolute 
Truth), M*kti (deliverance from all bondage and 
sorrow ), etc., his wife would sometimes intervene. The 
elderly lady with her motherly heart would say— 4< Why 
are you putting these visionary ideals into the mind of 
this little boy ? Are you not virtually trying to turn 
him mad ? Will not such ideas puzzle his brain and 
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put him off his head? Don't you realise how his mother 
and father and other relations will be seriously affected, 
if these ideas possess his tender mind ? ” But Janendra 
Babu would not pay heed to the expostulations of the 
motherly lady. I remember that one day he asked his 
wife plainly,-" Well, you and I have lived a household 
life for so many years; we had not to suffer intensely 
the pangs of poverty; in the eyes of the outsiders we 
are living with comforts and honours. But have you 
enjoyed true peace in your life ? Can you sincerely say 
that you are wholly contented with this mode of life 
and that you want a repetition of such a life ? Don't 
you think that the lives of good Sanyo' sins are far 
superior to and happier than ours ? Otherwise why do you 
bend down your head at their feet ? If this little boy has 
the potentiality and capacity to pursue the high ideal, 
he will do it. Otherwise he will move in the usual path. 
But since he is earnestly inquisitive about the true 
ideal of human life, why should he be deprived of the 
knowledge of ideal ? If his destiny leads him to live a 
household life, even then he should not forget the 
supreme ideal of human life. What is the harm in 
imparting these lessons to him ? His wife was silenced. 
I was attracted more and more deeply towards his 
teachings, though much of what he said I could not at 
that stage understand with my undeveloped intellect. 
He taught me to make a serious study of the philoso- 
phical and religious works of the master minds and to 
reflect upon their arguments and conclusions calmly and 
impartially and not to be led away by emotions or 
prejudices. He instructed me to be more an earnest 
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truth-seeker than an emotional devotee. His instructions 
produced a deep impression upon my mind. 

My acquaintance with Janendra Babu began before 
I got through the Entrance ( Matriculation ) Examina- 
tion. When I entered the College with Logic as one of 
my optional subjects, I got Shashi Babu as my professor. 
I heard his reputation as a good teacher, as a learned 
scholar, as a religious man and a man of sacrifice. My 
mind was not at that time much interested in academic 
studies. I had no earnestness for securing good results 
in the examination. I was more eager to attain know- 
ledge of Truth and to find out the path to salvation, 
I found deeper interest in the study of those books 
which dealt with the ways and means for the realisation 
of the ultimate ideal of life than in the study of books 
prescribed by the University Even in the class-room 
while the professors were delivering lectures on their 
respective subjects I used generally to take my seat on 
the back bench and engage myself in the study of 
religious books. Somehow Shashi Babu’s attention was 
drawn towards me. I also was seeking opportunities for 
coming in personal contact with him. Gradually we 
became intimate with each other. I began to visit him 
in his house in order to get lessons from him on sub- 
jects of deeper interest. I had in my mind the desire 
for reading under his guidance and with his help 
standard books on psychology, philosophy, ethics and 
religion, which might enlighten my ideas on problems 
of higher spiritual interests and develop my intellectual 
capacity for independent and impartial thinking on 
such problems. But when I came in closer contact with 
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him, I found that this vastly erudite scholar did not 
attach much importance to the study of numerous 
books for advancement in the path of spirituality He 
regarded it rather as a hindrance in this path. He laid 
far greater emphasis upon the culture of Bhakti. He 
warned me that extensive study of religio-philosophical 
literature and acquaintance with the mutually conflicting 
views and the arguments and counter-arguments of 
different philosophical schools and religious sects would 
puzzle my head and heart and become a formidable 
obstacle in the way of advancement in the spiritual 
path. He strongly asserted that logic would never lead 
me to the ultimate Truth, that no philosopher could 
ever advance any logical argument for the ascertainment 
of the nature of the Absolute Reality which was not 
refuted with counter-arguments by other philosophers, 
that God or Brahman was beyond the reach of the 
naturally imperfect and finite human intellect, which 
must move round and round within the domain of 
space, time and relativity. He gave me the warning 
that if I put too much faith in the power of the 
intellect and the formal formulas of abstract logic, it 
would ultimately lead me to agnosticism and block the 
way of spiritual self-realisation. He wanted me to put 
more faith in the power of implicit faith in whole- 
hearted devotion to and all-consuming love for the 
Divine Personality. He assured me with all the strength 
of his conviction that the sincere and earnest cultiva- 
tion of such faith, devotion and love would progressively 
lead me to spiritual enlightenment, to self-realisation 
and God-realisation, to liberation from all bondage 
and sorrow of the world, to pertect fulfilment of the 
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mission of human life. According to him, it was Bhakti 
which could solve the riddle of life and lead the human 
soul to the centre of all existence. 

I was struck by the wide divergence of view-points 
of the two learned religious men, for both of whom I 
had high admiration. Janendra Babu warned me against 
the dangers of the path of Bhak i, and instructed me 
to adopt the path of Jnana* while Shashi Babu warned 
me against the dangers of the path of Jna'na and 
instructed me to adopt the path of Bhakti . The former 
wanted me to develop my intellect and seek for Truth, 
while the latter encouraged me to develop my spiritual 
emotion and to devote myself to the loving worship of 
the Divine Personality without any intellectual attempt 
to ascertain His true nature. The former asked me to 
make a critical study of the philosophical and religious 
views of different schools and to arrive at my own 
conclusion through independent th inking • while the 
latter advised me to avoid such a course and to confine 
my study to a few selected books, which might be 
sources of inspiration to me for the culture of Bhakti 
and might silence all doubts about the Divine Lord of 
the soul and all desires foi worldly objects. Shashi 
Babu told me that he chose three books as his constant 
companions, which were to him unfailing friends in all 
spiritual difficulties. These books were (i) Gita, (2) 
SriRamakrishm-Kathi'mrita , and (3) Imitation of 
Christ. He advised me also to make a serious study of 
these three books of eternal value and not to puzzle 
my head by the perusal of a variety of books on 
different subjects, if I intended seriously to advance in 
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the path of spirituality. He quoted bis master Bhagawa’n 
Sri Ramakrishna and said that my duty should be to 
taste the sweet mango fruits and not to count the 
number of trees and their branches and leaves in the 
garden or to make biological and botanical researches 
about them. 

Thus in the very early stage of my spiritual career 
I got two different kinds of instruction from two of my 
revered teachers. With my boyish understanding I 
somehow made a compromise between them. I went 
on cultivating Bit >kti and paid closer attention to the 
etudy of the three books selected by Shashi Babu, but 
I did not abandon the study of other religio-philoso- 
phical works in which I found interest and the attempt 
to develop my intellect and to extend the sphere of 
my knowledge. Both the teachers, however, agreed in 
emphasising the necessity for the cultivation of the 
spirit of renunciation and non — attachment, the habit 
of keeping aloof as far as practicable from worldly 
affairs, the practice of Brahm -chary a (self-restraint 
and specially the restraint of sexual impulses ), truth- 
fulness, fortitude, free lorn from desires for earthly com- 
forts, exclusive devotion to the supra-mundane eternal 
and infinite Reility. Such teachings made my mind 
more and mo/e averse to worldly concerns and streng- 
thened the spirit of \ai ugyu widen was already 
present m it. 

In accordance with the in t -action of Shashi Babu 
I paid nu ticular attm*ion to the study of the Oita, 
the Bamwrishn i*~Ka ha nr 40 md the Imit tcion oj Christ . 
The m »re 1 read them* u>e more was 1 convinced of 
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the truth of the testimonials which Shashi B ibu gave 
to them They were really sources of great inspiration 
and encouragement to me. My intellect was not then 
ripe enough to understand and appreciate fully the 
contents of these universally honoured books. But as far 
as I could enter into the spirit of them. I was charmed 
by the beauty and sublimity of their teachings. The 
spiritual ideal of my life was determined by these 
teachings. They immensely intensified my attitude of 
indifference to the world and devotion to God. They 
filled my mind and heart with the idea that God- 
realization was the true ideal of life and that. I ought to 
direct all my time and energy towards this end and aim. 
I was led to the definite conclusion that I should cul- 
tivate only such knowledge as might enlighten my 
outlook and help me in the attainment of the knowledge 
of God, I should perform only such activities as might 
purify my body and mind and refine my heart and 
intellect so as to make me fit for God-realisation, I 
should practise such devotion as might progressively 
absorb my whole being in the love for and blissful 
contemplation of the supreme Lord of the universe, - 
the One without a second. I was convinced of the 
worthlessness of all the grandeurs of the outer world 
and all the enjoyments of the worldly life. I felt that 
God-realisation was the only object worthy of being 
systematically pursued for its own sake. 

I may briefly mention here some of the noble ideas 
which at that time particularly appealed to my youthful 
mind and heart and which on that account made these 
books so dear to me. 1 found the Gita full of the 
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message of strength and courage and hope and self- 
confidence as well as that of faith and trust in God. 
The Gita starts with the inspiring command, — “ Never 
entertain impotence, you Pdrtha ( you man ), this is 
not at all worthy of your dignity ( as a man ); shake 
off all weakness from your heart and rise up as a 
hero.” Sri Krishna, the Divine author of the Gita, 
repeats this solemn appeal to the dignity and inner 
strength of man ( Arjuna being a representative man ) 
again and again in different forms of unambiguous 
language. He says that a man must deliver himself by 
dint of his own efforts from all that is undesirable to 
him ( uddhared a'tmana' — a'lma'nam), and must never 
allow a spirit of despair or depression to get hold of 
his mind and heart. He adds that every man is himself 
his own friend and himself his own foe. He exhorts 
man to live a fighting life in this world with faith in 
God and confidence in himself. He assures us that a 
man who is sincerely and earnestly bent on doing and 
achieving good ( kalya'na-krit ) has no fear of being 
immersed in the mire pf evil and holds out the hope 
that whether in this life or in the life to come he is 
sure to attain his wished-for ideal. He exhorts us to 
have faith in the Divine government of the world 
and go on* fighting for what is understood to be a 
noble cause. 

Another point which the Gita emphasised and 
which at that time emboldened me greatly is the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. I was inspired 
with the idea that I am the soul, — I am essentially a 
a spiritual entity, — that I am above all births and 
4 
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deaths and changes, that I have* no absolute beginning 
of existence and no absolute annihilation, that fire 
cannot bum me, a sword cannot kill me, water cannot wet 
me, wind cannot dry me up, that the changes of 
the body and the senses and even of the mind cannot 
affect me in any way, that I am not really confined 
within the body, but am all -pervading, above all tem- 
poral and spatial limitations. Such a grand conception 
of the soul is apt to make a man free from all kinds 
of fear, all kinds of self-diffidence, all kinds of weakness. 
Death is compared to change of clothing, -giving up 
the use of an old and ragged piece of cloth and getting 
a new one instead. A person realising himself as the 
soul never becomes old, never suffers from any disease, 
never loses the freshness of his spirit. He looks upon 
nobody as his enemy, since everybody is an embodi- 
ment of the soul. He fears none, he hates none, he 
envies none, he feels special attachment to none. 
Looking upon one’s own self and upon all persons and 
creatures from the view-point of the soul is a magni- 
ficent ideal, which enchanted my mind and heart at 
that time. 

Thirdly, I was most profoundly impressed by the 
sublime and beautiful conception of God as expounded 
in the Oita t. The author of the Gita does not describe 
God as a distant Being far remote from the world of 
human experience, having no relation with our feelings 
and aspirations, our duties and activities, our enjoy- 
ments and sufferings, or as an abstract Principle of 
metaphysical speculation having no direct bearing on 
our normal life, or as a supreme Ideal realisable only 
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by a very few rishis or saints through superhuman 
austerities ( tapasya' ). He brings God down to the 
plane of human experience,-he brings Him very near 
to our mind and heart, -he puts Him before us as One 
with Whom direct personal intercourse is possible. The 
illustrious author identifies himself fully with God and 
describes Him in the most exquisitely beautiful language 
as the true Self of himself, the true Self of all men 
and all living beings, the true Self of the universe and 
all the diversities appearing and disappearing within 
it. He does not think it worth his while to prove the 
existence of God with the help of any logical or phi- 
losophical arguments, just as a speaker does not think 
it necessary to adduce any argument to prove his own 
existence to his audience before the commencement of 
his lecture. God is his starting point. . He feels himself 
as God embodied in a human form. He speaks of God 
with as much certainty as when a man speaks of him- 
self and his own experiences. The mode of his speech 
carries conviction in +M mind of the hearer. He 
proclaims with certitude that God. ( i. e. his own true 
Self ) is the sole ultimate Ground and Support and 
Regulator and Destroyer of all the living and non- 
living beings, all the finite transitory relative existences 
■of the universe, — that all men and all creatures origi- 
nate from Him, are sustained and moved and regulated 
by Him, are led through different stages by Him, are 
killed and devoured by Him at the end of their career. 
All existences being from Him, in Him, by Him and 
for Him are essentially non-different from Him. He is 
•accordingly the true Self of all existences and all 
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existences are self-manifestations of Him. What we call 
unconscious existence and what we call conscious 
existence are only two mutually related forms of His 
cosmic self-expression. He is in the beginning and the 
middle and the end of all of them. The author of the 
Gita wants to bring home to us that our relation to 
God is not indirect and mediate, but direct and imme- 
diate, -that in our actual life we should not think of 
our connection with Him through any logical process, 
but we should feel His all-pervading presence within 
ourselves and in all phenomena around us. Every one 
of us should individually remember and constantly bear 
in mind that God is my true Self,-that 1 am born of 
Him, I am sustained by Him, I am given existence to 
as a self-conscious individual with the purpose of 
voluntarily carrying out His will in His world, -that 
my body, my intellect, my heart, my physical and 
mental powers and capabilities, my natural and social 
environments, ail these come from and belong to God 
and should be devoted to the service of God. Everyone 
of us ought to feel the touch of God within and without. 
In order to emphasise our closest personal relation with 
God, the Gita asks us to remember and feel that God 
is our eternal Father and Mother, benevolent Nurse and 
Guardian, unfailing Friend and Benefactor, absolute 
Shelter and Refuge, that we can realise His presence 
as such if we are sincerely and earnestly devoted 
to Him. 

Further, the Gita teaches us to realise God not 
only as the ultimate Ground of the world and the true 
Self of ourselves and all beings, nor merely as our 
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Father and Mother and Friend and Protector and in 
terms of other sweet personal relations, but it also 
teaches us to realise Him in the beauties and sub- 
limities of Nature and in the physical, moral and spiri- 
tual excellences of our fellowmen. The brilliance of the 
Sun, the soothing light of the Moon, the sweet scent 
of the flowers, the grandeur of the high mountains, the 
beauty of the flowing rivers, the fearless courage of the 
heroes, the soaring imagination of the poets, the austere 
self-discipline of the Yogis, the search for Truth of the 
philosophers, -all these are special manifestations of the 
glorious attributes of God, and the Gita teaches us to 
appreciate them as such and to see God in all such 
manifestations. This mode of outlook on the world we 
live in, if sincerely and earnestly , practised, enables us 
to feel that we live and move and have our being in 
God. The whole world then becomes Divine in our eyes 
and our whole life becomes spiritualised. This is a 
graud conception. 

Moreover, God of the Gita is not an indifferent 
heartless God. He is loving and merciful. His justice 
in the administration of the world-system is sweetened 
by love and mercy. He solemnly declares that however 
bad a man may be, if he ‘is whole-heartedly devoted to 
Him, if he loves Him and surrenders himself to His 
mercy, He delivers him from all his vices and all 
sorrows which might justly result from them, transforms 
his entire life and He gives him true knowledge and 
liberation. 

Fourthly, the doctrine of “ duty for ‘God’s sake,” 
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as propounded in the Oita, made a profound impression 
upon my mind. Actions are always voluntarily performed 
by men with some objects in view. No man willingly 
engages himself in any action without any motive,- 
without any idea of some desirable end. Men are 
actuated by different motives at different times. Can 
any common ideal of human actions be put before all 
men ? This is a puzzling question. Ordinarily men 
perform actions for the sake of finite and transitory 
objects of their own personal enjoyment. Egoistic pleasure 
or happiness is their motive. But the society, in which 
a man lives and upon the co-operation of which his 
happiness largely depends, demands that he must not 
even in his own interest be too much egoistic and 
that he must contribute to the welfare of his fellow- 
members of the society. Accordingly the welfare of the 
society or the welfare of the nation or the greatest 
good of the greatest number comes to be accepted as 
the proper and desirable ideal of human actions, and 
individuals are taught to be actuated by such a motive 
in the performance of their actions. Thus instead of 
* duty for the self’s sake ’ the doctrine of ‘ duty for 
the society’s sake ’ or * duty for the nation’s sake — 
the doctrine of service to the society or the nation or 
the Motherland,-is preached as a higher moral ideal by 
the teachers of different nations. Patriotism is accepted 
as a great virtue. But actions performed solely for the 
good of one particular community or nation may not 
unoften be injurious to other communities or nations. 
Patriots are not unoften indifferent to and even hostile 
to the interests of their fellow-men belonging to other 
communities and nations. Hence more liberal-minded 
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teachers preach the doctrine of 1 duty for Humanity’s 
sake. ’ They teach that whatever may be the special 
fields of activities of particular individuals, the motive 
of their actions should be the good of humanity, the 
good of man as man, the good of all fellow-beings. 
Many religious teachers and scriptures preach the doct- 
rine of ‘ duty for the sake of life after. death ’ or ‘duty 
for the soul’s sake They hold that the human life 
does not commence from the present birth and does 
not end with the present death and that it is not 
related only with the present generation of the society 
or the nation or the humanity. The soul of every 
individual has an eternal life. The good of the soul 
means the eternal good of the individual, and actions 
performed for the sake of this eternal good of the soul 
would as a matter of course contribute to the essential 
good of the society and the nation and the mankind. 
Hence the good of the soul should be the highest 
motive of human actions. There are other teachers who 
preach that the duties of human life should be per- 
formed without any other ulterior motive, without any 
regard for their consequences in this life or in any 
other future life, but for the sake of duty itself. 
According to them ‘ duty for duty’s sake ’ should be 
the motto. Whatever duty may be incumbent upon any 
individual in accordance with his position in the society 
or the nation and his physical and mental capacities 
should be performed as duty with a spirit of indifference 
and not attachment to their results. The Gita places the 
human life on a much higher spiritual plane than all 
the afore-said ethical and religious doctrines do. The 
Gita teaches that though living and moving and acting 
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in this world of ever-changing phenomena, man is 
essentially and eternally related to God, Who is the 
Soul of his soul and the Lord of his body and mind, 
and he owes all his duties and obligations to God. He 
has to accept as Divine commands all the duties which 
are apparently attached to him by the society or the 
nation or the Humanity, and he has to perform them 
earnestly and conscientiously in the spirit of service to 
God. Physical and mental enjoyments, welfare of the 
family and the society and the nation and the humanity, 
good of the soul in future life, -all these should be 
subordinate to the devoted service of God. Man is to 
consider himself as well as all other beings as of God 
and for God, and hence his life of voluntary activity 
should be entirely dedicated to God. Thus according to 
the teachings of the Gita actions should not be 
performed for the sake of any finite and transitory 
objects of enjoyment, either of the self or of others, 
either of this world or of the other world; but duties, 
which are incumbent on us at particular stages of our 
life by virtue of the particular positions we occupy in 
this world by the Divine will, should be conscientiously 
and fearlessly performed in the spirit of devoted service 
to the sole Lord of our souls and the world. The noble 
feelings of love, admiration, reverence and self-surrender 
should be cultivated and directed towards the Lord, 
Who is immanent in all beings of the world and also 
transcends them all in His infinite eternal absolute 
self-conscious blissful nature. Our whole life should be 
God-centric. All the functions of our life, cognitive, 
emotional and volitional, -all our domestic, social, 
political, economic, humanitarian and religious duties-all 
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our thoughts, words and deeds, -should revolve round 
this one centre. Devotion to God should be the soul 
of all the activities of our body and mind. This mag- 
nificent conception of the ideal of man’s practical life 
I obtained from Gita. 

The noble teachings of Sri RdmaKrishna-Kathdmrita 
I understood in this way. God is the Supreme Reality. 
He is personal as well as impersonal, Sagttna ( with 
attributes ) as well as Nirguna ( without attributes ), 
S a'ka'ra (with form) as well as N ir a' k%'r a ( without any 
definite form ). No characterisation of God is perfect 
and comjfcete. In whatever way our finite intelligence 
may conceive and characterise the Absolute Reality, it 
must be imperfect, incomplete, partial and inadequate. 
He is above intelligence, above mind and speech. But 
as we must think of Him in terms of the categories of 
our finite understanding, and must worship Him in 
accordance with the conception which our intellect 
forms about Him, we ought to accept as natural and 
inevitable the differences of conceptions about God and 
the diverse modes of worshipping Him, that are preva- 
lent in the human race, and even among the philoso- 
phers and saints and founders of religious sects. Even 
those who rise above the plane of finite intelligence in 
their deepest spiritual intuition must at the time of 
teaching others use the intellectual concepts and terms 
to make themselves intelligible*to the truth-seekers of 
the lower planes. Hence in their oral teachings limita- 
tions of expressions are inevitable and consequently 
apparent differences in the teachings of different teachers 
also are inevitable. But we ought not to lose sight of 
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the fact that all the scriptures and all the religious 
teachers seek to give expression to the nature of the 
same God, the same Absolute Spirit, the same ultimate 
Object of human worship. God is one, though the con- 
ceptions about Him may be various, the categories 
employed to describe His nature may be diverse and 
the modes of approach towards Him may be of different 
kinds. We should most carefully remember that it is 
the One, Who is conceived and described in numerous 
ways, and that all the diverse forms of religious dis- 
cipline are intended for the realisation of the same 
Ultimate Truth, for reaching spiritually the same God. 
Those who worship Him as possessed of f<Jpns and 
attributes and those who contemplate Him as above 
all forms and attributes, those who think of Him as 
omnipotent and omniscient and as the Creator, Ruler 
and Destroyer of the world and those who conceive 
Him as the powerless actionless changeless absolute 
Spirit, those who adore Him in the male form and 
address Him as Father or Lord as well as those who 
adore Him in the female form and address Him as 
Mother, -all refer to the same Supreme Being, There 
is absolutely no ground for quarrelling about these 
apparent differences, which are only differences in 
names and forms and intellectual conceptions, but which 
indicate no difference with regard to the Reality 
pointed to. 

Sri Ram Krishna makes clear his doctrine of the 
unity of God inspite of the, diversity of names, forms 
and concepts about Him by means of beautiful similies. 
Just as the people belonging to different races and 
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speaking different languages apply different names, such 
as Water, Jala, Pa'ni, Aqua, ect. to the same object, 
and just as these differences in names create or indicate 
no difference in the object itself or its properties, 
so the people belonging to different religious 
communities apply to the same Supreme Spirit such 
different names as God , Alla'h, Jehova', Brahman, Siva, 
Vishnu, Krishna , Ra'ma, Ganesh, Ka'li, Durga', etc. and 
these names indicate no difference about the ultimate 
object of worship. He gives another example. A chame- 
lion, endowed with the inherent capacity of assuming 
diverse colours at different times, appears differently 
to different observers and each person conceives it as 
possessed of the particular colour he perceives. All 
persons however soe the same chamelion, though their 
perceptions and the resulting conceptions differ. In the 
same way, the Infinite Eternal Absolute 'Spirit reveals 
Himself to the finite empirical consciousness of different 
truth-seekers in different forms. Though they are 
blessed with the experience of the same Spirit, they on 
account of the relative and conditioned character of 
their consciousnesses perceive Him differently and each 
explains His nature as he perceives it. 

His parable of several blind men trying to form a 
conception of a big elephant is also very interesting. 
Each of them perceives the elephant by means of the 
sense of touch. One touches the trunk and conceives 
him as of the form of a moving piece of rope. Another 
touches one of his legs and conceives him as of the form 
of a piller. A third touches his belly and conceives him as 
of the form of a big jar. And so on. Thus each of them 
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touches the same ^tephant, but they perceive him diffe- 
rently and form different partial conceptions of his nature. 
Similarly on account of the limitations of the spiritual 
consciousness of religious aspirants, they get partial 
experience of the Eternal Infinite Absolute Brahman 
and form diverse intellectual conceptions about 
His nature. 

By means of such nice appealing examples Sri 
Ramkrishna explains the reasons for differences among 
the religious teachers, the great philosophers and the 
recognised Scriptures of different philosophical schools 
and religious sects with regard to the nature of God 
and the ways of realising Him. He asserts that they 
all think of, speak of and experience the same Infinite 
and Eternal Supreme Spirit, though their utterances 
may be divergent, their angles of vision may be 
different, their experiences may be partial, their con- 
ceptions may be imperfect, on account of the inherent 
limitations of the human consciousness and conceptional 
power. He further asserts that from the spiritual point 
of view such differences do not matter much, provided 
the adherents of particular conceptions sincerely and 
earnestly pursue the Truth and discipline their whole 
life in accordance with their own light and do not 
cherish any attitude of narrowness, bigotry, dogmatism 
and arrogance and do not enter into any quarrel with 
others on the score of such differences of views. Every 
religious aspirant should develop in his heart the 
sentiment of loving devotion to God as he conceives 
Him, should worship Him according to the mode adopted 
by him, and should cultivate the feeling of love, 
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sympathy and good-will for all mejl of all religious 
communities, — nay, for all living creatures, as the 
manifestations and embodiments of the Divine. This 
mode of advance in spiritual life would ultimately lead 
the devotee to the highest spiritual plane, - the plane 
of supra-consciousness above the intellectual plane,-and 
identify the human consciouness with the Divine Cons- 
ciousness. This would also put an end to all bigotry, 
small - mindedness, bitterness and hostility in the field 
of religion^ as well as the arrogant sectarian spirit of 
proselytisation. He proclaims with no uncertain voice,— 
All paths lead to the same goal ”, “ All philosophical 
views and religious doctrines are modes of approach to 
the same Ultimate Reality. *’ 

Thus I was deeply impressed by the grand idea of 
the harmony of all religious faiths, as expounded in 
Ra'mkrishna Katha'mriia. I was profoundly convinced of 
the futility of troubling my head about the particulars 
of the religious doctrines. Sri Ramkrishana Paramhansa- 
dev used to say, — “ This world is like a garden of 
mangoes. We have come here to taste the sweet fruits, 
and not to count the number of trees and their branches 
and leaves; nor to spend our time in the observation 
of their colours and sizes and shapes, nor to dig the 
earth to find out the roots of the trees. Let us devote 
ourselves to God-realisation. What is the need of 
entering into the metaphysical subtleties or the logical 
juggleries or of quarrelling about the superiority of one 
conception of God or one method of approach to Him 
to another.” This instruction deeply captured my heart 
at that time. I made serious endeavours to drive out 
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all questions about unnecessary details from my mind 
and to devote myself whole-heartedly to the cultiva- 
tion of love and reverence for the Divine, in accordance 
with the conception I had formed about Him. 

I also learnt from Kathamrita not to pray to God 
for anything other than Bhakti to Him. I had somehow 
been led by this ideal even before my study of this 
sacred book. This noble ideal of my heart got fresh 
strength and vividness, when I found it beautifully 
expounded by the great saint in his characteristic 
language. Thenceforward during all the years in which 
prayer formed a part of my Sadhana I would never 
pray for anything else than whole-hearted loving 
devotion to God. 

From Imitation of Christ I obtained the most 
inspiring instruction about Vairagya and Bhakli, - non — 
attachment to the worldly concerns and love towards 
God. “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, save to love 
God and Him only to serve.” I was impressed by the 
unsubstantial nature of all the enjoyments of the world, 
as depicted in this book. The only worthy ideal to pursue 
in this human life is perfect love for God and all- 
giving service to Him. Faith in Christ, I was convinced, 
does not mean the acceptance of the dogmas and the 
forms of worship of the Christian Church or the mere 
belief that Christ will give us salvation in after-life; 
but it means the sincere and earnest imitation of the life 
of Christ, — the systematic pursuit of the moral and 
spiritual ideal which was realised in His life. ** Love 
Thy God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, with 
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all thy soul, and love thy fellow-beings as thyself ” - 
this was the central principle of his life, and to follow 
Christ, -to accept Christ in life-means to follow this 
principle, to make life lull of love for God and all His 
creatures, and to give expression to this love through 
disinterested service. I was fascinated with this ideal 
of life. 

During this period I studied Sankaracharya’s 
Moha-Mudgar ( a hard stroke to worldly attachment ), 
Bhartrihari’s Vaira'gya - Satakam ( one hundred verses 
for awakening the spirit of non-attachment to the 
world ), Vijoy Krishna Goswami’s Upadesha (sermons) 
and many other religious books. I also studied the lives 
of many illustrious saints of different sects, such as 
Buddha, Chaitanya, Nanaka and others. I read one book 
( Ta'pastna'la 1 ) in which the lives of many Mahomedan 
saints were nicely depicted and another book ( Jivani 
Sangraha ). in which the life - sketches of a large number 
of Hindu saints were compiled. All these books added 
fuel to my burning spirit of indifference to worldly 
affairs and yearning for God-realisation. I did not study 
these books for the sake of erudition or reputation for 
scholarship; I always wanted to obtain inspiration from 
' them and to kindle the fire of spirituality in my heart. 
The study had its desired effect upon my life. My 
enthusiasm for advancing in the path of spirituality 
increased day by day. 

I found in the lives of the great saint6 of all the 
outwardly divergent religious communities how strikingly 
they resembled one another in their abandonment of 
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all actual and possible worldly comforts, in their 
strenuous struggle for mastery over worldly desires and 
passio'fts, in their voluntary adoption of a life of poverty 
and simplicity, in their patient and persevering pursuit 
o the ideal inspite of repeated failures and disappoint- 
ments, in their deep love and devotion to God ( in 
whatsoever way He might be conceived ) and in their 
undaunted faith in the path adopted by them for God- 
realisation. All of them regarded the spiritual world as 
infinitely more real than this world of sensible realities, 
and the spiritual ideal of life as infinitely superior to 
all economic, political and hedonistic ideals. Wealth 
and power, name and fame, family and society, pleasure 
and happiness, were nothing to them in comparison 
with God-realisation, and they easily renounced all 
for its sake. Their renunciation of the world however 
did not mean that they were hard-hearted or 
feelingless. Love, compassion and good-will for all men 
and all the creatures of God formed essential parts of 
their love for God. Some might be deeply absorbed in 
contemplation and meditation, and some might render 
active services to the society, but love and sympathy 
for fellow-beings are found to be a common feature of 
all spiritually-minded men and women of all sects. 
Such noble characteristics of the lives of saintly persons 
as well as the lessons imparted by them made a lasting 
Impression upon my tender mind, and my determina- 
tion to devote my whole energy for the realisation of 
God in my life and to pursue the path shown by 
these God-intoxicated men acquired greater and greater 
strength in course of time. 
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Now my thought turned to another practical problem:- 
What should bo the modo of my life ? Should I continue 
my studies in order to pass the University examinations 
and then become a pleader or a professor and lead the 
life of a good man of this world ? Or should I leave 
the college and the home, turn out a Sa'dhu and 
devote my entire time and energy to God-realisation ? 
Sometimes I used to sit in solitude and® probe into my 
mind and ask myself — “ What do you want ? Do you 
want money, position, prestige, honour etc. etc., or do 
you want God ? ” Sometimes I awoke at dead of night 
and deeply searched my heart. Sometimes I could not 
enjoy sleep during the night on account of uncertain 
and restless condition of my mind. I took 4 months to 
arrive at a decision and ultimately I resolved upon 
leaving the College and dedicating my life wholly to 
the contemplation of God. I expressed my desire to 
Sashi Babu, arid he readily gave his consent to my 
resolution. After 8 months’ attendance at the college, I 
bade farewell to it. 

Sometime afterwards I informed Janendra Babu of 
the abandonment of my academic career. He did not 
like it. Ho laid strong emphasis on the necessity of the 
acquisition of knowledge even for purely religious life 
and earnestly advised me to continue my studies at 
home for the refinement of my ideas and the enlighten- 
ment of my intellect. He impressed upon me the 
necessity of acquiring at least a general knowledge of 
the truths discovered by the modem sciences for the 
purpose of becoming a thorough student of Philosophy 
and comprehending the ultimate Truth behind and 
beyond the universe. He made me procure a copy of 

5 
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Ganot’s Physics, and himself began to teach it. He 
asked me to go to Sashi Rabu and to read with him 
Sulley’s Psychology. On many occasions did I go to 
Sashi Babu.with the book, but he never allowed me 
even to open the book. He would always sing the glory 
of lihakti (love towards God) in preference to * jna'na ’ 
(knowledge of God), while I heard Janendra Babu 
singing the gl<#y of ‘ Jtiana ’ in preference to lihakti. 1 
had a deep regard for both of them. Both of them had 
a deep affection for me and were earnest about my 
spiritual welfare. But their view-points were different 
and each wanted to guide me in his own way. I was 
in a fix. 

However, this state of things did not last long. 
The burning zeal for S a'dhana' within me rendered the 
further prosecution of studies practically impossible. It 
led me almost inspite of myself to devote the whole 
time at my disposal to the incessant repetition of the 
holy name of ‘‘Siva’’ and to the contemplation of His 
all-pervading presence and glorious character. Only 
about an hour or so I used to spend in the study of 
religious literature. Sometimes I tried to concentrate my 
attention on a picture of “Siva’* which I used to keep 
with me. At night I used to wake up to 12 O’clock. 
Sometimes I passed through lonely streets, always repeat- 
ing the name of God. I used now and then to sit in a 
16nely spot on the river-side and engage myself deeply 
in Sadhana. Sometimes I went out to the forest of 
B'howa'l with only one blanket on to have experience o 
Sadhana in jungle ( forest ) life. 



CHAPTER IV 
Search for Guru 

By this time I imbibed a strong desire for placing 
myself under the guidance of a competent Guru. It 
developed in this way. Since my boyhood I had been 
hearing that without Guru no aspirant could ever reach 
the spiritual goal. “Verily shall a truth-seeker approach 
a Guru”, - ‘‘Guru is one who hath realised God and is 
versed in Scriptures”, - all this they said was written 
in the Upanishads, the last word on spirituality. The 
same in essence are the the teachings of the Gitd. 
“Realise Truth” It declares, ‘‘by intelligent questions 
and service and submission unto thy Guru”. Kabir’s 
D oh avail* lent support to to the same idea. There also 
I found the glory of Guru sung very loudly. The book 
declares categorically that there can be no salvation 
without the Light of Guru to illumine the path. Be- 
sides these, another influence continually fed my faith. 
1 knew some of the disciples of revered Yijoy Krishna 
Goswaini. From them I learnt that the real Guru 
(Sadguru) delivers his disciples from bondage in one or 

* I remember now how 1 got this book. Daring Ardho- 
dayayoga I accompanied my mother when *she wont to take 
hath in the Ganges at Calcutta. At that tin^o being not 
familiar with many religious works, I. went to a big shop 
and handed over the bookseller Rs. o/— and asked him to 
give me some religions books. Tho book-seller knowing mo 
to be innocent and ignorant kindly gave me five books 
in return, one of them was a big bo ok~K ABIIVS 
Doha vali with Bengali translation. 
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tw® births, or at the most in three births. So long as the 
real Guru does not lead his disciples to the realisation 
of the highest ideal of this mundane existence, his own 
mission is not fulfilled. Having liberated all his disci- 
ples, the gracious Guru gets himself liberated last of 
all; just as a cowherd, while returning home with the 
cattle in his charge from the other side of a river, puts 
the cattle ahead of himself and then swims across the 
river along with the last of them. Having heard about 
the glory of a real Gum and his acts of grace, I began 
to feel more and more deeply the necessity for putting 
myself in the charge of a holy Gum for deliverance 
from this world of bondage and sorrow. Though I had 
not experienced acutely any sort of sorrow in this 
world, still the idea of the sorrowfulness of the world 
was impressed upon my mind and heart by the study 
of religious literature and the personal contact of 
religious men. 1 drew a dark picture of this world 
within my mind. All wealth and honour, pleasure and 
comfort, which the world could possibly confer on men, 
were regarded by me as of no value at all. Good in 
this world, I was convinced, was insignificant in com- 
parison with evil. There was nothing here on earth 
which could be ^accepted by me as a worthy object of 
ambition. The only worthy object of aspiration in this 
world was to get rid of it, to renounce it and attain 
spiritual perfection. But emancipation from all bondages 
and sorrows of the world and realisation of the supra- 
mundane spiritual bliss was not, as I was taught, 
possible without the grace of a Guru, who himself 
attained this blissful state and was perfectly liberated 
from the world. Without getting Guru, I could never be 
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delivered from sorrow and bondage in any other way. 
Such thoughts, continuously revolving in the mind, 
aroused in me a deep feeling of want and made mo 
anxious, to be blessed with the mercy of a true Guru. 

1 went hither and thither in search of such a Guru. 
I met the illustrious Pandit Sashadhar Tarka Chuddmani 
who put up for a few lays at the house of one of his 
disciples in our Moho'.d (quarter) 1 . I used to go to 
him off and on and lie received me with cordial affec- 
tion. He was a great Vcddntic scholar and at the same 
time an orthodox Brahmin. He advised me repeatedly 
to have unquestioning and implicit faith in our Scrip- 
tures. I got from him some practical lessons on S&dhana 
as well. But inspite of all my reverence and gratitude 
to him, t could not accept him as my Guru, perhaps 
because he was a house-holder and not a world-renounc- 
ing saint. On some occasions I went to Swami Tripur- 
linga of S.vdrnibdg, who was a very widely respected 
Sddhu, and sought instruction from him. But on account 
of his apparently irritable temper and outwardly rich 
style of living, I turned away from him with a feeling 
of disappointment. I then went to Shdh Saheb ( near 
Fulbdrid ) who was generally believed to be above a 
hundred years in age. I had met him previously at 
Dacca twice or thrice. His sweet behaviour, his tender 
affection, his simple advice, attracted my admiration 
and love; but the conception I had formed in my mind 
of an ideal Guru was not fully satisfied, and I had to- 

* M adan Mohan Dutta's house, at Cha'nnighat, Dacca. 
Madan Baba ( father of the renowned Pleader, N >lini Mohan 
Datta ) was the famous Muktear of Dacca. 
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turn back disappointed. Frustrated again and again in 
my earnest attempts to find out a Guru after my heart. 
I felt sad and returned home. At this time I happened 
to meet one disciple of the famous Brahmachfiri of 
Barodi. He sometimes put up at the house of the 
Zerninddr of Dhdnkora', who was his disciple. After 
some visits to and talks with him, I prayed to him 
for instruction about Sadhana. He hastily took me to 
a solitary room, gave me some Mantra and asked me 
to repeat it. I do not know whether he meant to make 
me a disciple or not, but I on my part did not look 
upon him as my Guru. 

I however could not rest contented without a Guru. 
My search continued. -I was told that many Sadhus 
could be found assembled at Kamakshya. I started for 
that place, but could not reach there. Though my 
father was known to be a Likh-Pati (owner of a lakh 
of rupees ), I was not allowed to have a single penny 
for any religious purpose. I managed to travel upto 
JagannathGunj without any ticket. There I met with 
obstruction and was not permitted to catch the steamer 
owing to my pennilessness. Baffled in the attempt I 
returned home with a heavy heart. On another occasion 
I was told about a Yogi residing in Calcutta. I wrote 
him a letter to which he kindly gave a reply. I went 
to his place, but could not meet him, because he had 
by that time left for some far-off hill-station. Again 
baffled, I put on a Sadhu's dress at Calcutta and 
started for Benares without ticket. Though I had to 
face some trouble on the way, I managed to reach the 
sacred city. An elderly Swamijee, observing my young 
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age, kindly inquired about ray motive and advised me 
not to proceed further in this fashion, because there 
was danger of falling into the trap of pseudo-sadhu*. 
Sadly disappointed I turned back, halted at Buddha- 
Gaya' on the way and. returned home. Having then 
heard of Purndnand Swamijee of Jagatpur A'shram in 
the district of Chittagong, I again left home and passed 
a few days at Chittagong and Jagatpur. The Swamijee's 
Brahmacharya - Ashram had two sections, -one of young 
men and another of young women. The proximity of 
the young of both sexes in the Ashram and the manner 
in which the old Swamijee mixed with his young dis- 
ciples of the softer sex produced a disgust in my puri- 
tanic heart. He fell short of my ideal of a Guru and I 
returned disappointed. 

Now Janendra Babu informed me of the arrival of 
a famous Sadhu, Keshavanand Brahmachari ( Guru of 
Jnananand Swami, the head of the Bharat Dharma 
Maha Mandal of Benares ) and spoke highty of him and 
asked me to meet h m at once. I went to his place. 
His majestic appearance attracted me and I prayed to 
him for taking me as his disciple. He put some ques- 
tions to me and complied with my request. He said 
“ I am leaving this place to-morrow; I shall write to 
you after I reach Brinddban ( Radhabagh A'shrama ); 
you should go there on receipt of my letter and be my 
disciple. ” He added, “ As you have imbibed a love 
for S'iva and formed of repeating the name 

of Siva, your name shall be Sivananda.” After some 
days I' received his letter, in which he asked me to go 
to his Ashrama. This time I thought that I should 
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give up all worldly connexions for good. I went to 
take leave of my parents. My affectionate mother, who 
was a pious lady checked her agonies and tears and 
bade farewell to her dearest and youngest child, saying, 
Be thou happy and progress in thy path. 7 ' Receiving 
the passage— money for Brindaban from my beloved 
mother, I started from* Dacca. I first went to Mdnicgunj 
just to pay my parting respects to my dear Professor, 
Sashi Babu* 

Now, Sashi Babu did not like that I should be a 
disciple of Keshavanand. He induced me to go to 
Belur Math and wrote a letter of introduction to Swami 
Shuddhdnand. I went to Belur Math and stopped there 
for about a fortnight. There were many Sadhus residing 
at the Math at that time. I enjoyed the company oj 
Swami Suddhanand arid Swami Premdnand. Swami 
Suddhananda and myself used to sit together every, 
night upto 11 P. M.; he would give me many valuable 
lessons and encourage me in my endeavour for spiritual 
progress. I was much impressed by Swami Premananda’s 
love and frankness. One day, while he was somewhat 
ill, he poured out his heart and said to Swami Shuddha- 
nand in my presence “ We have seen Thdkur; we lived 
with him, what of that ? What has occurred to us ? 
What have we earned 1 yt I was thus benefited and 
impressed by their company. But the mode of easy-living 

* Sashi Baba used to live with his elder brother Rajani 
Mohan Basak who was at that time a Mnktear of Manikganj 
apd known to be a great benefactor of students. Afterwards 
Rajani Babu opened the famous Dha'keshwari Mill, the 
pioneer Cloth-Mill of East Bengal. 
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of the inmates of ' the Matha could not attract 
me. However, on the eve of my departure, Swami 
Brahmdnanda, after giving me some advice on Sadhand 
said “ Some days back we took some young man 
into our Ashrama, for that we were put to trou* 
bles; you also are quite young and your brother 
is a pleader; lienee the next time you come, you 
should come with your father’s written permissien.* 

* My father late Nanda Kumar D:\tiri w;is at that time 
an old retired gentleman, living permanently at his own 
Dacca residence. His village home was at Kha r rkhola ( near 
Shckhernagar ) within Bikmmpur, the most culturally 
advanced portion ( pargana' ) of the Dacca District. He 
belonged to a cultured Ku'yastha family of the village and 
was the owner of a ia f lukda f rt there. He is known to have 
been a good Arabic scholar. Before his retirement he had 
been engaged as an Amin ( surveyor ), in which profession 
he is said to have amassed much money. He was known in 
the neighbourhood as a master of a Lakh ( Ldkhapati ), 
though he had not much reputation for charity and social 
service. One of the big streets of the Dacca Municipality was 
named after hirn its Nanda Kumar Street. He was the father 
of three sons and three daughters. The eldest son, late Lalifc 
Kumar Datta, M. A. B. L, a pleader of Dacca and for some 
time Govt,. Pleader, was from the worldly point of view the 
most successful of them. la his college days he had been 
known one of the brilliant studerjts of Science in the 
University. He had been a rival fellow-student of the world- 
renowned educationist, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, whom he had 
beat down in the M. A. Examination in Science, -the only 
examination in which Ashuto3h stood second. I am my 
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You ought now to go back and acquire more 
knowledge. You should devote greater attention to 
the study of Sanskrit and English. This will be 
of substantial help to your own self-discipline and 
also to the cause of our mission. ” I was however 
bent on going to Brindaban. When I was about 
to start, one elderly Swami of the Math, whose vera- 
city I got no reasonable ground for doubting, spoke to 
mo something about the moral character of Swami 
Keshabananda, and uttered some words of caution. This 
changed my mind. I gave up the idea of offering 
myself at the feel of Keshabananda and retraced my 
steps to Dacca. 

At this period two apparently conflicting ideals of 
of life put me somewhat in a fix. One was the ideal 

father’s youngest, son, -younger than at least two of the sons 
of my eldest brother. My second brother, Aswiai Kamar 
Dattft, looked after Talnkdari and had no issue. My oldest 
brother was not only successful in his profusion and in the 
earning of wealth, but he was also fortunate in respect of 
his sons. He was the father of four sons, each of whom has 
attained success in the worldly life. 

1 . P. K. Datia, M. A., M. Sc., sometime Professor of 
Chemistry, Leeds University, England. He had carried 
on research on organic chemistry problems related to 
the derivatives of important Diazo-compounds. Afterwards 
for many years he was the Senior Educational Advisor 
to the High Commissioner for India in England (at. 
present retired ). 

2. T>. K. Dab a. Engineer, P. W. D. Calcutta 

8 . J. K. Datta. R. C. S. ( Edin ), M. B. C. P. ( Edift ), 

the renowned specialist in Ear-Thront-Nose diseases, 
Calcutta. 

4 . ,T. K. Datta, Pleader, Dacca. 
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of renunciation and intense spiritual self-discipline and 
the other was the ideal of intellectual search for truth 
and devotion to philosophical study. From my very 
youth I had the inquisitiveness to know intellectually 
about the nature of the ultimate Reality, of my true 
self and of the ultimato constitution of the world. At 
the same time I imbibed the idea that the fulfilment 
of life consisted in spiritual self-discipline and complete 
detachment from all worldly concerns. The ideal of 
intellectual pursuit of truth was strengthened by the 
advice of Janendra Babu and that of spiritual devotion 
got its stimulus from the instruction of Sashi Babu. I 
may mention here that both these tendencies were so 
deep - rooted in my nature that they continue side by 
side to influence my mode of life even in this advanced 
age. Ramkrishna Paramhansadev’s spirit strengthened 
the attitude of indifference and Sadhana within me, while 
the recent advice of his spiritual son ( Rakhdl Mahdrdj 
Swami Brahmanand ) for whom I had much reverence 
and admiration, aroused my latent desire for knowledge. 

Having come back home this time I paid more 
attention to learning. I promised Upanishads aud seve- 
ral other works from different libraries. From the Dacca 
College Library I borrowed many books with the help 
of a friend of mine who was a student of the College.* 

From the study of Upanishads I learnt that all 
the beings in the world come into being from Brahman 
(God), that they all exist in Him and by Him and that 
at the end of their phenomenal career they all go back 

* Sachindra Chandra Chanda, afterwards he became an 
advocate at Pegn. 
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and enter into Him. By this act of producing, sustaining 
and dissolving the world, God does not suffer any change 
or modification in His nature. The relation between 
God and individual being is that God is the Soul of 
all souls, the inner Being of all beings, the Indwelier 
and Ruler in every heart. The realisation of this truth, 
the direct experience of God as the sole truth of the 
self and the world -is the ultimate ideal of the consci- 
ous moral and spiritual life of man. Life continues to 
be a life of discord, disharmony, disquietude, sorrow and 
restlessness, until and unless this truth is perfectly 
realised. No one can get rid of sorrows and fears and 
attain peace and bliss without seeing the blissful unity 
of the Divine Spirit behind and within the bewildering 
diversities of phenomena. The quest of God ought to 
be the highest duty of man. 

After having read the Upani shads (with Sanskrit 
Commentary) and some philosophical discourses on them 
( Gough's Philosophy of the Upamshads >, I studied 
Brahman-Sutras with Sankara’s commentary (with big 
Bengali Tika by Kdlivar Vedanta Vdgish). I could not 
follow the most important portions of the commentary 
viz. A dh yafsbha'shya ( Introduction — his discourse on the 
Theory "of Illusion ) and the refutation of the other 
systems of philosophy ( the first two sections of the 
second Chapter ), but I could understand other easier 
portions. 

One of the important practical results of my study 
of higher religious and philosophical literature upon my 
actual religious life was that I came to look upon 
image-worship from a different point of view and my idea 
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about the idols underwent a radical change. Formerly 
I looked upon them as really living gods, though I knew 
them to be the same God with different forms. My belief 
was that God Himself assumed different forms and 
mercifully revealed Himself before us in the forms of 
these Deities. But now I came to learn that God Him- 
self did not appear in the forms of these Deities or 
Idols, but that they were mere symbols adopted by the 
religious aspirants of different sects for their own con- 
venience in practising devotion and worship. God was 
not and could not be a limited Being with a particular 
bodily form, but He was an infinite eternal formless 
Being. But still to practise devotion or concentration, 
some sensible object, natural or artificial, was accepted 
as a symbol ( Pratika ), and the Divine attributes were 
ascribed to it. The practice of thinking of and realising 
Divinity in one such object might help the realisation 
of Divinity everywhere. This was only one of the methods 
of spiritual discipline and not compulsory for all. It was 
regarded as a subordinate form of worship. When I learnt 
this from the Scriptures, my attitude towards the ima- 
ges of God was radically changed. I lost my living faith 
in the supposed living Gods. There was a violent reac- 
tion in my mind, which practically revolted aghinst them. 
This was an indication of my temper, which was unco- 
mpromising, which would either accept anything wholly 
or reject it altogether. I could no longer worship any 

idol. If the idols were not really Gods or embodiments 
of Gods, why should I falsely imagine them to be so 

and show any respect to them ? I began to disregard 
them. Though sometimes on account of deep-rooted 
prejudices some fear, would creep into my mind, specially 
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when I passed by some temple without paying any 
homage, I would by the exercise of my reason and the 
strength of my determination, drive away the fear. I 
would strongly impress upon my mind that the idols 
were not God or gods, that the idols were artificial finite 
things of this world, that faith in God did not mean 
faith in idols and disregard of the idols did not amount 
to disrespect to God. This revolt against popular religion 
and popular gods was the first result of my study of 
the higher scriptural works. I learnt to put reason above 
faith, intellect above emotion, logic above tradition. 

Now I began with my unripe intellect to ponder 
over the nature of God in the light of the philosophical 
scriptures. This world is experienced as consisting of 
entities which appear and go away - which have begi- 
nning and end in time. So these should be called effe- 
cts. These effects must be due to some cause or causes, 
because we cannot conceive of effects without causes. 
Without reference to causes, we cannot account for the 
divergences of effects. Nothing can come out of nothing; 
whatever is non-eternal must have a sufficient ground 
for its coming into existence and its nature must be 
determined by that cause or ground; - this is a funda- 
mental principle of our thought and all arguments about 
realities are based on this principle. As the production 
of a transitory thing must be due to some real cause, 
so its sustenance also must be dependent on some gro- 
und. A thing having self-dependent existence cannot 
die out, cannot be destroyed. A self-existent entity, if 

any, must be eternal. Hence a\\ the objects oi out expe- 

rience, whether living or non-living, whether big or 
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small, must be recognised as having only derivative and 
dependent existence. The production and sustenance and 
destruction of all of them must be due to causes or 
grounds. We therefore naturally seek for the causes of 
every object or event that we experience. 

But the causes which we discover of the particular 
objects or events of our experience are themselves of 
the same derivative dependent and contingent nature, 
and must be products of other causes. Hence the 
question arises, - Is there any ultimate cause or ground 
of the world, -of this series of secondary causes and 
effects, which constitute the world of our actual and 
possible experience ? Is there any entity which is itself 
not the effect of anything, which is self-existent and 
self-dependent and therefore eternal, but which is the 
first and independent cause of the chain of mutually 
related non-etemal derivative contingent things of this 
universe ? Or is the chain without any beginning or 
end, without any ultimate ground or cause, without 
any self-existent entity from which it proceeds 
and upon which it depends ? The acceptance of the 
second alternative would imply the denial of the prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Ground,- it would imply the presence 
of a series of effects ( though these effects are mutually 
related as causes and effects ) without any adequate 
cause or sufficient ground for its production and susten- 
ance. It would really meai* that no causal explanation 
is found for this contingent world. It would be a philo- 
sophy of despair. Tins is unacceptable to a rational 
mind. Hence some uncaused cause, some ultimate Ground, 
some self-existent eternal Entity, must he assumed for 
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satisfying the inherent demand for the causal explana- 
tion of the world of our experience. Now, what must 
be the nature of such a First Cause of the universe ? 
What can we infer about the nature of this ultimate 
Ground from the nature of the world of effects that we 
experience ? Should it be an unconscious Entity or a 
conscious Entity, a material Being or an intelligent 
Being, a blind Power or a designing Mind ? 

I found differences of opinions among the greatest 
thinkers and the recognized seers about the nature of 
the ultimate Cause of the world. 1 was however satisfied 
for the time being that the magnificent order and har- 
mony of the world of experience, the wonderfully regular 
and adjusted course of its complex phenomena, the 
splendid beauty and sublimity of the great products of 
nature in the midst of the amazing diversities, could' 
not be the effects of any blind force or insentient 
matter or unconscious substance. They must be the 
products of a well-conceived and well-executed plan 
and design and therefore the creations of a supremely 
intelligent and infinitely powerful self-conscious and 
self-existent Personality. Thus my conclusion was that 
the world of contingent existences must have an ultimate 
Ground or Cause and that this Ground or Cause must 
bo a self-existent, self-conscious, self-determining, omni- 
potent, omniscient and infinite Personality. The idea of 
causation and dependence led me to the idea of creation 
and sustenance and regulation. The idea of cause led 
me to the idea of Creator and Governor of the universe. 
Thus a rational conception of God was formed in my 
truth-seeking mind. My faith was now based upon 
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reason, so far as my power of reasoning was developed 
at that stage. I shook off my old faith, based on tradi- 
tion, in the plurality of Gods and Goddesses, in the 
finite embodiments of God and in the rituals connected 
with them, because my intellect could not supply any 
rational foundation for this faith. But my faith in one 
formless God was retained, because rny intellect was 
convinced of the necessity of assuming the existence of 
such a God as the ultimate cause of the world of 
experience. 

With regard to the nature of the self and its rela- 
tion to God, I formed the opinion that* the individual 
self, being a finite spirit subject to happiness and misery, 
suffering from bondage and crying for salvation, limited 
by space, time, and circumstances, passing through parti- 
cular states within the creation of God, possessing 
Imperfect knowledge and powers, must be essentially 
different from God, who is omnipotent and omniscient, 
free from uii kinds of bondage and limitation and sorrow, 
the absolute Creator and Rnlur of the Universe. The 
doctrine of Karma was accepted by me as the most 
satisfactory explanation for the differences of powers, 
inclinations, enjoyments and sufferings of the individual 
selves ( Jivas ). If God, the ultimate Ground of the 
world, were held solely responsible for these differences 
irrespect vely of the merits and demerits of the Jivas , 
He would be regarded as an arbitrary despotic Power 
and charged with cruelty and partiality, and as such 
He would be an unworthy object of worship. In order 
to evoke our admiration and reverence, God must be 
conceived as perfectly just to ail His creatures. The 

6 
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Divine Justice is maintained to the satisfaction of the 
human reason, if it is held that God regulates the 
destinies of the Jivas, endows them with different 
powers and propensities, dispenses different sorts of 
enjoyments and sufferings to them, places them under 
different opportune or inopportune circumstances, in 
accordance with their respective Karma, i.e. the merits 
and demerits acquired by them previously by dint of 
their own efforts. This doctrine and argument on which 
it is based appealed to me at that time. This doctrine 
also led to the inevitable conclusion that a man must 
get rid of his sorrows and imperfections and must attain 
perfection and salvation by dint of his own S a'dhana', 
his own systematic self-discipline. Devotion to and 
meditation on God was accepted by me as the most 
effective form of self-discipline and I was inspired with 
the belief that my Saihana, if carried on earnestly and 
systematically, would surely be rewarded with the 
highest good of human life, with the realisation of God 
in this life or in after-life and thereby with perfect 
freedom from all bondage and sorrow. 

Now I read in the scriptural works that without 
the help and inspiration of a Guru, who had himself 
realised the absolute Truth and attained salvation, 
Sadhana would not be sufficiently effective, the dormant 
spiritual powers would not be fully awakened and the 
highest ideal would not come within the scope of actual 
experience. With these thoughts in my mind I again 
became eager to be blessed by a worthy Guru. I went 
again te Belur Math and stopped there for a week. At 
that time most sensational Alipur Bomb Case was going 
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on; during my stay at the Math, the notorious approver 
of the Case, Naren Gosa'in, was murdered. The Sadhus 
of the Math seemed to be delighted at the deserved 
punishment of a traitor to the Motherland and there was 
a special tl Bhdnddra ' " (feast) on that occurrence. Even 
those who profess to be non-political cannot be altoge- 
ther indifferent to the joys and sorrows of the country 
at large ! At that time Swami Brahmananda was not at 
the Math. I met Swami Sdraddnanda at Balaram Bose’s 
House, Bagbazar. He refused to take me into their 
fold particularly on political considerations. Again baffled 
I returned home. After some days 1 wrote a letter to 
Swami Brahmananda to which he replied thus ‘Tn these 
days of political agitation we are not willing to take 
anyone now.’ To this letter I sent a very strong reply, 
in which I charged them with weakness and cowardice 
and bade farewell to their Society. 

When I was thus frustrated again and again, in 
ray attempts to get a competent Guru, a friend of 
mine* put my case to Barodd Kdnta Banerjee, a disciple 
of the renowned religious teacher of Bengal, Shri Vijoy 
Krishna Goswami**. He took pity on me and called me 

* Sashil Chandra Ghcse, afterwards he became Superin- 
tendent Engineer, Tala Water Works, Calcutta. ( at present 
retired ) 

* * He was an elder brother of the renowned Kulada' 
Br&hmacha'ri. He was a pleader at Gaya where he became 

intimately acquainted with Ba'ba' Gambhirna'thjee daring the 
latter’s stay at Gaya before his coming to Gorakhpnr. It in 

at Gaya that Vijoy Krishna Goswami met Ba'ba'jee ( at 
BaraTar hill in a cave ). I found Baroda Babu leading the 
life of a Va'naprasth at Dacca. 
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to his house. He said to me “I was a fellow-si udent of 
Lalit (my eldest brother), so I look upon you as my 
younger brother. Don’t run hither and thither and 
waste your time and energy. You should accept Bdbd 
Gambhirna'thjee of Gorakhpur as your Guru. I know him 
personally, our Gosdijee spoke of him very highly. 
Goswdmijee used to eulogise Bdba'jee in these terms 
"Such a great and powerful yogi there is none below 
the Himalayas.” Some time back, I remember, I had 
been told about this Babajee by another disciple of 
Gosaijeo (Navadeepa Das of Fulberia). Now I was impe- 
lled by a strong desire to go to Gorakhpur and arranged 
to start for the place in course of a few days. Inciden- 
tally Baroda Babu was at Gorakhpur Math at that time. 
He introduced me to Ba'ba'jee saying "This young man 
has come from our land to lay his head at your feet.” 
I bowed before Ba'ba'jee who appeared to be an old 
man above 7o. 

No sooner had I seen Ba'ba'jee*s face than I became 
spell-bound. I felt no hesitation to accept him as my 
Guru. The spirit of revolt, which had been roused in me 
on some ground or other in the presence of the other 
great saints I had approached previously, was now 
nowhere in my mind. Such a profound, such a serene, 
such a tranquil face I had never seen in my life. Two 
days after reaching the place I received initiation. The 
purport of the advice given by Ba'ba'jee during initiation 
was this “Different sects of Sadhakas have the same 
ideal in view and they reach the same goal if they 
sincerely and earnestly pursue the paths adopted 
by them. So there should be toleration for all and 
persecution for none,’’ He gave a Mantra the meaning 
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of which was intelligible and a mystic formula, the 
meaning of which I could not understand. I put to 
Babajce this question “ Who is Guru ” ? He said Guru 
is he who delivers his disciple from bondage ’* 

After 12 days when Baroda Babu was about to 
leave the place I also got ready to accompany him. 
While Barocla Babu had been taking leave of Babajee, 
Babajee said to him ‘‘Let Akshaya (my name) stay a 
few days more.” I was encouraged with the belief that 
he would impart to me some newer and deeper instru- 
ction. He however did not give me any new lesson. 
He used to speak very little, and I dared not talk to 
him, his impregnable gravity stood in the way of my 
freely talking to him. At times I felt quite happy in 
sitting dumb before him, drinking with my steadidst 
eyes the sweetness of his divine face. His profound 
silence seemed to divulge to me more eloquently the 
high supramundane truths than oral instruction couli 
ever do. His mere presence would clear away all my 
doubts. The joy which I derived from his meditative 
mood, his affectionate look, his sweet smile, his loving 
behaviour, words fail to describe. Rays of Divinity 
seemed to be always radiating from his eyes. One 

day after meals he asked me to take the remnant. That 
food contained fish. I was a strict vegetarian, but all 

my scruples took wings at Babaji’s bidding and I ate 
gladly.From that day I came to learn that these things had 
no necessary connexion with the leading of true religious 
life. I shook off my dogmatic notion that without vege- 
tarian diet no one could advance in the path of spiri- 
tuality. However, after some days I got Babajee's order 
to depart and with his blessing I returned home. 



Note On The Sa'dhana' Of The Na'th Yogi 

I give here a short note on the principal features 
of the Ndth Yogi sect, to which, from the view-point 
of the sectarian divisions of our country, my Guruji 
belonged. This sect was organised by a great Yogi of 
immortal fame, named Gorakshandth. The time when he 
flourished and the place where he was born have not 
as yet been definitely fixed by historians. That he was 
an extraordinarily powerful Yogi with miraculous powers 
of a high order and that he was one of the most illus- 
trious religious leaders of Hindu Tevivalism in the post- 
Buddhistic age are almost universally recognised. Bran- 
ches of the sect he founded are even now wide-spread 
in all parts of India and in some places outside India. 
In course of time the sect was divided into a number of 
subsects or Panths (12 or more), but the bond of unity 
among them is not lost. Traditions about Gorakhanath 
and many of his illustrious disciples and followers are 
current from Bengal and Assam to the Punjab and 
Kashmere and from Tibet to Ceylon. There are many 
Maths and A'srams of this sect scattered throughout this 
sub-continent, aud thousands of Sa'dhus belonging to 
this sect are found wandering about in all the provinces 
and particularly in places of pilgrimage and in places 
where food is available on begging. 

The Yoga-system is a system of physical, psychical, 
moral and spiritual discipline for the establishment of per- 
fect mastery over the body and the mind and ultimately 
for the realisation of Truth and the attainment of absolute 
liberation from all kinds of bondage and sorrow. A man, 
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so long as he lives what is called his normal life, which 
means a life of subjection to the body, the senses, the 
mind and the worldly forces, is not conscious of the 
immense powers latent in him. Through the practice of 
yoga these powers are awakened and manifested, and 
a man then realises the glories of his own inner nature. 
Having acquired control over his body, senses and 
mental propensities, he experiences within himself such 
knowledge and strength, such freedom from want and 
desire, such calmness and tranquillity, such beauty and 
blissfulness, as appear impossible in the ordinary course 
of life. 

The religious culture of Nath-yogi sect has a 
popular aspect and esoteric aspect. In its popular aspect 
the culture of the sect consists principally in the ritua- 
listic and devotional worship of S'iva , conceived as the 
Supreme Lord of the universe and the highest Ideal of 
the yogis, and also of Gorakhanath, conceived as the 
great earthly Incarnation of Siva. Siva is popularly con- 
ceived as a Deity among so many other Deities; and 
just as each particular sect accepts one particular Deity 
as supreme oyer all, regards that Deity as the ultimate 
Ground and Regulator of the phenomenal universe, 
endows Him with all the noblest qualities and with 
unlimited power and wisdom, and imagines Him as the 
highest Deliverer from all bondage and sorrow, so does 
this sect accept Siva as the Supreme Deity, the omni- 
potent and omniscient Ground -and Regulator of the 
world of finite beings, the merciful Deliverer of all true 
devotees from all kinds of bondage and sorrow. The 
mercy and generosity of Siva are specially emphasised. 
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Siva is equally accessible to all classes of men, from 
the highest to the lowest, from the most pious 
Brahmans down to the most sinful chmii'las or pa'riahs; 
-to the Vaidikt A'ryas as well as to the most 
anti-Vaiiika non-Aryans. Siva does not make any dis- 
tinction of castes and classes in accepting worship. The 
men as well as women of all grades cf the human 
society have the right to offer worship personally to 
Him, No Vuidika or Smskriia mantra is indispensable 
for worshipping Ilirn. He wants only faith in and devo- 
tion to him. This sort of preaching by the popular pre- 
achers of this s?cfc about the supremacy as well as 
liberality of Siva made Siva the most popular God 
among all classes of people, arid particularly among the 
men and women of those classes which are deprived by 
Hindu orthodoxy of the right to take any part in Vedic 

sacrifices and to offer direct worship to the front-rank 
Gods and Goddesses of the Rrdhmanical society. 

Philosophically-minded A’cha'ryas of this seet are 
found (vide Siddha~±iJJ1n ! nta-Paddhni , a semi-philo- 
sophical work of the sect ) to equate Siva with Vedantic 
Brahman . Rut unlike the non-dualist Veda'ntists, they 
do not regard the P. wer of Siva as unreal or illusory. 
They do not think: that the phenomenal world is a false 
or illusory product of an illusory Power,~an unreal Mdyd 

or Cosmic Ignorance. They conceive Siva, Who is the 
Absolute Reality in their view, as having a static as 
well as a dynamic aspect. In His static aspect He is Pure 
Spirit, Transcendent Consciousness, Eternal Immovable 
Being, and in His dynamic aspect He is Sel -manifesting 
Power ( S'aktt ), Intelligent Will, Eternal Becoming, 
Thus Siva or Brahman of this sect is Being as well as 
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Becoming, Spirit as well as Power, Witness-consciousneSs 
as well as self-evolving cause of the world of diversities. 
]n His dynamic aspect, in His aspect as the self mani- 
festing self-modifying Power originating and sustaining 
and regulating the world-order, Siva Himself appears as 
Sakti. Thus Siva is conceived as always One without a 
second and always manifesting Himself as Saktij Sakti 
being Siva Himself in His dynamic aspect. His non- 
duality is supposed to be Unaffected. In the culture of 
devotion and in popular worship, Siva is sometimes 
worshipped as the sole Lord and somef irnes worshipped 
along with Sakti. In the forme ■ '.he unity of the static 
and the dynamic aspect is implied, both the aspects 
being mentioned in the mantras and hymns; while in 
the latter the two aspects are separately emphasised as 
two Divine Personalities-one male and the other female 
— eternally and inalienably wedded to each other. 
Sometimes Sakti (in the form of KJli or Durga ' 
or in some other form of Mother-God ) is specially 
worshipped, and Siva is put in the background; in 
such worship the dynamic aspect of the Supreme 

Reality is placed in the fore- front and attention 

is concentrated on it, while the static aspect remains 

implicit in the mind of the devotee. In diverse ways 
the worship of Siva- Sakti is widely prevalent in the 
Hindu society. Along with the worship of Siva -Sakti, 
various forms of ta'ntric rituals and ta f n*ric mantras 
have entered into this sect. Among the spiritual 

aspirants of this sect, those who have inclination towards 
the culture of B’-wk'i think of themselves as finite and 
world-bound children of and as such different from 
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Siva or Siva-Sakti and worship this infinite eternal 
spiritual Ground of themselves and the world with all 
the admiration, reverence, love and devotion of their 
hearts. There are others who have stronger inclination 
towards Jtta'na ( philosophical reflection ) and T)hya'na 
( meditation ); they think of the self as pure spirit 
essentially distinguished from the body and the mind 
and unconditioned by spatial and temporal limitations, 
and as such identical with the Absolute Spirit, Siva. 
They become not only indifferent to outer worldly con- 
cerns, but also indifferent to all forms of ritualistic 
worship and culture of emotional devotion, and they 
devote themselves mainly, if not wholly, to contempla- 
tion and meditation on the purely spiritual nature 
of the self and the identity of the individual self and 
the Absolute Spirit, of Jivx and Siva. We shall 
revert to these advanced sa'dhakas again in connection 
with the esoteric culture of the sect. 

The esoteric aspect of the religious culture of this 
sect principally consists in the practice of Yoga. Hence 
this sect is widely known as the Yogi sect, and the great 
saints of this sect have become famous in the country 
chiefly by virtue of their Yogic attainments. The Yoga 
system is very old in India,-much older than Pdtanjali, 
who is universally recognised as the greatest Acharya 
of Yoga on account of his giving the most systematic 
shape to the science and philosophy of Yoga in his 
Sutras, older even than the Upanishads in which men- 
tion is made of the earlier practice of Yoga. The practice 
of Yoga chiefly lies in certain forms of systematic 
discipline of the body, the vital organs, the nerves 
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and the mind, so as to establish complete control over 
them, and in certain methods of development of the 
psycho — physical energy and concentration of this energy 
upon the desired spiritual ideal. Patanjali enumeratee 
and describes eight forms of Yoga-sa'dhana' , viz (i) 
Yama, (2) Niyama (3) A'sana (4) Pra'na'ya'ma , (5) 
Pratya'ha'ra, (6) Dha'rana ', (7) Dhya'na , and (8) Sama'dhi. 
His system is accordingly called Asta'nga (eight-limbed) 
Yoga, Yama and Niyama consist in abstention from such 
immoral thoughts, words and deeds as are hindrances 
to spiritual self-development and performance of such 
moral practices as are helpful to it. As these abstentions 
and performances are universal moral rules ( Sa'rbabhauma 
maha'brata) incumbent upon all good and noble men, 
whether pursuing or not pursuing the path of Yoga, 
Gorakhandtha and his sect drop these two in their 
enumeration of the limbs of esoteric Yoga and retain 
the other six. Their system is accordingly called 
Shada'nga (six-limbed) Yoga. The adepts of this sect 
greatly developed various forms of A'sana (postures of 

the body and physical exercises for increasing physical 
powers and bringing the physical system under control) 

and Pra'tta'ya'ina (suitable regulation of breath for 
bringing the nervous system under control and increas- 
ing the power of the will). The skill of establishing 
control over the psycho-physiological system and there- 
by of increasing the power of the will is regarded as 
the basis of rapid spiritual development. Sometime 

undue emphasis is laid upon these aspects of Yoga - 
Sadhana' and much time and energy are spent in the cul- 
ture of these aspects. These basic aspects of Yoga-sadhana 
are not unoften misconstrued as const ituing the essence 

of Hatha-Yoga. Since many adepts of this sect devote 
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themselves almost wholly to the practice of various 
Jorms of A'sana and Pra'na'ya'ma and to the develop- 
ment of physical powers thereby, this sect is generally 
known as the JLitha-yagi, sect. In addition to various 
forms of A 1 sana and Pra'nlya'ma they practise many 
forms of Mudra r of which no mention is found in 
the Pd t an j ala system and which consist in some 
special exercises of bodily organs and the nervous sys- 
tem. They also emphasise the necessitv of some special 
processes (called Kriy J , principally six) for the puri- 
fication of the bodily system and maintenance of sound 
health amidst changes of external conditions. All these, 
though included in esoteric Yoga-sadhana. are regarded 
as subsidiary processes. The practice of these processes 
may lead to some results, which may strike minds of 
the common men of the streets with wonder and surprise. 
But such results are insignificant from the stand- 
point of Yogic culture. These processes, though some- 
times unduly emphasised, are meant in the system itself 
for making the psycho-physical organism eminently fit 
for the practice of the higher steps of Yoga These 
steps are Pratyahira. Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi, 
which are common to this system and the Pdtanjala 
system and which with appropriate modifications have 

been adopted in the esoteric sadhatia of almost all 
religious sects. Withdrawal of attention from all .worldly 
concerns and suppression of the fickleness of the mind, 
fixation of the mental energy upon some chosen ideal 
object, continuous flow of thought in one chosen dire- 
ction without any break or disturbance, perfect self- 
identification of the mind with the chosen object of 
meditation through intensive cocentration and final 

self-forgetfulness of the ego,- these constitute the 
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fundamental principles of these steps of Yoga ~ St'dhana'. 
The chosen ultimate object of meditation of the Yogis of 
tli is sect is Siva, whom they also speak of as Parama'- 
itnan or Brahman, Whom they conceive as Absolute 
Spirit and the true Self of every individual and Whom 
they seek to realise within themselves through the 
intensive practice of the higher and higher steps of 
Yoga. When a Yogi perfectly realises Siva within him- 
self, he is supposed to become inwardly identical with 
Siva, though outwardly he may live and move in the 
world as an individual among so many individuals. 
Yogic concentration may however be practised upon 
finite and non-eternal beings or relative and conditioned 
ideals as well. But such concentration, however efficient, 
cannot, as it is generally admitted, lead to the final 
spiritual goal of human .life. Particular practices with 
particular ends in view may lead to particular attain- 
ments ( siddhi ). It is widely believed in this sect that 
as the results of particular intensive Yogic practices 

various kinds of occult or miraculous powers can be 
attained and many of the natural limits of human know- 
ledge and capacity can be transcended. But it is also 
recognized that the attainment of such super-human 

knowledge and power does not mean the realisation of 
the ultimate ideal of Yogic life. When the mind, 

instead of being concentrated upon any relative ideal 
or object, is concentrated upon the Supreme Idoal, 

Siva or Brahman or Parama'man, and the whole 
energy is directed towards the realisation of the 

identity of the self with this Absoulte Spirit, 
then the process becomes Yoga in the truest sense of 
the term, and it is called Ba'ja-Yoga (king of Yoga). 
All true followers of this 9ect agree that the practice 
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of Raja-Yoga should be the end and aim of every Yogi 
and that PLaiha-Yogx should be practised as sub- 
sidiary to and so far as necessary for the practice 
of. Raja - Yoga. They assert that without Raj-Yoga 
Hatha -Yoga is useless for a spiritual aspirant, and that 
without Hatha -yoga Raja-Yoga is ordinarily impra- 
cticable in as much as the psycho-physical hindrances 
in the path cannot be overcome. 

Besides Hatha-Yoga, the Yogis of the sect also 
believe in the efficiency of Mantra - Yoga* They believe 
that repetition of and concentration upon particular mystic 

mantras in accordance with prescribed methods, produce 
wonderful results and are greatly helpful in spiritual 

Sidhana.Frawiva (Om) is regarded as the highest mantra, 
signifying Siva or Brahman Himself. The most effective 
form of Pranava-Ypga is called Nada'nusandhx'nx ( inten- 
sive search for and concentration upon Na'da, the 

subtlest and purest sound-form of Pranava ). The Na'da 
( sound ) is the continuous unbroken mystic sound 

( ana'hata dhwani ) of Pranava ( om ) within the heart 
of man as well as the universe, representing in sound- 

form the Absolute Reality. According to the yoga-system, 
the practice of concentration upon the ana'hata Na'da, 

which is naturally present in the heart, and the habit 
of repeating the Pranava with every breath as the 

outer expression of the ana'hata Na'da , are one of the 
potent means for the illumination of consciousness and 

the vision of Brahman. Systematic concentration upon 
the Na'da within the centre of the psycho-physical 

organism, - within what may be called the heart of 
hearts - is believed to lead to the realisation of Siva as 
the Soul of the Na'da and hence to the ultimate ideal 
of Yoga. These in short are the main characteristic 
features of the sect-discipline of the N^th- Yogis. 



CHAPTER V 
After Initiation 

After my initiation I experienced a new line of 
thought being developed within me. Before I went to 
Gorakhpore I had come in contact with a good many 
disciples of Shri Vijoy Krishna Goswami. They looked 
upon Guru as ‘ all in all they had the conviction that 
Guru was identical with God and was solelyjresponsible 
for the deliverance of his disciples. This faith had 
produced a deep impression upon my heart. This notion 
became strengthened by my study of Guru— Gita where 
1 found that Guru is in Himself Brahma', Vishnu and 
Shiva, He is the Supreme Brahman, He comprises all 
Gods and Goddesses, and that his body should be 
looked upon as the body of the Supreme Brahman and 
constantly meditated upon as such. The Upanishads, I 
found, declare that one who knows Brahman ( God ) 
becomes Brahman himself, - that there remains no diff- 
renee between a God — realiser and God. It is further 
said therein that a truth — seeker should offer himself 
to and worship a sage who has realised the Ultimate 
Truth. The reply I received from Jia'ba'jee to the question 
with regard to the essential relation between a disciple 
and his Guru indirectly and by implication confirmed 
this view. Accordingly I also accepted this conception 
of Guru without any reasoning or reservation and learnt 
to look upon my Guru as my “ all-in-all as the sole 
master of my body and mind, as the beloved Lord of 
my whole existence. I found, almost to my own surprise 
that Gurujee occupied the place of God in my heart 
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and became the sole object of my contemplation and 
meditation. I began to meditate on the form of Guru, 
instead of that of Siva or any other Deity. I tried to 
see his hand, to discover his glory, to feel his grace 
in every affair of my life. I experienced a new life 
poured into my bosom. I devoted myself to Si'dhana! 
in accordance with Guru’s instruction with redoubled 
strength. 1 practised Japa ( repetition of mantra ) with 
meditation 18 hours a day regularly. I did not go to 
bed till 2 O’clock at night and did not sleep for 
more than four hours. 1 took only two hours to finish 
all other business. This practice I continued for 4 or 5 
months at home. 

I may note here that either at the time of initia- 
tion or during the period 1 stayed with Guruji after 
initiation, he did not impart to me any special instruc* 
tion or order with regard to Japa or meditation or 
any other form of sadhana. The only instruction he 
gave me of his own accord was to remember the 
spirit of the mystic formula, the meaning of which, 
as I have stated before, was unintelligible to me. 
Though a young man of revolutionary spirit, I had not 
the courage to ask him about the deeper spiritual signi- 
ficance, if any, of that mystic formula. I however repe- 
ated in my mind the words of the formula For constant 
Japa I took the other mantra, the meaning of which I 
claimed to understand and in which, according to my 
interpretation, the identity of Siva and Guru was implied. 
For meditation I took the visible form of Guruji, in 
accordance with my own idea that Guru was the embo- 
died Siva or Brahman and Guru’s body was really the 
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body of the Supreme Lord. Once I appeared before 
Guruji and asked his approval for my meditating on his 
bodily form. He merely signified his approval by saying 
that I might do it if I liked. He would perhaps signify 
similar approval, if I would like to meditate on any 
accepted form of Siva or Krishna or Rdma or any other 
God or Goddess. He would probably wish that whatever 
form I would adopt for my meditatiort should be conte- 
mplated as a form of God Himself, and not as a form 
of any particular Deity distinct from other particular 
Deities. Perhaps by showing this absence of partiality 
to any particular Divine Form he wanted indirectly to 
impress upon my mind that God has no specific bodily 
form, so grossly limited in space and time and subject 
to change and decay, that any form may be imagined 
as Divine in as much as God is immanent in ail, and 
that contemplation on any chosen Form imagined as 
Divine is only a secondary means for the practice by a 
novice of concentration on the Divine Spirit. But in my 
youthful earnestness for sadhana I had no time or incli- 
nation to exercise my power of logical judgment upon 
what he might or might not mean to suggest by his 
simple and unassertive mode of teaching. When I got 
his tacit approval for my desire to meditate on his 
physical form as the Divine Body, I was satisfied and 
I devoted myself to it. Thus continuous J apa of the 
simpler mantra and meditation on the physical form of 
Guruji conceived as Divine constituted at this stage the 
central features of my spiritual practice. Along with 
this, I went on cultivating purity of body and heart 
and the spirit of non-attachment and renunciatioa 


7 
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Further, I tried to shake off all sectarian bias and 
prejudices and all kinds oi narrowness and bigotry. 

I may narrate here a few marked changes which I 
experienced in my mind during this period, (i) Previously 
I had strong faith in the existence of God and 
unquestioning conviction about His nature. But now 
my faith and conviction were based on some logical 
grounds, which f obtained from the religious books 
I studied and which at that stage of my intelle- 
ctual development appeared to be quite convincing 
to me. My naturally inquisitive mind found satisfac- 
tion in the rational arguments put forward by 
theistic thinkers for proving the existence of God 
and ascertaining the glories of Divine character. 

(2) From what I had been hearing about the nece- 
ssity for a Sad~Guru I had imbibed a deep yearning for 
laying mysolf at the feet of a perfectly enlightened 
saint and devoting myself to Sadhana under his guidance. 
This yearning was now satisfied and I felt great joy 
within myself. I now thought that the spiritual power 
of the Sad-Guru would operate within my soul so effe- 
ctively that it would be a smooth sailing for me to 
arrive at the spiritual goal. My faith in the Guru and 
hope for spiritual enlightenment became a source of new 
inspiration and gave a strong impetus to my Sadhana. 

(3) My mind became more alert to its own weaknesses 
and defects, and more earnest for getting rid of 

them I thought that two evils were prominent in my 
character, viz., fickleness and corruptibility. To get rid 
of the first I tried to withdraw my attention from all 
objects of thought and experience except the one that 
I chose to pursue with all my energy and I concentrated 
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my thought more and more deeply upon this one object. 
To conquer the second I attempted to strengthen my 
•will and purify my ideas, desires and feelings by the 
incessant cultivation of purity in thought, word and deed 
and by keeping my ideal always vividly present before my 
mind’s eye. (4) As the result of my study and contempla- 
tion and contact with thoughtful men of different views, 
my mind became more analytic than before. I could not 
now accept anything on mere faith. Faith has a peculiar 
beauty of its own. It makes men blind to all other 
views and fanatically attached to their own convictions. 
It gives them some amount of strength and tenacity for 
pursuing unquestioningly the object of their choice. But 
the growth of rationality creates doubts, loosens the 
faith, puts the matters of conviction to logical tests and 
makes men somewhat hesitating in their movements. 
This I experienced at this stage of my mental develop- 
ment. Previously I had been more a man of faith than 
a man of reason; but now I became more a man of 
reason than a man of faith. Hence I began to examine 
rationally every step that 1 felt inclined to take, to 

review my mental conditions with a scrutinizing attitude, 
to practise searching self- judgement on every occasion 
and to seek for rational grounds for every religious opi- 
nion and practice. This attitude deprived me of the joy 
and strength of blind faith on the one hand, but on 
the other hand gave me greater jov and strength 
when I discovered the rational ground of any truth. 
(5) As the result of the continuous practice of high 

thinking, purity of Speech and action and concentration 
of mind, some brightness was at this time visible on 

my face and this was noticeable to those who came in 
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personal contact with me. (6) Previously I would feel 
that whenever the rise of latent corrupt desires would 
lead to loul dream, there would arise simultaneously an 
impulse to check it, and this impulse was strengthened 
by constant cultivation of good thoughts. But now I 
experienced something more. The recurrence of currupt 
dreams became rarer and rarer. Previously I had no 
hand over them, but now I acquired much control 
over them. 

Here I may note down some of my experiences in 
Stdhana itself. Though I had been all along devoted to 
Bhakti-Sadhana, I did not, as a rule, prefer emotional 
love ( Trcma ) to serenity born of deep mental concentra- 
tion. Naturally I had more leaning towards concentra- 
tion ( Dhya'na ) than to emotional outbursts. Still I, 
felt some difference between my previous Sadhana and 
the same during these months. Previously I used to 
devote my energy more to the repetition of the Divine 
Name than to the practice of concentration. Now that 
I made more serious attempt at concentration by sitting 
in ono posture for a long time, the latent desires began 
to rise more vehemently. Sometimes such thoughts would 
arise in my mind that I would wonder and feel at a loss 
to find that such corrupt thoughts could reside in my 
heart Sometimes the current of undesirable thoughts 
would carry me so far away that I would become cons- 
cious of it after a pretty long period. As soon as I 
became conscious of it, I would leave it off, would 
•concentrate my mind afresh upon the repetition of 
Mantra and take fresh resolution not to allow such 
thoughts to occupy my mind in future. I would watch my 
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mind so that it might not be distracted from my object 
of contemplation. Sometimes I would think within my- 
self- ‘Is it not more profitable that I should have the 
normal state of mind occupied with diverse kinds of 
good thoughts than this'serious attempt at concentration, 
which is often disturbed and puzzled by the rise of the 
violent waves of thoughts, feelings and desires ? But 
counter-thoughts would arise — ‘If I pass my time as a 
normal gentleman without strong and systematic endea- 
vours for self-discipline, there will never come any si age 
in my life when [ should acquire perfect mastery over 
my mind. Hence I concluded that though it seemed so 
very difficult to stem the surging tide of desires, I must 
not run away in despair, I must go on fighting and 
struggling to the last.’ So thinking, being well aware 
of the strength of desires I began to make a very bold 
effort to suppress them. Sometimes during practice in the 
sitting posture I would fall into sleep; I tried to discover 
some way to get rid of this weakness. Just before sleep 
I would exhort my mind to be alert and watchful against 
falling a victim to sleep. I would tell my mind, "Why 
should you allow sleep to intrude upon you, at a! time 
when it is most unwelcomed and unwanted ?” Such 
repeated warning to the mind had its desired effect. 
Sleep was to some extent frightened away. After conti- 
nued incessant effort for a period of 18 hours daily during 
four or five months to check the rise of stormy desires 
I experienced for the first time in my life the serene 
calmness which was the object of my pursuit. But that 
experience would not last long. I was however encoura- 
ged to think that if I continued my practice for a long 
time I would experience that blissful state for longer 
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and longer periods. This thought would act as a spur 
to my future practice. The very idea of such a calm 
and tranquil, happy and blissful life in waking as well 
as in dream would add to my zeal and fervour for 
self-discipline. 

Let me now describe the gradual unfoldment of ihe 
stages of concentration which I experienced at that 
time. At first when I began the practice of concentrat ion, 
various thoughts, feelings and desires would disturb my 
mind and I had to make strenuous efforts to check 
them and to fix my attention on the object of my con- 
templation. At the second stage my will became stronger 
than the spontaneous thoughts, feelings and desires; it 
could easily check them and fix the mind upon the 
same object. At the third stage this concentration of 
the mind on the Divine Object became deeper and 
more durable. In the first stage there was struggle on 
my part, but the mind could not grasp its objective, 
in the second the mind could, but only for a moment, 
stick to the object of contemplation, and the next 
moment it lost its hold and got disturbed. The flow of 
concentration which I experienced in the second stage 
had been absent in the first, but, that flow I feit was 
broken. In the third stage, however, that flow, I clearly 
perceived, was growing even and unbroken. This expe- 
rience I would have for a very short period, and that 
also not deep enough. From my experience during that 
time I could not know what would happen afterwards, 
how the concentration would become deeper and attain 
to succeeding stages and what T should realize there. 
From what I experienced I could b« aware that at first 
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several thoughts having objective reference awoke in 
my mind, I tried hard to forget or check them down 
as well as to get my mind concentrated on my object 
of contemplation. As the incessant struggle went on, I 
felt that the diversion to outside objects became weaker 
and weaker. After long-continued practice 1 experienced 
a state, in which my mental function became very 
subtle, — thoughts, desires and imaginations came to a 
great extent under the subjection of my strong resolu- 
tion,— and I enjoyed an unprecedented sweetness and 
serenity within myself. It was then that I realized 
that the efficacy of 8%'dhtxtu' lay in conscious struggle 
to suppress the thoughts and desires and to attain to 
deeper and deeper m«ntal calmness and tranquillity. 

After four or five months of such continuous struggle 
at home I went to Gorakhpur again. At present I cannot 
adequately explain why I left that struggle and that 
coveted state of mental serenity and undertook the long 
and troublesome journey. I may be disposed at present 
to call it a mistake on my part: but I must have felt 
some urge within myself at that time. Most probably, 
my intense love and reverence for Gurujee was the 
reason for it. Perhaps this thought came into my mind 
that I should closely observe the glorious meditative 
mood of Ba'ba'jee, which would give me a powerful 
inspiration and effective guidance for advancing 
further in the path of deep meditation. Perhaps I was 
also much influenced by -scriptural sayings and the utte- 
rances of good persons whose compartionship I enjoyed 
at that time, about the spiritual significance of service 
to Guru DeVa, and 1 thought should gain more by 
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serving the holy feet of ray most revered Gurujee than 
by mere contemplation and meditation. 

This time I came into closer contact with Babajee;. 
I obtained the privilege of rendering bodily services to 
him. At night when he would lie down on bed, I used 
to massage his hands and feet. I would continue this 
service with great pleasure till he gave me orders to 
retire and take rest. It would not unoften occur that 
he passed into sleep and I went on doing my part up 
to 1 or 2 at night, because I would not depart without 
obtaining his express orders. Sometimes the person 
engaged permanently in his service would ask me to 
purchase raw-materials in the market at a distance of 
about 2 miles from the A' shram and to return within a 
few minutes. I would run to and back from the market 
with the articles within the specified period, so that 
they might be cooked and served to Guru Ma'hara'j 
just in the proper time. 

A duty of another kind now fell upon me. Though 
Ba'ba' Gambhirna'th had got the wide-spread reputation 
of having realised God and attained the state of a 
Jivan- Mukta Maha'purusha ( a great saint who attained 
salvation and transcended the world while living in the 
gross body }, he had long refused to accept the position 
of a Guru, to take the responsibility of guiding truth- 
seekers in the spiritual path. I was perhaps the first 
lay — disciple to be blessed with initiation by him. The 
news that the great saint, of whom the illustrious 
religious teacher,* Mahdtmd Vijoy Krishna Goswami 
had spoken so highly, consented at last to accept spi- 
ritual aspirants as his disciples, was received with 
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enthusiasm by many of my friends and was soon spread 
in the circle of those who had a yearning for initiation. 
A large number of religiously -minded Bengali people, 
who had already been inspired with a high admiration 
for him, became earnestly desirous of receiving Mmtra 
from him and they expressed their desiic through letters. 
While I was at Gorakhpur, it became one of my duties 
to interpret these Bengali letters to Babajee in my own 
broken Hindi and sometimes at the request- of my 
friends to plead f or them and to persuade Babajee to 
take mercy on them. At first Babajee refused to accept 
more disciples, saying qgsq; » “ What is 

the ti|e of forming a battalion ? 1 continued my advocacy 
in favour of my eager friends. Though a saintly man 
of strong principles, he had a very soft and tender 
heart within. He could not, so it seemed, resist the 
repeated appeals to his mercy. He saw the cares and 
anxieties and troubles and sufferings of the worldly 
people and his loving heart would very much like that 
they should be emancipated from them. It was his 
well-formed habit of dwelling in the region of Infinite 
and Eternal Peace that seemed to have held his feeling 
of love and mercy for the worldly people in abeyance. 
But when his attention was again and again dragged 
down to the sufferings of the people and to their yearn- 
ings for deliverance and when requests after requests 
poured in for his kind help, his tender feelings were 
roused and his heart appeared to have melted. He then 
began to grant permission to selected persons to come 
to him and take initiation. One by one their number 
increased. I myself with my youthful enthusiasm was 
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instrumental in introducing a good many of my earnest 
friends to him and helping them to be blessed with 
his mercy. 

Now having surrendered myself to the feet of the 
great Yogi, I spared no pains to live the life of a true 
disciple. I always acted according to Guru’s orders 
expressed or implied, and never otherwise. I put up at 
Gorakhpur as iong as he of his own accord did not 
give orders for departure. 1 could not however stay 
there for a sufficiently long rime because of the constant 
troublesome attention of the police. Apprehending further 
troubles, G-uruji thought it advisable for me to relurn 
home and I obeyed his command. 

Ba'ba'jee would generally speak very little. Extra- 
ordinary' gravity was his most noticeable characteristic. 
He would always appear to be dwelling in some far-off 
supramundane region. So I could not pluck up courage 
to discuss with him any controversial subject. 1 would 
feel hesitation to put to him any question relating to 
sadhana or tcitua. Hence I could not make myself 
enlightened intellectually from his company. But T 
experienced an inward happiness at the thought that 
I got the opportunity of living in the glorious presence 
of such a perfect embodiment of spirituality and the 
privilege of rendering services to him. I would hold 
conversations with other wandering Sadhus ( monks ) 
frequenting the temple ( Gorakhndth temple ). I had 
much inquisitiveness to be aware of their experiences 
in Sadhu-life, to hear the tales of their travels in 
far-off lands, their experiences of joys and sorrows 
during itinerant days and especially the roost interesting 
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incidents which immediately led them to their renounc- 
ing home and everything beloved. Sometimes I had 
some talks with some of my co-disciples, mainly about 
JBabajee. 

Owing to these causes my practice of concentra- 
tion and japa of the Divine Name became somewhat 
slack. I would not of course allow my mind to remain 
vacant at any time. I would go on with the practice 
whenever I was not otherwise engaged. But I experienced 
that I could not continue in the same posture and keep 
my attention fixed upon the object of my meditation 
for a sufficiently long time. I did not feel within myself 
that calmness and serenity which I had experienced at 
home. I found that I lost that meditative mood and 
joyful tranquillity of mind, which I had earned by my 
previous practice. Then I could realise that the fruits 
of Sadhana could not be relied upon like the money 
hoarded in the iron chest. If on any account a Sa'dhaka 
slackens his practice even after attaining a desirable 
state of spiritual consciousness, he soon loses that state, 
worldly thoughts, feelings and desires again bring his 
mind down to the lower planes. A fresh struggle becomes 
necessary to curb these thoughts, feelings and desires 
and to raise the mind to the higher plane of calmness 
and tranquillity. A Sadhika is therefore required to 
remain always cautious upto the end of his spiritual 
journey. Sadhxna has to be accepted as a lifelong 
warfare. A Sidhakn has to live the life of an ever- 
vigilant warrior. He can never afford to be careless or 
light-minded. It should be remembered that the forces 
of the world are constantly trying to retain their 
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supremacy over the human consciousness, and that it is 
only by continuous fighting that they can be subdued or 
driven off. They are never wholly dead. Hence a Sidhaka 
can never remain content with once or twice experiencing 
the bliss of a high state of spirituality. If he slackens 
his fighting spirit, he will again fall a victim to the 
worldly thoughts, feelings and desires. It should however 
be noted that when the fighting spirit is sufficiently 
powerful and attains mastery over the worldly forces, 
external as well as internal, the consciousness of fighting 
disappears and the bliss of perfect calmness and tran- 
quillity is enjoyed. This calmness does not indicate the 
absence of the fighting spirit, but its self-fulfilment. 
This truth was revealed to me when I found that though 
residing in the presence of such a divine personality I 
lost my previous state of calmness and capacity for 
Sidhana on account of the comparative slackening of 
my spiritual fight. 

I was of course feeling quite happy in the holy 
atmosphere of the A'shrama and in the company of 
Babaji and the other Saahus - t but this happiness was 
altogether different from the peace acquired from long 
struggle of meditation which really laid the axe at the 
root of worldly thoughts, feelings and desires and brought 
about a real transformation of the mind. I learnt from 
practical experience that the very high notion which I 
entertained about the spiritual influence of Qurujee's 
Darshan ( sight ) was not founded on solid facts. The 
mere physical sight of a spiritually enlightened person 
ought not to have been expected to lead another to 
spiritual enlightenment. Of course by observing the 
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inspiring meditative mood which had become almost 
natural in Babajee due to long and systematic practice, 
the spirit of the practice of meditation would awaken 
in my heart, and enhance my enthusiasm for Sadhana-, 
and I would also resolve that in future I should also 
attain to such a profoundly calm and serene state of 
mind. But I could then realise that by this well-wishing 
thought alone the inner disease was not to be healed, 
rather it would remain as it was by not being regularly 
and methodically treated. Hence I came to know that 
in order to make progress in SADHANA I was to rely , 
on my own personal effort; in this matter Babajee’s 
mere Darshan was of no avail. 



CHAPTER VI 

Peeps Into Divergent Religious Views- 

After returning home, I began afresh the study of 
Bhakti-literature ( books on devotion towards God ), as 
an aid to my advancement in the path chalked out for 
me by my Guru, as I then understood it. I studied 
Ghaitanya Charita'mrita, Bha'gavata and many other 
Vaishnava works. I leamt Guru-Mukhi language from 
two Punjabi gentlemen and studied some portions of 
the Granth Sdheb in the original. After the study of 
these works I again found a change taking place in my 
conception about God. I had great faith in Shree 
Chaitanya and Shree Ndnak, and their teachings, as 
embodied in the books, produced a deep impression on 
my mind. Conception of God which I formerly held- on 
the ground of my own reason and meagre study and 
fostered by the precepts and practices of the men of 
light and leading I had known, now seemed to undergo 
further clarification and development. I had previously 
regarded God as only the efficient cause of the world, 
the Creator, Designer and Ruler of the world, with 
His infinite knowledge and power. But now I came to 
the conclusion that God is not merely the efficient cause, 
but both the efficient and the material cause of the 
world, -the Substance of the world as well as the Giver 
of form to it. Effect was not now thought of as different 
from cause, -as something previously non-existent and 
coming into existence through the operation of cause, - 
but as cause itself modified or transformed into another 
form. Effect accordingly was conceived as both different 
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and non-different from cause. Jiva was not now regarded 
as an effect, as a thing created by God, as having an 
absolute beginning ol its existence. For in that case, 
being produced it must have been non-eternal and it 
could not be entitled to eternal life after death. Arguing 
thus I accepted the conclusion that Jiva must be 
uncreated, that the infinite number of individual souls 
must have been existent along with God from Eternity. 
They must be conceived as mutually distinct finite 
spirits eternally living and moving and having their 
being in God and participating ( unlike the inanimate 
and unconscious created substances ) in the spiritual 
nature of God, Who is the Universal Self (Paiamdtmd) 
of all these individual selves and as such is their 
Supreme 1 ord, the role Ruler of their actions and 
destinies and their Deliverer from all sufferings and the 
bondage of the world. 

I found out at Ibis time that God was conceived 
principally in four distinct ways by the illustrious saints 
and thought-leaders of the past and these conceptions 
formed the basis of different religious systems. 

i. God is the supreme omnipotent cmniscient 
Personality and is the sole Creator and Ruler of this 
world; — Jiv i ( individual spirits ) and the world are His 
products; He does not require any other material cause 
for producing all these diversities. 

3. God produces the world through Prakriti, the 
Cosmic Energy or the ultimate unraanifest < having no 
properties like colour, taste, odour, touch and sound) 
cause of the world. 1’raknt is t he eternally self-existent 
material cause ot the world and God is the efficient 
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cause. Though having an independent existence, Prakriti 
is in its operations subordinate to God and He produces 
the effect-world out of Prakriti (as an oil -man 
becomes the producer of oil unmanifestly pre-existent 
in material cause-seed, so in this view God though 
efficient cause is not creator of the effect- world from 
eternal atoms having properties like colour, taste, odour 
and touch-as some schools of atomists hold ). Now 
Prakriti is said to be constituted of three Gunas called 
Sattwa, Rajas, Tamas which are interpreted as the 
principles of the intelligibility, activity and inertia and 
sometimes interpreted in terms of feeling as the principles 
of joy, sorrow and insensibility. The individual selves 
are not created by God out of Prakriti. They are eterna* 
lly self-existent, but they are eternally associated with 
Prakriti within the domain of God till they attain 
liberation and transcend this word-gystem. Though I 
could not form a clear idea of the nature of Prakriti 
as constituted of Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, still I found 
such a view, as described above, widely prevalent in 
the ancient religious and philosophical books. 

3. In the third view Prakriti, the material cause 
of the world, is conceived as the Power of God, having 
no existence apart from and independent of the existence 
of God, but having a real existence in Him and for 
Him. It is God Who manifests Himself through the 
modifications of His Prakriti-His eternal inherent Power. 
As the Power of God, Prakriti is different as well as 
non-different from God, the Supreme Reality, and God 
is accordingly transcendent of as well as immanent in 
His Prakriti. In the modifications of Prakriti into the 
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diversified world — system, God maybe said to be 
modifying Himself and at the same time remaining 
changeless in His transcendent character. Since Prakriti 
is conceived as the real Power of God and the cosmic 
system is regarded as the real self-diversification of 
this Power, this world of diverse orders of existences 
is thought of as originating from and sustained and 
governed by the Divine Power and as having a real 
existence in, by and for God. The finite spirits also are 
conceived as special forms of eternal se If -manifestation 
of God, and these spirits, though having their being in 
the midst of and in connexion with nomspiritual 
self-manifestations of the Divine Power, are essentially 
distinct from them, in as much as they participate in 
the transcendent spiritual nature of God. 

4. According to the fourth view, God is essentially 
the one non-dual powerless, attributeless self-existent 
self-luminous Reality, having no created or uncreated 
reality within or outside Himself, the world - system as 
well as its material cause, Prakriti or the Power of God, 
having only an illusory appearance. The world is like 
a dream. Just as the objects and events experienced in 
a dream have no real existence—the dreamer alone being 
in that case the real entity, so all the diversities that 
we experience in this world are unreal appearances, the 
experiencer alone is real. All the objects of experience 
exist in, by and for the experiencer and have no 
existence apart from the existence of the experiencer. 
The experiencer is really one without a second, and that 
one is Impersonal God or Pure transcendent Consciousness 
called Brahman by the exponents of this view. The 
S 
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plurality of the experiences or Jivas is also illusory. 
When perfect experience is attained, the consciousness 
of plurality disappears, and one changeless pure cons- 
ciousness alone remains. Thus Jiva is essentially identical 
with Brahman. Illusory appearance owes its origin and 
sustenance to Ignorance. Therefore the plurality of Jivas 
as well as the diversities of the world must be regarded 
as originating from Ignorance. When true knowledge of 
Reality, i. e. Brahman, is attained, Ignorance vanishes 
and along with it all the plurality vanishes, the cosmic 
system vanishes. Mdyd or Prakriti or the Divine Power 
is accordingly a name for this Ignorance, which is, 
truly speaking, the material cause of this phenomenal 
universe. This Ignorance is eternally supported by 
Brahman. It hides the true non-dual character of 
Brahman and makes Him appear as the illusory plurality 
of names and forms. God cannot therefore be called the 
Creator or Governor of any real world : He cannot be 
called either the Efficient Cause or the Material Cause 
in the true sense. He exists eternally in His trans- 
cendent self-luminous nature. 

From a careful comparative study of the views of 
two of the most illustrious and most revered religious 
teachers of India, viz. A'chdrya Shankara and Mahdprabhu 
Shri Chaitanya, I found that both Shankara and 
Chaitanya were exponents of the theory of non-dualism 
( Adwaita-Brahma-Va'da ), but they differed widely in 
their interpretation of it. Both maintain that the ultimate 
Reality, Brahman, is the efficient as well as the material 
cause of the world. But while Chaitanya holds that the 
world is in its unmanifested state eternally innate in 
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the spiritual nature of the Cause, i. e. Brahman, that it 
is a real self-modification of the inscrutable Divine 
Power, and that Brahman as the perfect self-conscious 
absolute Personality manifests Himself quite freely and 
sportively as the world of finite spirits and objective 
realities, Shankara asserts that the world of diversities, 
being not logically consistent with the difference-less 
and changeless spiritual nature of Brahman ( the 
Absolute Reality ) must be conceived as illusorily 
appearing upon Him, that there is no real cause-effect 
relation between Brahman and the world, that the 
Power which makes this world appear on Brahman is 
also not a real power, but an inexplicable entity eternallv 
and unaccountably associated with the essentially 
spiritual character of Brahman. Thus Chaitanya’s world 
is a real world of God, while Shankara’s world is a 
false world of Maya ; Chaitanya’s God is by Himself a 
morally spiritually intellectually and aesthetically perfect 
Supreme Personality with absolute Power and absolute 
freedom of action, while Shankara’s God is by Himself 
a powerless attributeless actionless Impersonal Spirit, 
appearing as the Supreme Person through inexplicable 
association with the inexplicable Maya and its products. 
To Chaitanya Jivas or finite spirits are essentially many 
and have eternally real existence as spiritual parts or 
partial spiritual self-manifestations of Brahman, naturally 
depending upon Him for existence, progress and spiritual 
light; while to Shankara Jivas are essentially one , being 
identical with Brahman, who falsely appears as . the 
plurality of Jivas through the veiling and diversifying 
operation of Maya. Shankara holds that each Jiva can 
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get rid of its apparent individuality and separateness 
and realise itself as Brahman through immediate and 
perfect self-knowledge; while Chaitanya proclaims that 
each Jiva can attain pure and perfect individuality as a 
spiritual part of Brahman and can consciously participate 
in the perfect self-consciousness and self-enjoyment and 
beauty of Brahman, through absolute devotion and love 
and self-surrender to Brahman. 

Both Chaitanya and Shankara are earnest in main- 
taining the non-duality of Brahman. Chaitanya asserts 
that the non-duality of Brahman is in no way affected 
by the reality of tho finite spirits and the material 
objects, since they are His own sportive self- manifesta- 
tions, existing in Him, by Him and for Him, having - 
no existence apart from and independent of His existence, 
and being on that account essentially non- different from 
Him. He does not deny the real existence of the plu- 
rality, but denies their independent and separate existence. 
He holds that they, being His own self-manifestations, 
are real elements in His eternally and infinitely glorious 
life, and that He enjoys them within Himself and also 
transcends them in His transcendent self-consciousness. 
But Shankara thinks that tho recognition of the real 
existence of the finite spirits and the material objects 
within the nature of the Absolute would imply com- 
plexity and differentiation and compositeness in His 
•essential nature, which would be incompatible with the 
absolute non-duality of His character. Hence he asserts 
that- what are called His self-manifestations can and 
should never be conceived as real in the sense in which 
the Absolute is real; these so-called self-manifestations 
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are only illusory appearances of the Absolute, they 
appear as real only on a lower plane of existence, and 
in the light of true metaphysical knowledge they have 
no existence at all. Thus in two distinct ways Shankara 
and Chaitanya explain the nature of the world and 
maintain the non-duality of Brahman. 

Now I describe the pu2zle which arose in my mind 
at that time. According to Shankara, the attributeless 
Spirit alone is ultimately real, whereas the Spirit with 
attributes, ( i. e. Personal God ) has only apparent 
Reality and is on that account false from the absolute 
stand-point. According to Chaitanya, the Spirit with 
infinitely glorious attributes is the Absolute and Ultimate 
Truth, and the Spirit without any attribute whatsoever 
is an empty abstraction and has no concrete real 

independent existence. So what is ultimately tme for 
Chaitanya is a false or conditional appearance for 
Shakara, and what is ultimately true for Shankara 
is an empty abstraction or an abstract aspect 

of the Reality for Chaitanya. Both Shankara and 

Chaitanya were great religious teachers. Both are believed 
to have realised the Ultimate Truth. Both claimed to 
be interpreters of the Vedanta. Both exerted great 

influence upon the spiritual life and the metaphysical 
thought of India. But this difference with regard to the 
essential nature of the Absolute Reality was found to- 
be fundamental. I found no way to reconcile their 
views. Having profound respect for both, I was puzzled 
and perplexed. 

SRI RA'M KRISHNA DEV, however, appeared to 
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have accepted both the apparently contradictory views. 
Without entering into any logical argumentation, he 
stated in a straightforward way that Brahman, the 
Absolute Reality, is both Saguna ( with attributes ) and 
Nirguna < without attributes ). He did not repudiate 
one view for the sake of another. He seemed to think 
and preach that each view was true from a particular 
stand-point and that nobody, however great, had a 
legitimate right to say that “ Brahman is this and not 
that. ’’ I found in the Gita also that Brahman was 
described as Saguna as well as Nirguna -as posse sing 
all powers and attributes and Himself doing everything 
that happens in the world and also as above all powers 
and attributes, untouched by any thing that occurs in 
the world. SHREE KRISHNA, Who proclaims Himself 
to be the Absolute Reality in the Gita, expounds there 
His own nature from various points of view and does 
not condemn any point of view as altogether false. But 
my mind was often haunted by the thought as to what 
is the true nature of the Absolute. But, so far as I 
remember now, this did not give me much trouble in 
my practical Sadhana at that time, and I did rot then 
attach much importance to the conflict of views about 
the Ultimate Reality. I was much more interested in 
self-discipline. Moreover, I placed myself wholly under 
the guidance of Guru-Dev and had implicit faith in 
his words. Without paying much heed to the questions 
that would naturally arise in course of the study of the 
sacred books representing different schools of thought, I 
would devote myself to the practice of physical and mental 
self-discipline as instructed by my revered Guru-Dev. 
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At 'this stage my Sadhana assumed a particular 
form. At the timo of practising deep meditation, I would 
generally make earnest efforts to remove all thoughts, 
feelings and desires from my mind, sit perfectly calm 
and quiet in the same posture as long as convenient, 
and would concentrate my attention on that tranquil 
and silent state of the consciousness. At this time I 
would not cultivate any particular thought about God 
or any emotion of love for Him. At other times I would 
mindfully repeat the name of God, as taught by my 
Gurujee, without rousing any wave of feeling within 
the heart, but with calmness and tranquillity of the 
mind. Thirdly, I tried to form the habit of looking 
upon all objects, conscious or unconscious, as the visible 
manifestations of God, and thereby I would attempt to 
make my mind free from the feelings of hatred, anti- 
pathy, fear, etc. towards those objects and fill it with 
the feeling of love for and a sense of sacredness of them, 
I would try to think that all these men and things, 
being the manifestations of the holiest and most beloved 
God, must be loved and leoked upon as essentially 
pure and holy, and never hated and iooked down upon 
as ugly or impure. Previously the ideas of the omnipot- 
tence and omniscior.ce and of the Supreme Greatness 

and Grandeur of God had been deeply impressed upon 
my mind. I had been accustomed to think of God as 

the Creator, Ruler and Destroyer of the world and to 
think of men and animals and things as His creation. 
But now the idea of the all-pervading nature of God 
became more predominant. I tried to see God -in all 
and to love them as the manifestations and embodiments 
of the Ultimate Object of my worship. As on the one 
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Jjjuid I practised non-attachment to all worldly objects, 
whether pleasurable or painful, so on the other I culti- 
vated universal love as the outer expression of my lova 
for the Divine. 

My conception about the Law of Karma also under- 
went a little change. I found three theories about 
Karma. Some schools of thought discarded the Law of 
Karma on the ground that it was inconsistent with the 
absolute freedom of God to determine the courses of all 
worldly phenomena according to His will. Others held 
that the Law of Karma , far from being incompatible 
with the absolute power and freedom of God, rather 
demonstrated the righteousness and justice of God in 
His dealings with His conscious creatures. Some again 
maintained that God is just as well as merciful. His 
justice being manifested in His enforcing the Law of 
Karma, and His mercy being expressed in His provision 
for the progress of His creatures towards perfection and 
bliss in and through their rewards for virtue and punish- 
ments for vice and also in His special favour upon His 
devotees even in defiance of the Law of Karma. Pre- 
viously I had cherished the second view and thought 
that our destinies were entirely determined by God in 
accordance with the merits and demerits acquired by 
us through our own actions. But now I found in my 
mind a leaning towards the third view I now thought 
that Karma was not the sole determinant of our destiny 
£nd God was not bound to deal with us wholly and 
solely in accordance with our Karma ; that he had His 
prerogative to bestow mercy on us, since the Grace of 
the Almighty could not be ignored. Thus the development 
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of my faith in the mercy of God and its power 
of delivering a Bhakta from bondage and sorrow inspite 
of his past sins narrowed down my belief in the all- 
governing Law of Karma. I now believed that Karma 
might be superseded through Divine Grace. 

I shall here proceed to the narration of the changes 
in my mental state which took place at that time, so 
far as I can recollect now. It seemed to me then that 
I was to some extent deprived of the calmness of mind 
which I had enjoyed before. I tried to find out the 
reason. I concluded that it was due to the lack of 
long-contiuued incessant practice on my part : I allowed 
the mind to run after too many things and entertain 
various thoughts which though connected with spiritual 
matters, dulled the edge of deep concentration. I used 
to study many books and naturally my mind dwelt on 
the subjects discussed therein. Though I valued the 
ideas and ideals culled from the precious pages very 
highly since these had such an intimate bearing on the 
summum bonum of my life and by opening my eyes to 
diverse religious and philosophical verities, ever widened 
the horizon of my knowledge, still I felt that the 
diversion of attention to a ^riety of subjects stood in 
the way of the practice of concentration and suppression 
of desires. I also experienced that these diverse subjects 
not only provoked mental unrest when I gave actual 
thought to them, -but they left impressions upon my 
mind which became causes of distraction afterwards, 
and specially at the time of the practice of concentra- 
tion. The talks with the Sadhus which I enjoyed much, 
were also sources of distraction. The memories of these 
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talks would haunt me even when they were least wanted. 
Even the impressions of the topics relating to Babajee 
would present obstructions to the attainment of mental 
concentration. These were not of course so strong as the 
impressions left by my likes and dislikes about worldly 
objects. During the practice of meditation my mind 
would sometimes play with fanciful ideas arising from 
the re-arrangements ( currents and cross-currents ) of 
the impressions received in the past. Now I fully realised 
that all these things which I valued so much were not 
really helpful in the path of my spiritual advancement. 
I took fresh resolve to get rid of this unwelcome state 
of things. I began the practice of contemplation and 
meditation and the cultivation of the desireless and 
emotionless state of mind in right earnest. I bade 
good-bye to unnecessary talks and studies and actions 
as far as practicable. In this way I went on. 



NOTE I 

Note on Bengal Vaiahnaviam 

From the study of the literature of Bengal Vaishna- 
vism founded by Sri Chaitanya I was acquainted with 
a new conception of God and His relation to the finite 
spirits and the world. In the literature of this system 
the Supreme Spirit, Who is the Absolute Reality, is 
spoken of as Sri Krishna, and the historical Sri Krishna 
of the Dxva'para Yoga is regarded as the perfect human 
self-revelation of the eternal spiritual Sri Krishna, the 
highest metaphysical Reality. Eternal Sri Krishna is 
conceived as inherently endowed with infinite Power 
( S'akti ), which is essentially non-differenfc from Him, 
though different in manifestations. This power of the 
Absolute manifests itself in three forms, called Bahiranga' 
( outward ), Tatastha ' ( intermediate ) and Antaranga' 
( inward ). The Bahiranga' Sakti is also called the 
Ma'ya'-S'akti, and it is conceived as the Creative Power 
of the Supreme Spirit. It is this creative Power which 
is the source of all the diversities of the world, - all 
orders of non-spiritual existences including the living 
bodies and the knowing, feeling, desiring, thinking, 
remembering and imagining minds of the human beings. 
This Maya Sakti is His self-veiling and self-diversifying 
Power, which puts a veil, as it were, upon His perfectly 
self-existent, perfectly self-conscious, perfectly self- 
enjoying transcendent character, a>nd manifests Him in 
diverse forms and orders of finite changing non-self-con- 
scious non-self-enjoying relative existences subject to 
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various kinds of limitations. This SakU is the Mother 
of the phenomenal world. The world of diversities being 
a manifestation of His Sakti and the Sakti being 
essentially non-different from the S'aktim^n ( the Owner 
of the Sakti ), the world also is regarded as essentially 
non-different from Him. But being a product of His 
real creative Power, the world is thought of as real, 
and in the form in which it exists it is regarded as 
different from Him. The world is thus conceived as 
real as well as non-different from God. The world is 
not of course conceived to be absolutely real, -as real 
as God Himself; it has a dependent reality, a derivative 
reality, a phenomenal reality, its existence being derived 
from, dependent upon and sustained by the self- 
existence of God. 

The Antaranga 1 8'akti is conceived as the inward 
transcendent spiritual Power of Sri Krishna, the Absolute 
Reality. It is also called Chitsakti or Swatupa—Sakti^ 
the supreme Power which reveals the true eternal infinite 
transcendent spiritual character of the Reality, Sri 
' Krishna. It is by virtue of this Power that Sri Krishna 
eternally realises and enjoys Himself as above the world 
of His ma'yika self-manifestations, as above all spatial 
temporal and existential limitations pertaining to His 
mundane self-expressions. It is by virtue of this Power 
that He eternally realises and enjoys His perfectly 
self-existent, perfectly self-conscious and perfectly 
blissful nature. This Sakti is conceived as having three 
modes or aspects, -viz. Sandhini , Sambit and Hla'dini. 
By virtue of the Sandhini Sakti He realises His absolute 
self-existent Oharacter, by virtue of the Sanibit 
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Sakti He realises His absolute self-conscious character, 
and by virtue of the Hladini Sakti He realises 
and enjoys His perfectly blissful character. Though 
the transcendent attributes of Sri Krishna as 
revealed through His Antaranga Sakti are hidden 
in the world by the operation of His Bahiranga 
Maya Sakti, nevertheless these attributes are partially 
and distortedly manifested even in this mayika world 
as finite and relative existences, finite and relative 
consciousnesses and finite and relative enjoyments of 
the worldly beings. Finitude and relativity of existences 
involve births and deaths and all temporal changes; 
finitude and relativity of consciousnesses involve 
knowledge and ignorance and error and doubt; finitude 
and relativity of enjoyment involve joys and sorrows of 
various kinds. All these, however, have as their ultimate 
ground and supreme ideal the absolute self-existence, 
self-consciousness and self-enjoyment of God Himself. 
Since the Antaranga Sakti gives expression to the true 
nature of the Absolute Reality and the Bahiraga Sakti 
veils this true nature and manifests it in distorted forms, 
the former is called Sawrupa Sakti ( essential Power ) 
and the latter Chha'ya' Sakti ( shadow or non-essential 
Power ) of the Reality. Maya Sakti is accordingly 
described as the shadow of Chit Sakti and the world of 
Maya ( i.e. the world of our normal experience ) as the 
shadow of the Chinmaya ( spiritual ) world. Moreover, 
of these three aspects of chit-sakti, Hladini Sakti is 
described as the most essential and supreme Power of 
Sri Krishna, in as much as it involves within itself the 
other two aspects, -the very idea of His perfect 
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self-enjoying blissful nature involves within itself the ideas 
of perfect self- existence and perfect self-consciousness. 
Accordingly, the Reality as revealed through Eladini 
Sakti is conceived as the Supreme Reality. This Eladini 
Sakti is conceived in a personified form as Sr' Ra'dha', 
and hence Sri Krishna as eternally revealing, realising 
and enjoying Himself through Sri Radha is regarded 
as the Supreme Reality and the ultimate object of 
worship to the spiritual aspirants. This is why the 
Vaishnavas worship God in the form of Sri Krishna as 
embracing and embraced by Sri Radha, instead of 
worshipping Him as Sri Krishna alone, -Sri Krishna in 
abstraction from His supreme Power. Sri Krishna con- 
ceived apart from His Power would heNirguna Brahman, 
Who in the view of this Vaishnava school is nothing 
but an abstract Principle and not the infinite eternal 
absolute concrete Personality with perfect self-conscious- 
ness and self-enjoyment that Brahman or the ultimate 
Reality truly is. Just as a substance thought of as 
divorced from its powers and attributes is a mere 
abstraction, and not a real substance, so Brahman 
conceived as divorced from His Sakti - from His infinite 
and eternal, supremely glorious and beautiful, Powers 
and self-expressions and self-enjoyments - is a mere 
abstraction, an abstract aspect of the Supreme Reality. 
Hence these Vaishnavas look down upon the exponents 
of Non-dualist Vedanta as dry abstractionists. They 
regard themselves as having discovered the true perfect 
nature of Brahman, the Absolute Reality. 

Intermediate between the Antaranga Sakti and the 
Bahirattga Sakti, another Sakti is conceived and this is 
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called Tatasttia Sakii or Jiva S'akti. By virtue of this 
Sakti the Supreme Reality, Sri Krishna, eternally 
manifests Himself as countless finite spirits ( Jiva a ), 
which participate in His essential spiritual nature, but 
in whose nature the spiritual characteristics of the 
Reality are imperfectly and conditionally manifested. 
The Jivaa are like atomic self-conscious parts of the 
Supreme Spiritual Reality. Being finite and imperfect 
spiritual self-expressions of the Infinite Eternal Absolute 
Spirit, the Jiras are subject to Ignorance and bondage 
and sorrow and have at the same time the possibility 
of emancipation from them and perfect self-realisation 
and self-enjoyment through the cultivation of true 
knowledge of, love for and devotion to the Absolute 
Spirit, Sri Krishna. In their worldly life they falsely 
identify themselves with the bodies and minds which 
are the products of God’s Maya Sakti and feel them- 
selves as weak and short-lived and miserable creatures 
undergoing various sorts of changes and vicissitudes 
along with the changes and vicissitudes of the bodies 
and minds. But when through the grace of the Divine 
Chit-Sakti they learn to think of the Divine Spirit as 
the true Self of themselves and all, become attracted 
towards Him and cultivate intense love and reverence 
and admiration and devotion towards Him, they realise 
their pure spiritual character and consciously live and 
move and have their blissful being in Him. According 

to this system the individuality of the finite spirit (Jiva) 
is not wholly lost in the Divine Existence, each Jiva 
that is liberated from ignorance and worldly bondage 
retains its pure spiritual individuality " in the infinite 
and eternal and absolutely self-conscious and self-enjoying 
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spiritual existence of God; it feels and enjoys the 
infinity, eternity, beauty, purity and bliss of the Divine 
nature in its own consciousness. Thus, in the view of 
this scheol, just as there is a psycho-physical world off 
unenlightened plurality born of God’s Maya-Sakti, in 
which God’s true character is veiled and in which 
innumerable finite spirits are ignorantly living and acting 
and enjoying and suffering and dying, so there is a 
spiritual world of enlightened and liberated plurality 
manifested by His Chit-Sakti, in v ich the blissful 
unity of God i3 not hidden behind the plurality, but is 
beautifully revealed in and through them, and in which 
the liberated Jivas eternally live and move with perfect 
knowledge, perfect freedom and perfect bliss and cons- 
ciously participate in the Divine self-play and self- 
enjoyment. The Vaishnava poets give beautiful poetic 
descriptions of this spiritual world with the help of 
various imageries and in the forms of various human 
relations. They refer to the spiritual world by such 
names as Vaikuntha , Hrinda'ban, ( loloka , etc. To them 
Mukli means passing from this world of bondage to the 
world of freedom, and not identity with Brahman as 
the non-dualists hold. 



NOTE II 


Note On Bhakti-Sa'dhana' 

As the result of my study of Bhakti literature 
and observation of the religious practices of different 
sorts of people, I came to know of diverse forms of 
Bhakti-sa'dhana' prevalent in the country. First, the 
most popular form of Bhakti-sadhana consists in the 
ritualistic worship of numerous deities conceived as 
having diverse names and forms and various kinds of 
superhuman powers and attributes. Such worship is 
generally based on unreasoning belief in Purdnic legends. 
Men and women offer worship to different gods and 
goddesses with different worldly ( and sometimes 
other-worldly ) purposes in view. They practise purity 
of body and sincerity of heart, use prescribed articles 
and adopt prescribed methods for pleasing the parti- 
cular deities and obtaining wished-for boons from them. 
The deities are represented by appropriate images or 
idols, either occasionally prepared or permanently 
established. Very little spiritual value is attached to 
such worship by men, who claim to have higher religious 
culture. Secondly, a superior type of Bhakti-sa'dhana 
is current among the spiritual aspirants. They are 
divided into various sects. Each sect selects a particular 
Deity as the Supreme God, conceives Him as the ultimate 
Ground and Cause and Regulator of the world-order, 
endows Him with all possible glorious powers and 
attributes, regards Him as the highest Object of admira- 
tion, reverence, love and devotion, and worships Him 
9 
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with all their heart -and soul. All other gods and 
goddesses are not disbelieved altogether, but are consi- 
dered to be subordinate to the Supreme God, to Whom 
it is devoted. Different sects are found to be devoted 
to different selected Deities, but to each sect its own 
chosen Deity is supreme. The Supreme Deities of 
different sects of spiritual aspirants, though conceived 
and described by them as the infinite eternal, omnipo- 
tent and omniscient Creator, Ruler and Destroyer of 
all finite and transitory existences, of all names and 
forms and powers and attributes, are supposed to be 
endowed with special names and forms and special 
powers and attributes. The devotees of particular sects 
form the habit of repeatedly uttering or muttering par- 
ticular Divine Names, contemplating and meditating on 
particular Divine Forms, reflecting on the particular 
powers and attributes associated with these specially 
glorious Names arid Forms, and surrendering themselves 
to the mercy of the Supreme Lord as endowed with 
such Names and Forms and Powers and Attributes. 
They think that there is extraordinary and inexplicable 
spiritual efficacy in having recourse to the Names and 
Forms dear to their respective sects. The Supreme 
Deity ( with particular name and form ) of one sect is 
a subordinate deity to another sect. The followers of 
different sects do not consciously think that it is the 
same Supreme Deity, -the same Ground and Cause of 
the world-order, — the same infinite eternal Reality above 
all particular names and forms, -Whom the diverse 
sects worship in diverse particular names and forms. 
They cannot think in this way consistently with their 
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faith and devotion, since such an idea would rob the 
chosen and endeared Divine Names and Forms of their 
special spiritual significance,- would imply the denial 
of the idea that these Names and Forms are eternally 
associated with the Supreme Divine Personality. The 
different sects of devotees are found to quarrel with 
one another on the score of these divergences of Names 
and Forms and of special powers and attributes of the 
Supreme Creator and Lord of the universe, and also on 
the score of the differences in the processes of Bhakti 
Sadhana. 

Thirdly, there are some Bhakti schools, which do 
not believe in any special name or form of God, but 
conceive Him as a nameless and formless .Personality, 
having omnipotence and omniscience as well as infinite 
mercy and love. They have of course to choose some 
names for referring to the absolute Personality, because 
without the help of names thought becomes impossible. 
They do not, however, attach any special spiritual signi- 
ficance to any particular name. They vehemently oppose 
the idea of associating any form with the conception of 
the Supreme Person, since the very conception of form 
involves the conception of spatial limitation and the 
Creator and Regulator of all forms must Himself be 
above all possible limitations. God is supposed to be 
seeing without eyes, hearing without ears, acting without 
hands, moving without feet, doing all things at all times 
without any sense-organs. He has no body, but has 
infinite wisdom and power. The devotees of these 
schools describe and sing and meditate on His glorious 
powers and attributes, cultivate love and devotion to 
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Him and try to appreciate and enjoy the beauty and 
sublimity of His nature as manifested in His creation. 
They are averse to ritualistic worship. Prayer, contem- 
plation, meditation, recitation of hymns and singing 
devotional songs, and cultivation of the spirit of 
admiration, reverence, devotion, love and self-surrender 
to the one almighty omniscient merciful formless Personal 
God constitute their Uhakti-sadhana. 

Fourthly, there are some religious sects, which, 
while believing that God in His essential eternal nature 
is without any form or body and without any specific 
name, also believe that He in Ilis mercy and love 
towards His creatures appears to them in various 
attractive and awe-striking forms ( forms of gods and 
goddesses ) and assumes names appropriate to these 
forms. According to them all the Gods and Goddesses 
with particular names and forms are self-manifestations 
of one Personal God, and are therefore inwardly identical 
in spirit, -identical in their true Self;-and different only 
in outer appearances, in their names and forms. They 
are also found to believe that though all these 
Deities, being appearances of the same Supreme Lord 
of the universe, are inwardly omnipotent and omniscient 
and all-perfect, still the Lord at His sweet will mani- 
fests His power and wisdom and goodness and love in 
different forms and different degrees in and through 
the particular Gods and Goddesses, and hence the ideas 
of particular kinds of manifestations of the Divine glories 
are associated with the conceptions of the particular Gods 
and Goddesses. According to the spiritually advanced 
devotees of these sects, it is the ignorant people who 
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think of the Deities as really distinct and separate from 
one another and quarrel about their relative superiority 
and inferiority, but the wise see and adore the same 
God in them all. 

Fifthly, there are among the believers in the unity 
and spiritual personality of God some sects of devotees, 
who believe that God not only manifests Himself in 
the forms of superhuman Deities for bestowing His 
blessings upon His mundane creatures, but also occa- 
sionally descends to His world in human and even sub- 
human forms for playing particular parts and accom- 
plishing particular purposes. It is believed that God by 
the exercise of His own perfectly free will is bom in 
particular places and lives and moves and acts among 
His own creatures in such extraordinary human or sub- 
human forms, performs particular deeds for the welfare 
of the world and sots up new ideals or reinvigorates 
old ideals for His human creatures to pursue. In such 
self-manifestations God becomes human or subhuman in 
bodily forms, but retains all the glories of Godhead 
within. Such Divine self-manifestations, or avata'ras as 
they are called, are also worthy objects of devoted 
worship. Worship of any of these avataras means worship 
of the Supreme Lord. Each of the recognised avataras, 
when worshipped, is conceived as God Himself, - as the 
infinite and eternal, omnipotent and omniscient, perfectly 
good and merciful, Creator and Ruler of the universe, - 
appearing in a particular form and addressed in a par- 
ticular name. Images of such avataras are constructed 
as the images of Deities, and the modes of worship 
and self-discipline are similar to those in the cases of 
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the culture of devotion to the Deities, There are several 
religious sects in our country, which are specially founder! 
on the devotion to one or another particularly chosen 
avatar a, such as Rdma or Krishna. Bh-ikti schools of 
this type, based on devotion to Man-Gods, are wide - 
spread in the country. 

Sixthly, there are some classes of spiritual aspirants, 
who do not believe in Personal God as the ultimate 
Reality, who are in their philosophical position advocates 
of one ‘attributeless [nirgunu) non — dual impersonal 
Brahman as the sole metaphysical Reality, but who in 
their practical sadhana practise bhakti to Personal God 
and even to the supposed diverse forms of His self- 
manifestation (Gods and Goddesses as well as Avataras). 
They hold that the Absolute Reality is ono-dua! 
impersonal Existence-Consciousness, without in its 
essential transcendent nature any attribute, any power, 
any creative or regulative will and activity, without 
even any self-consciousness and self-enjoyment. But 
they maintain that this Impersonal unrelated Existence- 
Consciousness, being somehow conditioned by inexplica- 
ble Mdyd, appears as Personal God related to the world 
of finite selves and various orders of objective existences 
as its supreme Lord. Though they accept the view of 
non-daulist Vedanta that the individual selves (appearing 
as many in their phenomenal mundane life ) are essen- 
tially one and identical with impersonal Brahman and 
that the world of diversities is false from the absolute 
{pa'rama'rthika) stand-point, nevertheless they maintain 
that in their practical ( bya'baha'rika ) life they must 
recognise Personal God ( Brahman as conditioned by 
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Maya ) as the Supreme Lord of themselves and the 
universe and must offer whole-hearted homage and 
sincere worship to Him. These classes of devotees 
believe that one spaceless timeless changeless difference- 
less absolute self-existent impersonal Consciousness, 
being inexplicably conditioned by one mysterious 
Power, called Mdyd, appears eternally (i) as one 
omnipotent omniscient and perfect Personal God, (2) 
as the plurality of Jtvas or finite individual selves or 
subjects, and (3) as an objective world of diverse orders 
of finite changing existences, the Jivas and all the 
finite existences being naturally subordinate to and con- 
trolled and ruled by God. They also believe that the 
Jivas have the potentiality of attaining true knowledge 
of Brahman, transcending c the domain of Maya, shaking 
off their false sense of finite i /iduality and realising 
absolute identity with Brahman. But they maintain that 
so long as this perfect knowledgo is not attained, and 
absolute identity with Brahman is not realised, so long 
as the Ma'yika individuality is not merged in the absolute 
Existence-Consciousness, it is the moral and spiritual 
duty of every individual self-conscious Jiva ( i. e. every 
human being ) to cultivate the sweet and noble senti- 
ments of admiration, reverence, devotion, love and 
self-surrender towards Personal God ( the Supreme 
Ma'yika Reality ), to worship Him with all the heart 
and mind and to seek for and rely upon His mercy. 
Among these classes of bhaktas there are many who 
worship Personal God in various names and forms, -who 

cherish special love and attachment to Rdma or Krishna 
or Siva or Kdli or some such Man-God or Deity as 
the most perfect self-manifestation of Personal God. 
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They do not even shrink from offering ritualistic 
worship to the various Images of Deities and Man-Gods, 
in which they imagine the presence of the same God in 
diverse forms and names and adoration to which they 
regard as suitable for the culture of bhakti and purifica- 
tion of the body and mind. 

Seventhly, one remarkable fact in connection with 
Bhakti-sadhana is that it is found to be prevalent even 
among those sects which do not believe in God or 
Brahman, whether Personal or Impersonal ( e. g. the 
Buddhists, the Jainas, the Sankhyists ). The Bud- 
dhists, particularly of the Mahajdna school, worship 
the Lord Buddha in place of God and the Jainas 
offer worship to their Tirthankaras ( the self-realised 
saints of old ), particularly Pdreshanatha and 
Mahdbira. They cultivate all the religious sentiments 
associated with the culture of bhakti, construct 
sacred images of the objects of their worship and not 
unoften observe ritualistic ceremonies before the Idols. 
Some classes of devotees, while advocating the Sdnkhya 
system of Philosophy, which has no place for God or 
Brahman, are found to form the conception of an almi- 
ghty and omniscient, perfect and unique Purusha (called 
Is'waru ), Whom they imagine as the Lord of Frakriti 
and all Her products. They having personified Prakriti, 
worship Iswara and Prakriti, as the Father and the 
Mother of the universe. 

Eighthly, another remarkable fact about the 
Bhaktisadhana of India is that God is worshipped often 
in the form of Divine Couple, such as Siva-Gouri, 
Luxmi - Ndrdyana, Sitd- Rdma, Rddhd— Krishna, etc. 
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The female Deity, conceived as representing the supreme 
Power of the supreme Person ( Paramz Purusha ) is 
worshipped as the eternal consort of the Lord. Just as 
a thing and its attributes, a person and his qualities, 
a reality and its manifestations, when conceived apart 
from relation to each other, become nothing but abstract 
concepts devoid of real existence, so God and His 
unique Power ( through which all His glorious attributes 
or qualities and all His creative, regulative and bene- 
volent activities are manifested ) are believed to be 

converted into mere abstract concepts, if sought to be 
thought of separately in isolation from each other. 

Hence God and His supreme Power are taken together 
and they together are believed to be the one Divine 
Reality and the perfect Object of devotion and worship. 
Since the Power exists in, by and for God, -since the 
existence and all possible expressions of the Pow T er are 
wholly dependent upon and inseparable from the exis- 
tence of God,-the Power is thought of as essentially 
non-different from God and hence not affecting His 
non-duality. The Divine Couple is accordingly worshipped 
as one perfect Reality. The Power is figuratively ima- 
gined as the eternally wedded Wife of God on the basis 
of an imperfect analogy with the ideal relationship 
between husband and wife, in as much as the heart 
and the soul and all the interests of the wife are 
ideally supposed to be united with fhose of the husband. 
The Divine Power is conceived as the eternal Mother 
of all finite and phenomenal existences, since all these 
existences are bora of and sustained by this Power, and 
God Himself is conceived as the eternal Father, since 
He reveals Himself through this Power. 
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Ninthly, another very notable feature of Bhakti- 
sadhana, prevalent among most of the Bhakti schools, 
is the practical conception of God in terms of diverse 
kinds of sweet human relations and the ascription to 
the supreme Reality of various kinds of soft, noble and 
benevolent human emotions and sentiments. The bhaktas 
think of God as Father or Mother, Brother or Friend, 
Master or Guide, Husband or Lover, and even Son or 
Daughter, They contemplate the Lord of the whole 
universe in terms of the predominant sentiments and 
emotions '.of their own individual hearts and believe 
that the Lord responds to their sentiments and emotions 
( if these are sincere and earnest ) in corresponding 
manners. They believe that God is not only the sole 
Creator and Ruler of the universe nor does He merely 
exist in His transcendent blissful self-consciousness, 
indifferent to and untouched by the joys and sorrows 
of His creatures, but that He feels for us, He has love, 
affection and mercy for us, He protects us in dangers 
and difficulties. He guides our destinies with love and 
tenderness so as to lead us progressively towards peace 
and bliss and spiritual perfection. They believe that 
whoever becomes a sincere and earnest devotee can hold 
direct personal intercourse with Him and can have Him 
in his presence just in the form in which he likes to 
see Him and enjoy His presence. Their God is not a 
feelingless transcendent God, but an affectionate huma- 
nised God. Just as a devotee cultivating fillial piety to 
God can directly experience Him as Father or Mother 
( according to the choice of his heart ), so a devotee 
cultivating parental affection to Him can have Him as 
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a little child. If we cultivate the spirit of true servant- 
hood towards Him, He appears to us as the most 
loving master or Lord; if on the other hand wo culti- 
vate the spirit of friendship and equality with Him, 
we can have Him as the most loving friend and play- 
mate. Thus the bhakti-sddhand does away with the fun- 
damental difference between the Divine and the human 
character and the ordinarily conceived remoteness of 
God from man. God is conceived as the eternally perfect 
Man with all the sweet and noble human characteristics 
eternally realised in His nature in perfection. All the 
phenomena of the world are regarded as His Lila', - His 
sports, -the playful expressions of His perfectly self- 
fulfilled Divine -human nature. The individual human 
beings are believed to be capable of consciously parti- 
cipating in His Lild through the culture of bhahti from 
the stand-point of the particular emotions they sincerely 
and earnestly cultivate. In this country the" devotees of 
the S'a'kla sect generally culture Bkakti with the concep- 
tion of God as Mother, those of the S'aiva sect with 
the conception of God as Father and those of the 
Vaisnava sect with the conception of God as Friend or 
Lover or Child. The culture of Bhakti with the idea of 
God as the loving Master or Lord also is widely preva- 
lent. In all cases the sweetest and purest human emo- 
tions and corresponding forms of worship are practised 
towards God, with the belief that He also possesses 
such emotions and responds to those of the devotees. 

Tenthly, another eature of Bhakti-sa'dhana' also 
deserves special notice, — this is the important place o f 
Guru ( spiritual guide ) in this sadhana. It sometimes 
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involves the ideas of the humanisation of God as well 
as the divinisation of one particular person, from whom 
a spiritual aspirant obtains spiritual light. Every indivi- 
dual who feels the spiritual yearning within his heart 
is instructed to approach with deep reverence some 
saintly person who is believed to have already become 
spiritually enlightened and to have acquired the power 
to transmit spiritual light to other earnest seekers. He 
is required to place himself completely under the 
guidance of such a saintly person, accept whatever he 
says and carry out his commands with the implicit 
faith that he will lead him to the spiritual goal of his 
life. The particular saint in whom a particular devotee 
can put perfect faith and trust and complete reliance 
with regard to his spiritual success and who mercifully 
and affectionately takes the sacred charge of his spiritual 
life, becomes Guru ( in the strict spiritual sense of the 

term ) in relation to that devotee, and that devotee 
becomes his disciple. The life of a disciple is required 
to be a life voluntarily dedicated to the Guru. It is 
generally believed that without the active mercy of 
such a perfectly enlightened and self-fulfilled Guru no 
aspirant can by dint of his independent efforts ever 
attain true spiritual light and reach the ultimate spiri- 
ritual goal of his life. It is through the Guru that 
Divine light is supposed to enter into the soul of the 
disciple. Now, while generally believing in the necessity 
of whole-hearted devotion to the Guru for spiritual 
enlightenment, the bhakti schools are divided in their 

views with regard to the position of Guru. Three views 
are found pi'ominent. According to one view, the Guru 

is. an indispensable helper and instructor and guide in 
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the spiritual path, but he is nothing more than an 
enlightened human being; faith in, submission to and 
reverence for Guru are imperative duties of the disciple 
for his spiritual advancement; but Guru should not be 
identified with God, Who is the ultimate Object of 
worship and the goal of spiritual life, and the way to 
Whom the Guru teaches. According to the second view, 
the Guru is not merely the teacher and helper and 
guide, but he is also the medium between God and 
the disciple. God is supposed to reveal Himsell to the 
spiritual aspirant in and through the Guru, and the 
God-seeker is required to realise God in and through 
the Guru, According to this view, though the Guru is 
not wholly identical with God, the disciple does for the 
purpose of his bhakti-sadhana conceptually identify him 
with God, tries to see God in him, cultivates devotion 
to him and offers worship to him just as he would to 
God, in order to realise God in and through him. It 

is believed that infinite eternal absolute God becomes 
realisable to the finite mind and heart of the devotee 
through the medium of the Guru. The Guru is accord- 
ingly conceived neither wholly as God nor purely as an 
enlightened man, but as a divinised man in relation to 
the disciple, who attains deliverance from the bondage 
o i the world and realises Divinity through the mercy 
of God descending upon him through this God-man. 

According to the third view, the Guru is conceived 
neither as a human teacher of spirituality nor as a 

semi-human and semi-divine medium between God and 
the devotee, but as perfectly identical with God. The 
advocates of this view maintain that God Himself in 
His infinite mercy for the sincere and earnest God-seeker 
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appears in the body of a saint and infuses spiritual 
light into his mind and heart. The Guru is God in an 
apparent human body, which also is spiritualised and 
divinised by the presence of God in it. Perfect love, 
reverence, devotien and self-surrender to Guru mean, 
according to this view, perfect love, reverence, devotion 
and self-surrender to God. The disciple is instructed to 
see the Guru as embodied God, to meditate on his 
body as the sacred embodiment of Divinity, to serve 
him in the spirit of service to God Himself, to place 
himself absolutely at his disposal and to carry out his 
commands as Divine commands. The disciple has to 
cultivate the belief that God in this living form is 
guiding him during his life-time in His own path, is 
progressively purifying and enlightening and spirituali- 
sing his body and mind, and will at the end of his 
spiritual career unify him with His perfectly spiritual 
transcendent Self. This is Guru-Va'da in its extreme 
form, and this view is widely prevalent in some sections 
of bhakli - va'dint of the present day. 



CHAPTER VII 


In Jail 

After having passed sometime in Sx'dhana along 
. with study t felt an eagerness to live in solitude and 
was thinking of just retiring to some solitary place for 
more intensive Sst’dhana' wholly undisturbed by external 
circumstances. It was the year jgio and it was at this 
time that I was arrested by the Police under Sec. 
1 24 A ( i. e. Conspiracy to wage war against the Emperor 
by collecting men, arms and money ) and sent up for 
trial in the famous Dacca Conspiracy Case. There were 
54 accused in this case. Pulin Babu and 44 others includ- 
ing myself were arrested, and nine others absconded. 
As it was a special political case, we were given special 
diet and placed in solitary cells under special Gurkha 
guards. There were more than three hundred witnesses 
on the side of the prosecution. This case was very 
important in this respect that it affected the whole of 
East Bengal, since the accused persons belonged to 
many places in various districts. This case had also 
another unique feature, in as much as it was the only 
big Conspiracy Case where no approver could be obtained 
for the Crown. This testified to the strength and added 
to the glory of the organised constitution of the Samity. 
In the Sessions Court we were defended by Barrister 
C. R, Das of immortal fame. The case lasted one year 
( upto Sessions ), when many of us were convicted and 
awarded punishment by the Sessions Court. Pulin Babu 
and two others were sentenced to transportation for 
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life, some got io years' rigourous imprisonment, some 
4 years, some three years, I got 7 years. In the High 
Court some of the accused including myself were 
acquitted. Two European Judges found the evidence 
against me insufficient for my conviction, while the 
third judge, Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee was further convin- 
ced of my innocence on the ground that I had a deeply 
religious turn of mine!. The High Court reduced the 
terms of sentence of the other accused also. Pulin Babu 
and the two others, who had received the maximum 
punishment, got it reduced to 7 years’ transportation. 

Now let me give an idea of what effect my jail-life 
as an under-trial prisoner for a year and as a convicted 
prisoner for about eight months had on my spiritual 
progress. Far from taking the jail as a place of suffering, 
I looked upon it as a most convenient place for 
‘Sadhana;’ and hailed it as a grace and blessing of 
Guruji. We had to remain in solitary cells without being 
allowed to talk to one another. The solitary cell 
appeared to me to be the lonely place for which I felt 
a yearning, while at homo. I got sufficient time and 
suitable opportunity to devote myself to Sadhana. As 
religious literature was allowed in the jail, I gave 
sometime to study also. Even in the court-room I used 
to sit in a corner of the dock and practise Su'd liana' 
without any care for the proceedings. I made considera- 
ble progress in self-discipline by such constant erfforts 
during the period of my incarceration. Sometime at 
dead of night when there was perfect stillness all around 
me I tried to dive deep into my mind and to make an 
intense search for finding out if any evil thoughts or 
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ill feelings still lurked in its nooks and corners. I was 
satisfied that even when the mind was left to itself, 
even when no attempt at repressing its thoughts and 
feelings was consciously made, they would not generally 
move in the wrong direction. There was an intense 
longing for the realisation of God in my heart. 

At this stage my mind was occasionally haunted 
by the thought that I had never got the experience of 
what was called bha'va ( devotional raptures ) in Vaisnava 
literature. I felt a yearning for it and made an effort 
in that direction. 

As the result of such effort my love for God occa- 
sionally appeared in the form of a wave of emotion and 
sometimes expressed itself in the form of tears, cries, 
shudderings etc.* Afterwards my view-point changed 

* On one occasion, I remember, when I was in such an 
emotional mood at night in the jail, and was half-conseiously 
crying out the Name of the Lord, the Gurkha-gnard asked 
me not to make any noise. As I did not. pay any heed to 
his warning, the guard n* xt morning complained against me 
to the Superintendent, The Superintendent came and questioned 
me Do you know that you have broken the jail-law ? Did 
not the guard warn you about it ? I replied, “ I know it is 
against yoar jail-law. The guard also did his duty, ho is not 
to blame. But ray explanation is this that 1 was practising 

devotion and could not check ray emotion. ” The Superinten- 
dent was not satisfied with the explanation and ordered me 
to undergo the punishment of standing the whole day with 
raised hands stuck to a handcuff in the wall. After a few 
minutes the Jailor came to me and said, 44 As yon have not 

tried to throw the blame upon the shoulders of the guard 
in-charge as some of your co-accnsed did on previous occa- 
sions and as you have plainly and truly expressed what 
happened, the Superintendent is pleased to withdraw his order 
and give you only a warning this time.’* 

10 
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and I said to myself, ** Wiiy sliould I allow myself to 
be carried away by such emotional waves ? I must control 
them.*’ Accordingly the special practices which gave rise 
to such sentimental outbursts were discontinued and 
whole-hearted attention was paid to calmness and con- 
centration. Whenever the mind was undulated by any 
emotion, I would check it and prevent it from having 
any outward expression. In this way my i’aihana 
advanced. 

The principal object of my Sa than a was development 
of Bhakti in my heart. I never prayed for any worldly 
gain or seculir advantage. When the sentence of 7 years’ 
rigorous puni>hment was read out to me, I received it 
calmly, repeating within myself again and again “ Let 
Thy will bo don'*, O merciful Lord.” Whib I was under, 
going punishment, I used to sleep only four hours at 
night. All the remaining hours of the night I passed in 
Sadhana. There was deviation from this routine, only 
during the period when 1 had to run the oil-producing 
machine < ftha'ni ). More than nine hours of hard work 
in daytime would leave me too tired for Sa'dhana' at 
night. Sometimes I used to sigh and think '* If I have 
to go on like this until my health breaks, my aim of 
life will be frustrated.” However, after 20 months’ 
detention in jail I was acquitted and released in 1912. 
Returning home I found that my beloved mother had 
in the meantime passed away. I was moved to hear 
that anxious and sorrowful thoughts about me were 
uppermost in her mind before she breathed her last. 
For a few minutes when all around were crying- aloud 
for my mother, the sorrow having grown poignant at 
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my presence, I felt a sharp pang of bereavement. Then 
I pulled myself together, consoling myself with the 
thought that I was at last free to pursue the path of 
my choice. My only link with worldly life had snapped 
and my last bond broken; free as air, I could now 
embrace Sannya’s any time I chose. This evoked a 
gentle smile on my lips in spite of my sorrow. My father 
could not read my heart. He rebuked me for my callo* 
usness, saying, “ your mother is no more and you are 
smiling,’’ However, after staying at home for only 14. 
days I started for Gorakhpore. 



CHAPTER VIII 
Adieu To Worldly Life 

Bdbdji’s musical voice greeted me cheerfully with 
these significant words : f§a^ sirqj ! “ You have come 
freed ! ’’ I had all along secretly hugged the idea of 
Sannya's, but I had not the heart to speak to my master, 
I wanted to be a beggar but shrank at the idea of 
.begging for my living. My mother’s affection too stood 
in the way. But now I thought myself free to embrace 
SANNYAS. Perhaps my Sadhana in jail had given a 
fillip to my desire. I was now determined for it. I was 
fully convinced of the advantages of ascetic life for 
rapid spiritual progress. I now realised more clearly than 
ever that contact with worldly men and circumstances 
was a fruitful source of numerous worries and anxieties 
and prolific disturbances and interruptions and that 
constant meditation and the highest type of spiritual 
self-discipline were not practicable in the worldly life. 
One could not, I thought, live in society and ignore 
the. social environments or obligations. I was further 
convinced that it was not possible to root out all 
internal passions and desires in the midst of worldly 
surroundings, where there were so many external objects 
and events to feed them every moment. The arguments 
against Sannyis were met by stronger arguments against 
worldly-life from the spiritual point of view. 

I resolved upon renouncing all worldly pursuits and 
pleasures so as to devote my whole time and energy to 
the meditation of God. My ambition was to realise God,. 
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to penetrate into the secrets of Nature, to be perfectly 
free from aii desires and passions, all sins and sorrows, 
all ignorance and bondage, and to enjoy a perfectly 
blissful life in God through eternity. 

One day I expressed to Guruji my desire for initia- 
tion into Sannynsa. He cast his look upon me with his 
characteristic gravity and said ? Bo you mean 

to turn a Yogi ? ” ‘‘I don’t like to belong <o any 

particular sect,” I replied in earnest, “ give me Sannya'sa 
and I shall retire to some mountain and practise Sadkana 
in solitude.” He kept silent for sometime, and then in 
his usual mild and sweet tone remarked 
TRUSTS! It— You have got the potentiality for 

Sannyasa,” “ when time will come ” he added, “ I 
shall call you Though I was acquitted of ail charges 
by the Highest Court of Judicature and though I had 
bidden adieu io all forms of politics, I could not avoid 
the evor-suspicious look of the Police. The eyes of the 
police followed me to Gorakhpur. Officers of the local 
‘THA'NA’ haunted the A'srama and enquired about me. 
Apprehending police-trouble, Babajee asked me to stay 
away from Gorakhpur for sometime. My young fellow- 
disciple Jitendra Nath Guha ( nicknamed A'kdlu of 
Mymensingh who afterwards embraced Sannydsa and was 
known by the name of Nivrittinath ) happened to be 
present there on that occasion. The Navakalevar Core- 
money was to be celebrated at Puri in that year. It 
was a ceremony which took place every twelfth year in 
which Jaganndth was supposed to assume a new body. 
Babaji ordered both of us to go to Puri and witness the 
ceremony. Though I had no interest in these popular 
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forms of religion, I humbly submitted to his command 
and started for Puri with Akalu. At Puri we put up in 
Jotia Baba’s Asram ( The Asram of Bejoy Krishna 
Goswatni ) for about a month. After that I went to 
Dacca and waited for the orders of Babajee to return 
to him and be blessed with Sannyasa. 

A few months afterwards I was informed by a 
brother-disciple of mine (Rdkhdl Chandra Dds ) that 
Babajee desired my presence there. I hurried to Gorakh- 
pur with great delight ( in 1913). I was fairly certain 
that I would be favoured with Sannyz'sa this time. On 
arrival I found that four police-guards were stationed 
on the temple-premises. Perhaps Babajee did not like 
that the Police should plague me even in my Sannyx'sa- 
life and create unnecessary disturbances in my Sz'dhcma. 
The ceremony of initiation into Sunny a' sa was gone 
through in the simplest manner and with the strictest 
secrecy. The Police watcher got no scent of it. Babajee 
then asked me to go to Benares and put on Sannyasa-^ 
robes there. He ordered me to pass two years in the 
Himalayas, including one year at Rikhikesh. 

On this memorable occasion he was pleased to give 
me a new lesson on Sddhand viz. Ajapa’. It consists in 
watching carefully the in-coming and out-going of breath 
( inhalation and exhalation ) and concentrating the 
attention upon the gentle monotonous sounds produced 
thereby. The sounds should be taken as So and 
aham. The significance of the Sx'ahana' lies in the 
assumption that our life-power ( Tra'na ) is repeating 
with every breath “ I ( aham ) am He ( set ), that the 
self is identical with Brahman, and a Sadhaka ought to 
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listen to this utterance anf contemplate on it. He asked 
me to watch the breath-sound from the very root 
upwards and to practise Parka, Re la ft a and Kumbhaka 
(the diffennt stages of P a'ra'ya'm or control of vital 
energy through the mechanism of respiration ). 

From Gorakhpur I went to Penares making such 
devices as not to be detected by the police in the 
Junction of Bhatni. Having reached Benares, I put on 
Sddhu dress after shaving iny head and bathing in the 
Ganges. Thence I went to Hardwar on my way to 
Rikhikesh and made a short stay at Swami Bholdnanda 
Girijee’s A'shrama. Swamijee favoured me with some 
advice, encouraged me for SaJdhana’, allotted a fixed 
place for my Sadhana in his Ashrama and ordered me 
to keep sitting there the whole day which I did. The 
old Swamijee’s energy and enthusiasm evoked my 
admiration, though I did not find the calmness and 
serenity on his face arid in his dealings, which I 
wanted to see in a great Sddhu. I left for Rikhikesh 
after a week 



CHAPTER IX 

One Year At Rikhikesh 

Here at Rikhikesh began my actual BSadhu— life. I 
took my abode in the old Jha'ri ( forest ) quarters of 
Rishikesh. There were many grass-cottages built by 
Sa'dhus for their solitary Sa'dhana'. 

It is a general convention among Sadhm of Rikhi- 
kesh, that the cottager, made and left empty by Sadhus 
may be utilised by any new-comer Sadhu, on the 
understanding that whenever the cottage-owner would 
return the new-comer should vacate the cottage. I 
began to live in some cottage left by a Sadhu. Now 
two Sadhus advised me to raise a small cottage for 
myself and they promised help also. But these two 
Sadhus as well as myself were penniless. So we availed 
ourselves of the opportunity offered by the Chcttra- 
authorities. It was arranged by them that those Sadhus 
who wanted to set up cottages could get from the 
Chettra such articles as rope and scythe for cutting 
grass. These two Sadhus led me to the grass-field and 
we began cutting grass. “ Oh ! how hard and toilsome 
the task appeared to me ”, as I was never accustomed 
to such work. Further, we had to carry the loads of 
grass and take them to the Jhari 2 miles distant from 
the grass-field. This bitter experience made me consci- 
ous of my unfitness for the job, and I gave it up. As 
I had no money for engaging labourers for the work, I 
abandoned the desire for putting up a cottage for myself. 
I took shelter in one cottage for sometime and later in 
another, without any fixed abode for myself. 
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I used to got food once a day from two Chetras— 
one establised by a celebrated Sannya'si known by the 
name of Kalikarnliwdla by reason of the black blanket 
he used to wear and the other established by a society 
of householders of the Punjab and Sind. Food was not 
good, it was just enough to keep body and soul together. 
I was used to four meals a day at home; now» I had 
only one, and that too poor in nutrutive values. Some- 
times, when I saw sweets in a shop I felt tempted to 
take some at times. Now I had just a few annas left 
with me as the balance of the money, which 1 got for 
my Railway fare to Hard war. I remember several nights 
when driven by ejesire for sweets I walked 1o the con- 
fectioner’s and back to my cottage, a good couple of 
mile’s brisk walk. One night I went to the shop twice 
under the same impulse. When X returned after grati- 
fying my appetite, it set me a-thinking. Was I going 
to be a slave of greed ? I thought that this trouble was 
due to money in my pocket. 1 resolved to exhaust it. 
X went to the shop deliberately for the third time and 
spent the entire sum. This did not rid me of my desire 
which used to peep in, but my empty pocket solved the 
problem quick as thought and saved ine a lot of trouble. 
In cooler moments it appeared strange even to myself 
that when X thought myself sufficiently advanced in 
spiritual life,, when 1 imagined that my desires and 
passions were to a great extent under my control and 
when T became a full-fledged Sannya'si in order to 
devote myself exclusively to meditation on the Divine, 

I was now and then enslaved by a passionate desire to 
taste such filthy sweetmeats as I would have never 
cared to touch even with my hand, during the period 
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I was at home ! In. my home-life various dainties of 
the table were offered to me in abundance and I rejected 
them sternly. They were within easy reach and I never 
felt like enjoying them; on the contrary they nauseated 
me. But now these titbits were real prizes to me since 
they were so scarce and [ was all too ready to walk 
miles to have them ! This experience revealed the cruel 
fact that the desires, though suppressed, were not dead. 
They were now roused by actual want. I now realised 
that at the time of want desires become stronger than 
when they could be easily satisfied. I became cautious 
against the deadly whispers of latent desires and exerted 
my power of will to root them out completely. But 
still I experienced now and then that I would hail the 
day as bright and auspicious when we were offered 
sweets as an additional dish from the Chhetra. 

I have already noted that the food generally dis- 
tributed among the Sadhu s from the Chetras was not 
substantial enough to give proper nourishment to 'the 
body, specially of a young man of robust physique like 
myself. However, living on that scanty food I began to 
practise hard. It was summer ( June ) ; Rishikesh was 
very hot. I sat all day in a small cottage scorched by 
the sun’s heat. I allowed myself no rest after food. I 
did not stir out of my hut except on dire necessity. 
I slept very little at night. Thus carried away by the 
surging tide of fresh Vair&gyat ( aversion to all worldly 
things ), I violated all the rules which a practitioner of 
Yoga should observe. As the result of such waywardness 
in practice of self-discipline, my optical nerves were 
aifected in course of a few months. My eyes used always 
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to water. There was general deterioration of my physical 
health, About my mental state, however, I made onward 
progress. 

Let me here give an idea of the mode of my 
sa'dhana* at this time. I had previously been under the 
impression that my method of Sadhana was most com- 
prehensive, not opposed to any other form of Sadhana 
and quite sufficient to lead me to the goal. But when 
Bdbdjee while giving Sannyasa ordered me of his own 
accord to practise Ajapa with Soham ( I am He ), it 
struck me that I was initiated into a new mode of 
Sadhana . Previously my Sadhana had been in the line 
of BhaktL But now my Guru guided me into the line of 
Jna'na-Sadh ma, with the basic conception of the 
identity of the individual self with the Supreme Self 
( Parama'tman), as* taught by the Upanishads and 
Sankara’s Vedanta philosophy, 1 had at that time no 
clear idea about the actual practice of Jnana. Still I 
knew that it was a path distinct from the path of Bhakti . 
BabajVe also did not impart to me any elaborate lessons 
on Jnana-Sadhana. Then, I thought within myself that 
by initiating me into the practice of Ajapa, Babajee 
perhaps intended that I should devote more time and 
energy to meditation on the identity of myself with 
Brahman and this I should practise by concentrating 
my attention on the process of in-breathing and out- 
breathing. Then I went on with my practice accordingly, 
paying more attention to concentration, and without 
being disturbed with the thought as to whether I am 
really different or non-different from God. So my 
thought about Scham was at that time only subsidiary 
or nominal. I cared only for calming down the desires 
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and passions, getting rid of the restlessness of the mind 
and enjoying the sweetness of meditation. Having 
implicit faith in the words of Babajee, I did not think 
it necessary or proper in adopt any other method of 
spiritual self-discipline. 1 assiduously practised just what 
he taught me. 

I whs not then fully conscious of the implication 
of this unquestioning faith in and whole-hearted devo- 
tion to Gurujee. It was this faith and devotion, which 
almost unconsciously brought about a radical change in 
my conception about God and the self. The simple fact 
of his initiating me with the Mantra of Soham ( I am 
He ) created in my inner heart a bias in favour of the 
non-dualism of the monistic Vedanta in preference to 
the long- cherished dualism of the Bhakti-schools. 
The few short sentences he uttered by way of giving 
me instruction about ultimate Truth were sufficient to 
change my outlook. In my earlier life my religious out- 
look was to a large measure shaped by my association 
with the devotees of the Bhakti school, and particularly 
with the disciples of the illustrious devotee, Vijoya 
Krishna Goswami. From such association I had imbibed 
a strong admiration for the life of Sri Chaitanya* and 
also for the life of Guru Nanai*. I had been enchanted 
by the life of Chaitanya Dev as depicted in Sri Chaitanya 
Gharita'mrita . I had also studied the life -stories and 
instructions of many other saintly Bhaktas. It was but 
natural that my thoughts and feelings had been greatly 
influenced by the lives and teachings of these Bhaktas. 
Accordingly without such logical discrimination a dualistic 
bias had taken possession of my undeveloped mind. I 
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had heard of the spiritual greatness of Babajee also from 
the disciples of Goswamijee and had been introduced 
to him by one of them. I had therefore the impression 
that Babajee’s religious and philosophical views must 
be similar to, if not identical with, those of Maha'prabhu 
Sri Chaitanya, of whom Goswamijee was in the most 
developed stage of his Sadhana a devoted follower. 
Even after my first initiation 1 had been going on with 
that impression. I had been devoted to the Divine Name, 
I had been thinking of God as my supreme Lord and 
the Lord of the Universe, I had been cultivating 
reverential love for and self-surrender to Him, and so on. 

But when at the time of Saunyasa he gave a 
Mantra implying the identity of God and the self and 
uttered some words of instruction to that effect, a new 
light seemed to enter into my soul, the whole signifi- 
cance of which I did not understand. Previously I had 
got the notion of the identity of God and the Guru. 
But the notion of the identity of God. and the self, as 
taught by Sankara's philosophy, had not touched my 
mind and heart. During this time I did not accept 
Sankara's conclusions, not because I could discover any 
serious logical defect in it, but chiefly because I did 
not like it and because it was opposed to my cherished 
notion Though theoretically I put reason above faith, 
practically I was guided more by faith than by reason. 
In the first stages of my initiation, Babaji's instruction 
also was in the direction of Bhakti. But the instruction 
he gave me at the time of Sannyasa led me to think 
that lie was more inclined to the non-dualism of Sankara 
and the Jnana-Sadhana associated with it. This brought 
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about some change in my attitude towards Sankara’s 
philosophy. Here also my faith in Babaji was a more 
potent factor in determining my attitude than reason. 
Philosophically however I kept my mind open* Instead 
of dogmatically accepting this or that view as final, 
I maintained the attitude of a sincere truth-seeker and 
carried out Guru’s instruction. Even when giving 
instruction on Jnana and Ajapa, Babaji did not ask me 
to give up Bhakli-Sadhana . He appeared to hold that 
contemplation on the identity of Soul and God was not 
inconsistent with contemplation on God as the Supreme 
Lord of the self and the world. So I continued with 
my previous programme with Ajapa as a great help to 
concentration. At that time I passed more time not in 
the meditation on the form of Gurudev, but in concen- 
trating my mind on regulated and rythmical breath- 
sounds and the unity of the individual self and the 
Universal Self. When I felt fickleness I would repeat 
the name of God, but when the mind was somewhat 
concentrated I would leave it off and begin Ajapa. 
When I felt fickleness again, I would again resort to 
the Divine Name. It was my experience that during 
fickleness ‘ Ajapa practice did not bear any fruit; rather 
sometimes it provoked some feeling of distraction. At 
a comparatively concentrated state of the mind it was 
very fruitful. Contrariwise during fickleness ol the 
mind, articulate repetition o! the Divine Name was 
very efficacious, while at a somewhat concentrated state 
it retarded deeper concentration. 

In the earlier stages of my solitary practice here 
many wild thoughts would bubble up in my mind. Such 
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evil thoughts as I could never imagine to have been 
lurking within me ( specially thoughts on sexual passion ) 
used to mike their appearance with all their vehemence, 
though I was always alert against them. On the one 
hand the latent desires welled up from within and 
created trouble while on the other I intensified my 
efforts for self-control and tranquillity and continuously 
muttered with earnestness the Name of God. When I 
found the checking of the mad motions of the mind 
very difficult, the Name of the Lord was my chief refuge 
and I repeated it with a prayerful attitude. After 
several m >nths my strenuous practice began to bear fruits* 
it acquired sufficient potency to resist and subdue, at 
least temporarily, the rising waves of the evil thoughts 
and feelings and desires. For sometime they would 
occasionally mike their appearance, but could be 
immediately checked. Gradually their appearances became 

few and far between. My mind became calm and serene. 
I became accustomed to solitude and asceticism. I was 

no more troubled by evil thoughts, feelings and desires. 
Sadhana became in a large measure natural with me. 

At this stage I got a new experience. The repetition 
of the Divine Name had so long been found greatly 
effective in tranquillising my mind, in suppressing my 
evil thoughts and feelings, in spiritualising my outlook. 
But when through such Japa , the mind attained suffit 
cient calmness, Jap* seemed to be taking leave of me. 
I would attempt to repeat the Divine Name as obtained 
from Guru, but within a short time it would automati- 
cally stop and the mind would become vacant. I then 
began the practice of A japa as instructed by Guru. 1 
would direct my concentrated attention to my rhythmic 
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breathing and intensively think that my inner being 
was repeating with every breath that I am He ’’ 
( Hamsah , Soham ). 

Now I narrate what changes I experienced in myself 
as the result of my Sadhana. Previously I had realised 
on rare occasions a stale of consciousness in which my 
mind would enjoy deep calmness and tranquillity and 
become free from all sorts of cares and desires and 
restlessnesses. Incessant efforts enabled me now to dwell 
in that blessed state for a much longer period. Not 
only would my deep meditation be of longer duration; 
but even in the normal waking state the influence of 
the meditation was quite perceptible. I felt like a man 
under the influence of some intoxicating drag. While 
living and moving in this world of diversities, I felt 
inwardly as if dwelling in some other world, - in a world 
of blissful silence. My latent desires and passions could 
scarcely raise their heads and create any excitement 
on the surface of my consciousness. There seemed to be 
something like a transformation in my mental nature. 
I could now pass without any hard struggle to a plane 
of consciousness, in which the mind would become 
devoid of all objects, whether recollected or imagined, 
and enjoy a blissful state of void and rest, I was not 
however satisfied with my spiritual achievement Though 
I was able to put down my desires and passions, which 
I had regarded as the bitterest enemies in the path of 
my spiritual progress, though I could get rid of restless- 
ness, attain a state of deep concentration, and taste 
the sweetness of a perfectly calm and tranquil state of 
the mind, I had not the feeling of having reached my 
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goal. I felt that I was not face to face with the Abso- 
lute Truth, that my consciousness was not fully identi- 
fied with the Absolute Divine Consciousness, that my 
finite and changing individuality was not wholly merged 
in the infinite and eternal One. 

By this time my attitude towards Divinity and 
the Ideal of my life underwent some change in conse- 
quence of my enjoyment of the sweetness of deep con- 
centration. I would no longer direct my effort towards 
the cultivation of emotional love for the Lord, towards 
the development of the sentiments of admiration and 
reverence and attraction for Him, towards the enjoy- 
ment of the transcendent beauty and sweetness and 
goodness and mercy of His nature, as I sometimes used 
to do before. This lost its importance with me. Concen- 
tration of the mind, perfect freedom from all kinds of 
fickleness and outward tendency of the mind, enjoyment 
of absolute peace and tranquillity within, -was now all- 
important with me, and my effort was now directed 
towards the achievement of this ideal. 

Now I describe how at Rikhikesh I came in contact 
with two illustrious Mahritmds-One Swami Turiydnandji 
of the Ramkrishna Mission and the other Sddhu Man- 
galndthji, a renowned Vedantist of Upper India, and 
how from the latter I got initiated into the Vedantic 
line of thinking. 

About this time Swami Turidnandji came to Rikhi- 
kesh and resided there for sometime. I used now and 
then to go to him. He had much affection for me. I 
also had great admiration and reverence for him. On 
one occasion, I remember, he accompanied me to a 

11 
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temple where he bowed before the idol, but I did not. 
He marked this and retorted “ I see you have become 
attached to Jnana." ! Afterwards on many occasions when 
he saw me, he used to sing a Bengali song to me and 
was sometimes moved with deep emotions, when singing. 
The song started with a sentence, which meant, — “ O 
Mother, I do not require Jnana any more, make me 
mad with love for Thee.” However, from Turianandajee’s 
company I learnt much, and got encouragement and 
inspiration for Sadhana. 

Once I asked Turiyanandji this question,- ** What 
should Igfio “when my mind attains through practice a 
state of calmness unmarred by the experience of any 
object. Should I revert to my object of contemplation^ 
or should I try to enhance the period of enjoyment of" 
that tranquil state ? He advised me to adopt the former 
course. I remember to have put the very same question 
to Sadhu Mangalnathji afterwards, and to have received 
just the opposite answer. I on my part did sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other. 

Now I describe how sometime after I came to be 
acquainted with Mangalnathjee and how this acquain- 
tance had a great influence upon my mode of thought 
and method of Sadhana. It may be said to have been 
a turning-point in my life. 

At dusk I used to go to the Ganges to fetch water. 
.On the bank of the Ganges, I had occasional talks with 
a Sadhu. I had heard of him previously. He was gene- 
rally spoken of as a Sadhu of a high order, — a practical 
vedantist, a sincere tyagi ( renouncer of the world ), 
really indifferent to the physical needs and worldly 
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concerns and unattached to money and name and fame. 
He did not amass money or make disciples or build 
gorgeous Maths and A'shrams or advertise himself as a 
Maha'purusha. From the talks I had with him, he was 
perhaps favourably impressed with me and he treated 
me wi’h affection and interest. But he found that I was 
labouring under the influence of the Bhakti-cult and 
had little knowledge of the philosophy and practice ot 
Vedanta. As a Vedantist. he naturally regarded Bhakti 
as inferior to Jnana, since Bhakti was based on the 
conception of difference between the Absolute Spirit 
and the individual soul, while Jnana was based on the 
conception of their essential identity. Bhakti- Sadhana 
was considered by him as worthy of the lower order of 
Sadhakas. Probably he saw in me fitness for the higher 
type of Vedantic Jnana- Sadhana, though I was attached 
to the Bhakti-Cult. One day he told me in a loving 
voice “ Swamijee, I have just one prayer to you. First 
promise that you will grant my prayer.” I thought 
within myself that this Swami was not likely to ask 
me for anything which I should not be able to give 
him. Accordingly I promised to comply with his request. 
He with folded hands ( a gesture of humility and sup- 
plication ) prayed to me “ Please ^engage 

yourself to Vicha'ra ( search of Truth ).” By Vichara he 
of course meant the Vedantic method of approach to 
the Absolute Truth. He said “ I have got a copy of 
Vicha'r- Sa'gar with me; please read this book at first.” 
He further asked me to see Sadhu Mangalndth and 
Sadhu Viramdds. I finished Vichar-Sdgar in three days. 
I hurriedly went through it, because I considered study 
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as an obstacle to my Scrdhana. Having gone through 
the book I got the impression that the book was a good 
one and worthy of being studied. 

This Sadhu informed me that Mangalndthji was the 
most renowned Maha'tma' in the whole of Uttar dkhanda 
( Himalvas ) and was recognised universally as possessing 
the most penetrative intellect and the most profound 
insight into the Vedantic Truth among the Sadhus. He 
was the author of some original and independent works 
in Sanskrit about Vedantic logic and philosophy. I was 
also told that he was a great Yogi who had practised 
meditation for several years remaining in some solitary 
region far away from human habitation. This roused in 
me a very strong desire to see the great saint. I avail- 
ed myself of the earliest opportunity to go to Mangal- 
na tlrs place of residence. He was on old man over 60- 
At the very first sight I felt an attraction for him. 
The impression he produced upon my mind confirmed 
what, was said of him. I put questions to him like a 
student. He imparted instructions to me, and I treasured 
his answers as some of my most valued possessions. 

At the very first meeting lie gave me some practical 
lessons |>n the process of Sadhana. He advised me to prac- 
tise long ( dirglia ) Pranava — the prolonged utterance of the 
mystic word “Orn" (like the even and long-flowing sound 
of a single stroke of bell ). He pronounced it in the right 
way :o tea$i me. ‘‘ Only “ 0 ’’ should be uttered with 
open iips,” he taught, “ and utterance should be long 
and continuous; after a while the lips should be closed, 
thereby producing the sound “M” ( pronounce like this 2 
with open lips 0-0-0-0-0, with closed lips il.MjM.M,!*!)* 
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Continue 0,1’ for a while, and concentrate your attention 
upon the stream of sound with your whole mind absorbed 
in it. He also showed me some Mudra ' known as 
( Satimukhi ), The process of practising this Mudra con- 
sists in closing the two ears, the two eyes, the two 
nostrils with the fingers of the two hands and then 
uttering the Pranava in a long monotonous way so that 
the whole attention may be concentrated on the sound. 
I saw Viraindasji on my way home ( cottage ). Virtually 
he hid himself at day-time in a neighbouring jungle. 
He also was a Vedanti-Sa'dhzka . 

However, I found, after a few days’ practice ot 
Dirgha Pranava that it was a very easy and effective 
process for quieting the mad manoeuvres of the mind. 
The main purpose of Sa'dhana' is to suppress fickleness 
and subdue evil thoughts, and these can be easily accom- 
plished by this process. As it is monotonous and conti- 
nuous stream of audible sound, there is less chance for 
fickle thoughts to creep into the mind during its utte 
ranee, and as divine ideas are associated with the sound 
0M y it is an effective check on bad thoughts also. Now, 
when I discovered that prolonged utterance was a better 
means to the deep mental concentration than the dis 
continuous utterance of the Divine Name, I gave more 
time to this practice. The aforesaid Mudra I did not 
practise long, as I found that it heated the brain. 

Now let me sum up the different steps of my pra- 
ctice during this period. I used to devote some time to 
repetition of my previous Mantra-jap but much more 
time to the utterance of long-sounding OM — sometimes 
in a loud voice and sometimes in a low voice; when the 
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mind touched the borderland of concentration, I began 
Ajapa', After a few days' practice I could hear the sound 
called Ana'hata ( sound not produced from any external 
sources ) in Yogic nomenclature, at first, in the form of 
prolonged bell-sounds and afterwards as a concert of 
many sweet sounds. At first it appeared to me like a 
sound of a bell rung by somebody outside, or like music 
produced by an orchestra party, but then I realised 
that it was no external sound at all. I used to abandon 
my wonted practice and concentrate on those sounds 
when they became audible. This paved the way for 
deeper concentration. By prolonged practice of ajapa 
I could experience a most enjoyable calm and void 
state of consciousness and also remain in Kumbhaka 
( suspended breath ) for sometime. At this stage I used 
to see light on a few occasions. I did not regard 
the hearing of sounds or the seeing of light as of intri- 
nsic value. I knew that these were commonplace expe- 
riences on the path of progress and did not indicate 
any high order of spiritual elevation. I was afterwards 
convinced that such experiences were merely bye- 
products of particular forms of physiological and 
psychical processes having little value to an earnest 
truth-seeker. 

During this time I dwelt in some lonely cave. 
Owing to some cause which I could not ascertain ( pro- 
bably due to the bite of some microscopic insect ), my 
whole body was infected with painful small-pox-like 
pimples. I had resolved to persevere in my Sa'dhana' in 
such a lonely place, so, though advised by Mangalndthjee, 
I did not leave the place. However, after some treatment 
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by the kind-hearted Mahatma I got relief. I read 
one or two Upanishads with Sankara’s commentary now 
and then. Whenever I read the books I liked them and 
enjoyed them, but being stung with the thought that 
some period of time had been wasted without Sadhana, 
I left off study in disgust. Thus I proceeded on with 
my practice. 

I was now labouring under the old notion that 
Sadhana was the only thing worth while in life and 
that Vicha'ra or intellectual search for Truth was hardly 
of any avail in reaching the goal. On one occasion I 
remember, Mangalnathjee was giving lessons on Pancha- 
dashi ( a famous treatise on Vedanta ) to some 

Sadhu. Mangalnath was sitting just at the door 

of his room, the Sadhu just outside it on the 

Verandah, and I was sitting in the corner of the 
room. I was going on with my own practice without 
caring to hear the discussion. Not only that; afterwards 
I put to Mangalnathjee “ Why do you waste your time 
in such Vichara ? ” On many other occasions also I 

admonished him in this way. Such an audacity on the 
part of a young Sadhu J To all this Swamijee would 
only smile. Most probably he ascribed such impertinence 
on my part to my ignorance of the higher course of 
spiritual self-discipline and treated with indulgence the 
free and bold expressions of my sincere conviction. 

Only on two occasions, I remember, I got some sharp 
rebukes from him. Once I obstinately advocated Sri 
Ramkrishna’s doctrine that Brahman is both Saguna 
and Nirguna, Sa'ka'ra and Nira'ka'ra and challenged the 
contrary view o f-Swamiji. This brought forth a severe 
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retort from him. On another occasion I made some 
remarks about the conduct of other Sadhus and showed 
undue partiality to my own Guru. This also provoked 
him to scold me for the perversity of my judgment. 
Let me narrate the two incidents.. 

For some time during this period I used to visit 
Ramdshrama ( an dshrama established in the name of 
the widely reputed Swami Rdmatirtha ) every evening. 
The motive was that whenever I would go there I 
should get a cup of tea and this would help me in 
keeping late hours at night and continuing my Sadhanct 
without fatigue for a long period. The owner of the 
Asrama, Ldld Baijndth, retired Sessions Judge, ( English 
translator of Yoga Vdsista and Adhydtma Rdmdyan ) 
took advantage of my attendance, and perhaps of my 
mental weakness behind it, and entreated me to read 
Sri Ramakrishna-Kathdmrita to him just lor half an 
hour. I complied with the request of the host, and 
found pleasure in it, in as much as Kathamrita was a 
book dear to my heart. When Mangaliiathjee came to 
know of this, he forbade me to wake late hours by 
taking such intoxicants. I obeyed him and gave up 
going there in the evening. 

Now, one day when I went to Mangalnathjee’s 
place I had with me a copy of Kathamrita, which I 
took from Lala Baijnath. He asked me, — “ What’s this 
book ? I replied with enthusiasm that next to Vedanta 
it was the world’s greatest religious classic. I spoke 
highly of the book again and again. Inquisitive about 
its contents, he asked me to read out some passages 
and translate into Hindi for him. I opened a page 
which contained what I considered tg be one of the 
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sublimest. spiritual truths ever uttered by human tongue. 
The topic was : — Brahman is both Nirguna ( without 
attribute ) and Saguna ( with attribute to a Jnani, 
Ho is Nirguna ; and to a Bhakia , lie is Saguna. I had 
to break off here because he exclaimed with a tone of 
contempt — “Enough.” 

I was wounded by the way in which he interrupted 
me and showed contempt to the saying of one whom 
I revered as the greatest religious teacher of the age. 
In spite of my respect for the saintly life and high 
erudition of the Swami, I boldly challenged him, saying, 
— “ Why, don’t you agree that Brahman is both Saguna 
and Nirguna ? Is it not the most comprehensive concep- 
tion of Brahman ever preached by any religious teacher? 
To speak of Brahman as merely Saguna or as merely 
Nirguna must be a partial; view about the Absolute 
Reality* Brahman being admittedly the sole ultimate 
cause of the world— order must be regarded as Saguna $ 
— as eternally endowed with the power and will and 
knowledge for creating, sustaining and regulating this 
universe of diversities. Accordingly Bratynan must 
be conceived as omnipotent and omniscient and 
ever-active. But this is what Brahman is in relation to 
this world=process. On the other hand, when Brahman 
is conceived as He is in and by Himself* apart lrom 
relation to the world, He must be thought of as 
Nirguna , as devoid of all powers and attributes. In and 
by Himself Brahman eternally transcends time and space, 
is eternally unrelated to the world-process, is eternally 
above ail activity and relativity, while as the cause of 
the world of diversities He eternally manifests Himself 
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in time and space, He is eternally related to and imman- 
ent in all the diversities of the world. He is eternally 
possessed of all the attributes implied in the creation and 
sustenance and regulation and destruction of all these 
diversities in time and space. Brahman must therefore 
be conceived by us as both immanent and transcendent, 
both active and inactive, both changeless and self- 
modifying, both above time and in time and space, - 
that is to say, as both Sagunct and Nirgutta. What is 
irrational in this conception ? Is it not better and more 
reasonable than any one-sided conception of Brahman ? 
If He is not Saguna, He cannot be the Cause of the 
world, and in that case there must be some other 
self-existent cause, by which Brahman should be limited. 
If He is not Nirguna, He should be subject to temporal 
and spatial relations. He should be subject to the bon- 
dage of the modifications of His powers and He should 
not be absolutely perfect. Hence He must be conceived 
as both, and this is what Sri Ramakrishna has taught 
in this book. I cannot find any rational ground for your 
showing disgust and contempt to this grand conception 
about Brahman. 

The scholarly saint, Mangalnathji, was perhaps not 
only disgusted, but also amazed, at the audacity of a 
young sj'dhu, fresh from home and with little philoso- 
phical training, in thus throwing an open challenge to 
him and trying to convince him of the validity of a 
doctrine which appeared repulsive to his logical mind. 
Having listened to my arguments, he derisively remark- 
ed, — you boy, first learn to think logically and then 
try to argue on such big topics.” All my arguments. 
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however enthusiastically uttered, appeared to have no 
logical value to him. My vanity was humbled. He 
then pointed out the illogicality of my arguments and 
the logical grounds for his rejecting Sri Ramakrishna’s 
conception of Brahman. He said, — you should first learn 
the true meaning of guna, and then form true ideas of 
what is meant by the term Saguna and what is meant 
by the term Nirguna. Then you should critically exa- 
mine whether the terms Saguna and Nirguna can both 
be affirmed of the same Reality, either at the same 
time or at different times. Again, you have to form a 
conception of Brahman, which is logically maintainable, 
and then test which of the epithets, — Saguna and Nir- 
guna, — is logically compatible with your conception. ” 
He then went on with his explanation of these terms. 

What is the meaning of the term g una ? It is used 
principally in two senses. In one sense g una means 
anything that binds (like a rope) and hence a bondage 
of any kind. Sxtiwa, Rajas and Tanias, which are the 
constituents of the Prakriti of the Sdnkhya system, 
are gunas in this sense, in as much as they bind the 
Purushas or spirits with the ever-modifying world and 
make them appear as enjoying and suffering and un- 
dergoing changes. In another sense, guna means an 
attribute or quality which determines the character of 
a substance. In this sense any power or knowledge or 
will or feeling, any virtue or vice, any special chara- 
cteristic of any reality, should be connoted by the term 
guna. There is also a third sense of the term, in which 
it means a virtue or noble quality as distinguished 

from dosha ( a vice or a bad quality ), but this mean- 
ing is not of any philosophical importance. 
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Now, if you take the first meaning of guna, then 
Saguua should mean one who is bound by any kind of 
limitation, — who is subject to any form of bondage, — 
who is lacking in absolute freedom, and Nirguna should 
mean one who is perfectly free from all kinds of bon- 
dage, absolutely devoid of any kind of limitation, — one 
whose existence and character are not in any way con- 
ditioned or influenced by any power within or without or 
any external entity or any internal tendency or attachment 
or aversion. Now, can you rationally think that Brah- 
man ( whatever His essential nature may be ) is both 
Suguna and Nirguna in this sense, — that Ho is both 
bound and not-bound, both subject to limitations and 
conditions and absolutely free from all limitations and 
conditions ? Would not such a conception of Brahman 
involve an obvious self-contradiction ? Can you even 
think that Brahman is at one time Saguna and at an- 
other time Nirguna, — that He is Saguna when He comes 
into contact with Prakriti or creates the world of div- 
ersities and He is Nirguna before creation and after 
dissolution ? Would it not mean that Brahman is with 
out freedom and under bondage so long as the world 
lasts ? Would it not amount to His losing His Brah- 
manhood during creation ? If you believe in the ab- 
solute freedom of Brahman from all kinds of bondage 
and limitation, you must think of Him as eternally 
Nirguna and never Saguna in the above sense of the 
term guna. 

Then take the second meaning of the term Ouna. 
In this sense, Saguna should mean with attribute and 
Nirguna should mean without any attribute. If you 
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conceive Brahman as the omnipotent and omniscient cause 
of the real world-order, then you virtually accept the 
position that Brahman is Saguna. This world-order may 
be conceived as either having no beginning in time or 
as having beginning in time. If it has no temporal be- 
ginning, then Brahman must be conceived as eternally 
functioning as the cause, — as the «creater and sustainer 
and governor, — of this world-process, and the attri- 
butes, — i. e. the power, knowledge, will, etc. — necessary 
for this causal function must be thought of as essenti- 
ally pertaining to the nature of Brahman. How can He 
then be spoken of as Nirguna at the same time ? If you 
hold that there was a time when the world-order did 
not exist and that Brahman brought it into existence at 
any point of time in the remote past, even then you 
must admit that the power, knowledge and will neces- 
sary for this creation had pertained to the nature of 
Brahman before they were manifested in creation, for 
otherwise the creation or the causal function would have 
been impossible. Attributes, even when unmanifested in 
any actual process of action, must bo regarded as pre- 
sent in and forming part and parcel of the nature of 
the Reality, for otherwise there would be no possibility 
of manifestaion at any time. Thus if Brahman is sup- 
posed to be the real cause of a real world, He must be 
regarded as Saguna. You, as a rational being, have no 
right to speak of Him as Saguna and Nirguna. — posses- 
sed of infinite attributes and devoid of all attributes — 
in the same breath. But you should remember that if 
you accept this position and remain contented with 
conceiving Brahman as essentially Saguna and as really 
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creating and governing the world of diversities, your 
Brahman will be subject to modifications, and He will 
be held responsible for all the evils prevalent in the 
world. Moreover, the essential nature of your Brahman 
Would be what it is as related to and conditioned by 
this world in time apd space and apart from relation 
to this world you would not be able to conceive of 
His existence at all. Have omnipotence, omniscience, 
etc. any meaning at all, independently of tha omni or 
all of this world of diversities ? Hence your reason has 
a demand for the idea of one Brahman, Who exists 
independently of and above all the relativity of the world, 
Who is above time and space, Who is what He is in 
and by Himself. In pursuance of this demand you form 
the idea of Nirguna Brahman. Now, if for any reason 
you conceive Brahman as Nirguna, - as above all 
temporal and spatial relations, as devoid of all at- 
tributes and all conditions, you have to carefully 
consider whether you can at the same time logically 
assert that He is Saguna as well. 

If Brahman is conceived as Nirguna, in the sense 
that He is devoid of all kinds of attributes, it will 
evidently imply that no positive attributes,— i. e. no 
power for action, no will for creation, no capacity for 
phenomenal knowledge, no feeling or emotion, — can pos- 
sibly be affirmed of Him. He cannot then have any 
■elf-modification, whether of His own accord or under 
any foreign influence. He cannot have any relation to 
anything either within or outside Himself. In fact, 
any conception of inside or outside would be inconsi- 
stent with His attributeless nature. There can be no 
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subject-object relation in His nature,— He cannot 
possibly be either the subject or the object of any 
knowledge or of any action. His nature must be abso- 
lutely undifferentiated, — He must be “absolutely one 
without a second. ’’ Thus, Nirguna Brahman must be 
pure Existence, — one differenceless, powculess, actionless, 
functionless, changeless Existence. As such Existence 
must be self-luminou', — not dependent upon any other 
entity for His self-revelation, — He must be thought of 
as pure Consciousness as well. Hence you cannot speak 
of Nirguna Brahman in any other term except as pure 
Existence-Consciousness. -Whatever else you may think 
or speak about Him, this pure Existence-Conseiousnes* 
will be particularised, and His nature as Nirguna will 
be lost. Whatever positive predication you may affirm 
of Brahman will particularise His character, will make 
Him subject to conditions, will deprive Him of His 
Nirguna character. 

Thus you find that if you think of Brahman as 
Nirguna, you cannot at the same time think of Him as 
Saguna. He cannot be without attributes and with 
attributes at the same time. He cannot be thought of 
as one difierenceless changeless powerless actionless 
Existence-Consciousness and at the same time the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator, sustainer and de- 
stroyer of the worldly diversities. Nirguna Brahman 
can have no relation whatsoever with world-order. 

Nor can you consistently think that Nirguna Bra- 
hman becomes Saguna by being the cause of the world- 
order. If Brahman be conceived as Nirguna before 
creation and Saguna after creation. He is virtually 
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thought of as subject to temporal conditions and modi- 
fications, and not Nirguna at all. Pure Existence- 
Consciousness must be above time and cannot have one 
nature at one time and a different nature at another time. 
He cannot therefore have any causal function at all. 
If you bold that before creation He is Nirguna in the 
sense that all His attributes are unmanifested at that 
stage, this would only show your want of comprehen- 
sion of the true significance of Nirguna. Unmanifested 
attributes are as much attributes as the manifested 
attributes, because it is the attributes which are pre- 
sent in the unmanifested state that find perceptible 
expression in the manifested state. This can in no 
way be construed as the absence of attributes at any 
stage. This would rather mean that Brahman is always 
Saguna, His atributes being subject to different condi- 
tions. How can Nirguna become Saguna without ex- 
ercising His free will to become so or being compelled 
by some other force to become so ? In the former 
case His will should be regarded as active even in the 
Nirguna stage,— which is an obvious self-contradiction. 
In the latter case some other cause even superior to 
and more powerful than Brahman has to be admitted, — 
a cause which has the potency to transform Nirguna 
Brahman into Saguna Brahman. This would not only 
be inconsistent with the idea of Brahman being the 
sole cause of whatever happens, but also with the 
conception of Brahman, either as Nirguna or as Saguna. 
Thus you find that if you conceive Brahman as really 
Nirguna, you cannot maintain the position that He 

really becomes Saguna at any time or that He really 
becomes the cause of a real world. 
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Accordingly from the ratioual point of view you 
have to make your choice between Sagunn and Nirguna , 
you cannot make any compromise between the two. 
You cannot say that Brahman is both Saguna and 
Nirguna, or that Saguna and Nirguna are two equally 
real aspects of the nature oi Brahman. If they are 
regarded as two aspects of Brahman’s nature, then 
logically Sagunatwa and Nirgunatwa are taken as two 
different attributes of Brahman, and thi9 is meaningless, 
since the original idea of Nirguna is contradicted by 
the idea of Nirgunatwa being itself conceived as an 
attribute. 

If you hold that Brahman, as He is in and by 
Himself, is Nirguna and that He has to be thought of 
as Saguna only in His relation to the world, and if you 
are now convinced that the one who is really Nirguna 
cannot by any means actually become Saguna , you, as 
a rational truth-seeker, ought to recognise ( though it 
may not be palatable to your taste ) that the Nirguna- 
twa is the real essential character of Brahman and that 
Sagunatwa is falsely attributed to His nature on account 
of His apparent causal relationship with the world. As 
your power of rational thinking develops, you will 
realise more and more clearly that Nirguna Brahman 
can never really become Saguna by being the creator 
of the world, but that He only illusorily appears as the 
cause of the world, which is nothing but the product of 
Ignorance . Truly speaking, the world does not exist in the 
same sense as Brahman exists, -it only appears to exist . 
Hence what Brahman appears to be in relation to this 
apparent world does not represent the essential nature 
12 
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of Brahman. What you call the Saguna aspect of Bra- 
hman in obedience to your erstwhile religious teachers 
is nothing but an illusory appearance of Brahman. Ii 
you put your statement logically, you can at most say 
that Brahman is really Nirguna and illusorily Saguna. 
How Ignorance can produce such a diversified world and 
make Brahman appear as Saguna, as the omnipotent 
and omniscient author of this world, - that is a different 
question, which you will understand gradually. First 
learn to think logically and boldly, so that your 
thought may not involve contradictions and may not 
be overclouded by old prejudices and predispositions. 

On another occasion there was a talk about the 
ideal of Sadhu life. Incidentally the conversation dri- 
fted to the mode of conduct of those Sadhu?, who, 
having renounced the worldly life for the sake of Truth- 
realisation, created fresh fetters for themselves by 
building maths, opening ckhclras, making disciples and 
engaging themselves in various forms of activities. My 
whole being was then surcharged with vaira’gya (aver- 
sion to all kinds of worldly affairs). To me all such 
actions appeared to be wholly inconsistent with Sadhu- 
iife. I thought that having left one world they were 
building up a new world for themselves and losing 
sight of the ideal for which they adopted the life of 
mendicancy. It seemed to me that the time and 
energy which ought to be wholly devoted to deeper 
spiritual discipline and intense search for the Truth 
were being wasted by them in the service of name, 
fame, wealth and comfort. To Mangalnathji I made 
some bitter remarks against these worldly-minded sadhus. 
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The old > .S’wami gently retorted. - ‘‘ What’s your own 
Guru doing I could not think that my guru’s conduct 
could be judged by the same standard, by which the 
conduct of other sadhus was to be judged. I replied 
with vehemence, - “ The standard of rightness and 
goodness applicable to ordinary spiritual aspirants can- 
not reasonably be applied to those saints who have 
realised the ultimate Truth and are fully established in 
spiritual knowledge. The outer conduct of these 
saints is determined by their Fra'rabdha (the momentum 
of their past actions). Their present actions they do 
not perform with any motive, with any desire for 
name or fame or wealth or comfort, with attachment 
to the fruits of their actions. Life and death, success 
and failure, praise and blame, wealth and poverty 
are all the same to them. They are only indifferent 
spectators to what appear to be done or enjoyed by 
them. How can you judge the seers and the seekers 
by the same standard ?” Mangalnathji sneeringly said,- 
“Yes, he is your guru and therefore he must be above 
all criticism ! His actions are governed by Pra'rabdh, 
and he is only an unconcerned onlooker of them, while 
the actions of all other sadhus are determined by their 
petty desires, worldly attachments, lower propensities, 
and they are going to hell ! What is the reason ? He 
is a Truth-seer, while others are mere seekers . What 
is the proof of his Truth-realisation ? The answer must 
be, - Because he is my Guru.” What other positive 
proof have you got of his Truth-realisation ? Is it not 
blind faith, born of ignorance ? If you judge, apply the 
same standard to all. Be impartial in your judgment. 
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Shake off all your bias and prejudice. Be a truth- 
seeker in the true sense of the term. Don't be led 

t* 

away by irrational sentiments or crude beliefs or narrow 
bigoted outlook.’’ 

Sometimes I used to go to Manglnathji at night- 
time and stay there till morning. On almost all occa» 
sions he used to utter long-continued OM loudly with 
me, just to encourage me and rouse in me- my enthu-» 
siasm and zeal for Sac hana. Sometimes I would go there 
at night with a petty motive. Out of respect for his 
high position as a saint and scholar at Rishikesh, the 
managers of the Chetra used to send to Mangalnathji a 
special evening meal. Since Maha'tma'ji refused this 
preferential treatment based on utter disregard for the 
other Sadhus living with him, enough food for ten or 
fifteen had to be sent to his A'shrama. It was, there- 
fore, of considerable advantage to live with him. Many 
times did I avail myself of this advantage. He even 
allowed me as a guest in his A'shrama for a few days 
at a time. Thus our acquaintance ripened to intimacy. 
The more I came in intimate contact with him, the 
more did he initiate me into the Vedantic line of think- 
ing and the Vedantic mode of advance in the path of 
spirituality. He impressed upon my rational mind the 
unassailableness of the Vedantic Logic and the weak 
points of the other systems. He bad a convincing way 
of putting his arguments and I could not help accepting 
them, though they sometimes struck at the root of my 
long-cherished conceptions. He practically conquered 
me and won me over to his method of approach to 
Reality and his conception of the ultimate spiritual 
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ideal of human life. Let me give my readers a general 
idea of the Vedantic: logic which he presented to me 
and which gave a new turn to my intellectual and 
religious life. 

It is a fact of universal human experience that we 
live and move and have our being in a world of obje- 
ctive realities. No one can deny this fact. Hence all 
our search for Truth must start from this fundamental 
tact. We have to begin with the analysis of this expe- 
rience, The first question that may be raised is, — what is 
the guarantee for the existence of this objective world ? 
The answer which every * ordinary man spontaneously 
gives and which even the most acute philosopher can 
possibly give is, - our sense-perception is the sole gua- 
rantee for the reality of this objective world. We know 
that the world of diversities -exists and we have no 
doubt about it, because we actually and directly per- 
ceive these diversities of the world and we all in our 
normal waking states perceive the same thing in the 
same way. Therefore normal sense-perception must be 
accepted as the basis of all our knowledge. Ihe nature 
of every object of the world must be regarded primarily 
as what it is in its appearence to the normal sense- 
experience of men in general. If we want to form a 
consistent conception of this objective world as a whole, 
we must start with a thoughtful analysis of our normal 
sense-experience. In this procedure there should be no 
difference of opinion. 

Now let us proceed with the analysis. Every 
normal man is endowed with five senses of perception,- 
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viz, the sense of hearing, the sense of touch, the sense 
of sight, the sense of taste and the sense of smell. It 
is these five senses, which are sole primary sources of 
our knowledge about the objective realities. The ultimate 
objective realities must be objects of preception to 
these senses. Now, we find that the capacity of each 
of these senses is limited and unique. The sense of 
hearing can receive only sound, the sense of touch can 
receive only touch, the sense of sight only colour, the 
sense of taste only taste and the sense of small onfy 
smell. No sense can in its original nature perform the 
function of another sense. Now, these senses being the 
sole primary sources of our knowledge about the nature 
of the objective world, it may be legitimately concluded 
that the ultimate characteristics of the realities of this 
world are and must be sound, touch, colour, taste and 
smell. Each of these characteristics is unique in its 
nature and none can be resolved into or derived from 
another. Each of them can be perceived by only one 
unqiue sense, and by tic other. Again, each of these 
unique characteristics, as perceived by a unique sense, 
being of the nature of an attribute, must be conceived 
as pertaining to and characterising a particular elemen- 
tary substance. There must accordingly be five kinds 
of elementary substances characterised respectively by 
five elementary attributes, which are the objects of the 
five special senses. In Sanskrit these elementary substa- 
nces are called bhutas , and they must be, on the basis 
of our sense-experience, regarded as the ultimate con- 
stituents of the objective world. These bhutas are named 
by the Hindu philosophers A’ka'sh (Ether), Y’a'yu (Air), 
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Tej (Fire), A'p (Water) and Prithi (Earth). It should be 
noted that the ultimate biiutas oi Hindu Philosophy 
should, be carefully distinguished from the familiar gross 
material substances known by these names, since each 
of these is a. composite substance possessing all the. five 
kinds of attributes in more or less degrees. The ulti- 
mate bhuta a'ka’sx is to be supposed as characterised 
by nothing but sound , and similar should be the concep- 
tion of each of the other biiutas. Accordingly, no ulti- 
mate bhuta can possibly be the object of perception to 
more than one sense. All the gross substances which 
we actually perceive with our five senses operating to- 
gether have to be conceived as having a composite 
nature — as composed of all the five biiutas and hence 
possessing all the five kinds of attributes. 

Thus a close analysis of our normal perceptual 
knowledge leads us to the conclusion that the objective 
world of our experience is ultimately constituted of five 
kinds of elementary substances with five kinds of uni- 
que unanalysable elementary properties cognised by 
five special senses. If there exist any other distinct 
kinds of matter in the external world, possessing alto- 
gether distinct kinds of properties, we cannot know 
thorn, since we have to know the things of the world 
through our five special senses ( Indriyas ), which can 
perceive only these characteristics of matter. 

Let us now proceed further with the analysis of 
our perceptual knowledge. If these senses were unrela- 
ted to one another and if they were the sole distinct 
and independent sources of knowledge, there would be 
no difinite perception of concrete realities at all. 
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Every concrete object is perceived as possessing 
the five kinds of sensible properties, while each of the 
senses can receive impressions of only one kind of pro- 
perties. How then can there be any perception of 
multiple-propertied concrete objects without the harmo- 
nisation and unification of the operations of those 
senses ? Hence to account for the possibility of the 
knowledge of substances possessing the five kinds of 
objects of the five senses as properties or characteri- 
stics, a faculty or power for the harmonisation and 
unification of the operations of the five senses is nece- 
ssary. That faculty must be associated with each of 
the senses, must put together and arrange and combine 
all the special objects of the special senses and convert 
them into knowledge of concrete realities. Thus we 
are bound to admit the presencfe, behind and along with 
the senses, of a faculty which can simultaneously 
modify itself into the forms of all objects of all senses 
and unify, interpret and objectify the materials supplied 
by the senses. This faculty is the Mind, which is thus 
the lord of the senses, the unifier and organiser of the 
senses and the true faculty of knowledge of all the 
objects of experience. It is really this mind which 
forms contact with and perceives the objects through 
the senses. It not only perceives them, but also retains 
them in memory in the forms of ideas and reproduces 
them whenever necessary. All our perceptions and re- 
collections are really mental modifications in the forms 
of objects. 

Let us now make a deeper inquiry into the nature 
of the mind on the basis of our undeniable experience. 
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From what has been said before it is evident that the 
five special senses are the special instruments for the 
perception of particular aspects of concrete objective 
realities, and the mind is the general faculty for the 
perception of concrete realities with! ts diverse aspects. 
The particular sensations are only impressions produced 
by contact between senses and particular properties of 
the objects, but they cannot produce any real know- 
ledge of objects, while the perceptions amounting to 
real knowledge are the modifications of the mind into 
the forms of objects possessing those properties. The 
senses without the mind can give us no knowledge at 
all. But the mind, though depending upon the senses 
for the perception of external objects, has its own field 
of direct perception. We experience within ourselves 
various kinds of desires and feelings, — we feel 
pleasure and pain, anger and fear and hatred, 
sympathy and love and pity, craving for food and 
shelter, yearning for knowledge and happiness, attach- 
ment to particular objects, etc. etc. All these are no- 
thing but diverse forms of mental modifications, and 
these modifications are also the objects of our direct 
perception. How do we perceive them ? Not certainly 
by the special senses, which have no capacity for per- 
ceiving them. Either we are to suppose that the mind 
itself perceives its own modifications or we have to 
admit the existence of some other reality capable of 
perceiving them. Again, all particular perceptions are, 
as has been found before, mental modifications. Hence 
the mind’s perception of its own modifications would 
imply its modification of one kind into the forms of its 
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modifications or other kinds. Further, it should imply 
that the mind, iuspite of or in and through all its di- 
verse forms of modifications, remains the same mind, 
and its unity is by no means lost. Whether it is 
possible for the mind to pass through all the diverse 
forms of modifications ( along with the senses and be- 
hind the senses. ) and at the same time to remain the 
permanent seer of them all is a puzzling problem of 
philosophical speculation. 

But the complexity of the nature of the mind does 
not end here, — with the perception of external objects 
and the perception of the various mental states and 
processes. The mind, as lias already been noticed, 
retains somehow what it perceives in the forms of subtle 
ideas in its subconscious layers and brings them back 
on the surface of its consciousness in regular orders 
whenever occasions arise. How' can these phenomena 
of memory and remembrance be adequately explained ? 
Again, the mind not only retains and reproduces what 
is perceived, it has the capacity to form concepts of 
general classes and general laws, to form plans and 
designs for the realisation of ideals in the future, to 
imagine things not in actual existence within the range 
of perception, and so on. All these are of course self- 
modifications of the mind into diverse forms. Further, we 
experience three states of the mind, - waking, dream and 
deep sleep. In deep sleep the mind does not seem to be 
functioning at all, but still we have remembrance of it 
and this remembrance implies that there must be some 
sort of experience, i. e. some sort of mental function, 
evqn at that stage. The more we study the nature of 
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the mirr'i, the more we are convinced that it is like a 
vast organism, in which there are various departments, 
vaiious kinds of functions, various states and processes, 
bin :n which nevertheless a harmony and unity is 

maintained. 

Now i he problem is, -how can this mind and its 
diverse operation be rationally explained ? In order to 
airive at a satisfactory solution of this problem, we 
have 10 c carefully consider a good many questions. 
First, ix is found that the diverse forms of the states 
and: modifications of the mind are as much objects of 
our internal experience as the gross material things of 
the world are objects of our external experience. Objects; 
of experience necessarily imply the presence of a subject 
to which they appear as objects, by which they are 
illumined and revealed and by reference to which they 
acquire the property of being known . Now, can the mind, 
which is modified into these diverse forms and whose very 
existence is known in the forms of modifications (gross 
and subtle;, be itself the subject or knower or illuminer 
of its own modifications ? This is obviously not a 
reasonable hypothesis, since in that case the mind has 
to be conceived as at the same time changeless and 
changing, subject and object, illuminer and illumined, 
self-luminous and non-self-luminous. Hence it is neces- 
sary to admit behind the mind a higher spiritual entity, 
which is the changeless self-luminous witness of all the 
changing states and modifications of the mind, which by 
its own luminosity illumines all the cognitive, emotional 
and volitional states of the mind as well as all the 
objects into the forms of which the mind is modified. 
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Secondly, it is a matter of common experience that 
the mind does not exist always in the conscious state. 
It exists in conscious, subconscious and unconscious 
states. In deep sleep there is no distinct consciousness, 
but still the mind must be regarded as existing at that 
stage, for otherwfse it would not return to the waking 
state with all its previous dispositions, characteristics 
and memories. Again, the impressions of our past ex-? 
periences are conserved in the mind in some subtle 
conditions, but most of them are not present on the 
surface of our consciousness. We become distinctly 
conscious of them, when they are occasionally recollec- 
ted. Hence a subconscious region of the mind must be 
admitted. Further, we have got many instincts, of 
which we are not distinctly conscious, but. which cons- 
titute our basic nature and exercise considerable influence 
from the unconscious or subconscious planes of the mind 
upon the affairs of the conscious plane. Now, the 
conscious, the subconscious and the unconscious states, 
though belonging to the same mind, are distinct from 
and related to one another. These three distinct and 
related states of the mind must be illumined and wit- 
nessed by one self-luminous consciousness, which must 
be essentially of a different character from- the pheno- 
menal consciousness of mental modifications, which must 
remain constant and changeless in the midst of all the 
changing states of the mind, which, while remaining 
above and wholly unaffected by the mental changes, 
reveals and unifies these changes as pertaining to the 
same mind. 

Thirdly, it is our fundamental assumption based on 
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nofinal experience that a system of real objects exists 
in the outer world and that we know these objects as 
they really are by means of sense-contact and appro- 
priate modifications of the mind. Unless the objective 
reality of the diverse phenomena of the world be reco- 
gnised, there would be different subjective worlds for 
different individual men, knowledge would be mean- 
ingless, intercommunication and uniformity of behavi- 
our among men would be impossible, all life and con- 
duct would be impossible. Hence the objective validity 
of out knowledge must be taken for granted. Therefore the 
question is- what does this objective validity of our know- 
ledge presuppose? Knowledge is a phenomenon, which is, 
as has been found before, of- the nature of the modifica- 
tion of mind into the forms of real objects. This implies 
that objects exist independently of the mind, they exist as 
unknown before there is relation between them and the 
mind, this unknownness of the objects is destroyed and 
knowledge of them is produced through their contact 
with the senses and the mind and the mind’s modifica- 
tion into their forms. This being the nature of valid 
knowledge, as taken for granted, we must seek for the 
ultimate guarantee of such validity of knowledge. The 
mind as such cannot give the guarantee, since the mind 
cannot know the existence of any object prior to its 
knowledge of the object nor the correspondence or 
agreement between its own modification and the inde? 
pendent nature of the object. Hence it is logically 
necessary to recognise the existence of a transcendent 
consciousness, which is the changeless witness of all the 
elements involved in the validity of knowledge, viz. the 
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existence and nature of the object prior to its know- 
ledge, its character of unknownness, the contact bet- 
ween the mind-senses and the object, the destruction 
of the quality of unknownness and the production of 
the quality of the knownness in it, the correspondence 
between the mind’s modification and the independent 
nature of the object. Thus we find that the explana- 
tion for the validity of knowledge can be furnished only 
by the transcendent witness-consciousness. 

Fourthly, it is recognised by all that our indivi- 
dual minds as well as all the objects of our actual 
and possible experience constituting the world-system 
are of a contingent, dependent, relative and derivative 
nature and are subject to spatial and temporal limita- 
tions. No object has any knowable character in- and by 
itself, independent of and unrelated to other objects of 
experience and the experiencing subject. Every object 
is causally related to other objects. Every object has 
production and destruction. There are relations of 
co-existence and succession amongst diverse objects of 
experience. The individual minds also are external to 
one another, There are intra-mental and extra-mental 
phenomena of our experience. The minds modify them- 
selves in temporal order. All these show the contingent, * 
dependent and derivative character and the temporal 
and spatial limitations of the minds and the worldly 
objects. Now, realities of such nature cannot evidently 
be self-existent and self-revealing. Whatever is self- 
existent must be eternal, must exist necessarily by its 
own inherent right of existence, and its existence 
therefore cannot be of a contingent dependent, relative. 
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derivative and temporal nature. A self-existent being can- 
not have any origination or destruction, cannot have any 
dependence for its existence and essential character on its 
relation to other entities. Its manifestation also should 
not depend upon its being presented to and witnessed 
by any other conscious being. A perfectly independent 
entity ought to be sell-existent and self-luminous. Now, 
as the minds and their objects are evidently not 
self-existent and self-luminous, they must be admitted 
to be dependent for their existence and appearance 
upon some self-existent and self-luminous Reality, 
From our previous discussion we have found such a 
self-existent and self-luminous Reality in the transce- 
ndent Witness-consciousness. This Transcendent Wit- 
ness-Consciousness must therefore be regarded as the 
self-existent and self-luminous Substratum of the minds 
and their objects, — as the Reality by whose existence 
and luminosity they all exist and arc illumined. 

Fifthly, a question may arise as to whether there 
is only one Transcendent Consciousness behind all 
individual minds or there are different stick conscious- 
nesses behind different minds. It follows logically 
from our previous discussion that this self-existent 
self-luminous transcendent Consciousness must be one. 
At It is above all temporal and spatial conditions, 
above all relations of succession and simultaneity, above 
all distinctions of within and without, any kind of 
difference between one Transcendent Consciouness and 
another is inconceivable. Moreover, if there be plurality 
of Transcendent Consciousnesses, their separate existe- 
nces and their distinctions from and relations to one 
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another must be objects of experience or knowledge 
to some other higher Transcendent Consciousness, to 
which they must appear simultaneously and by which 
they must be illumined. That is to say, in that case 
they would not have the nature of self-existent self- 
luminous Transcendent Consciousness at all. What, is 
above time and space, above relativity and objectivity, 
cannot be many. It must be one and absolutely one. 
Thus we must admit the existence of one self-existent 
changeless Transcendent Consciousness as the sub- 
stratum of all individual minds and their objects. 

Hence we arrive at the conclusion that for the 
adequate rational explanation of our normal experience 
we are led to the conception of one eternal non- dual 
Transcendent Consciousness, which alone is self-existent 
and self-luminous, which alone exists necessarily and 
independently, which is above duality and plurality, 
above change and relativity, above all conditions and 
limitations. This Transcendent Consciousness is called 
Brahman by the Sruti (Vedas). 

Sixthly, the aforesaid conclusion leads us to another 
conclusion, which would appear to ordinary intejligence 
as of a revolutionary character. It has been found that 
our individual minds and all the objects of their valid 
knowledge have contingent, dependent, relative and 
derivative existence, while the one Transcendent Cons- 
ciousness alone has necessary, independent, absolute 
and eternal existence, that the former are subject to 
temporal and spatial conditions, while the latter is 
above all such conditions, that the former are constantly 
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changing many, while the latter is the eternally 
changeless One. It has also been ascertained that the plu- 
rality of individual minds and the diversities of objective 
world related to them exist by the existence of, are reve- 
aled by the luminosity of the Transcendent Conscious- 
ness.The self-existent self-luminous infinite eternal abso- 
lute Transcendent Consciousness is accordingly the ulti- 
mate Ground of the existence and appearance of all minds 
and all objects. This being the case, can we reasonably 
maintain that the Transcendent Consciousness and the 
mind-world system are of the same order of reality? 
Can we say that the minds and their objects are as 
real as the Transcendent Consciousness ? Can we con- 
sistently assert that the contingent dependent relative 
and derivative realities are real in the same sense in 
which the necessary self-existent absolute eternal 
Reality is real ? Evidently these questions demand a 
negative answer. The Transcendent Consciousness has 
obviously reality or existence of a higher order than 
the plurality of minds and objects. 

Now we venture to go a step further. The terms 
real and existent ( and any other term synonymous 
with them ) cannot be reasonably applied in their 
absolute and unrestricted sense to such entities, as 
have origination and destruction, as sometimes appear 
as existent and sometimes disappear as non-existent, 
as do not exist in and by themselves eternally, as 
undergo changes, transformations or modifications. The 
Real in the true sense of the term must be necessarily 
eternally and absolutely real, and being real by 
its ow n inherent independent nature, can never 
13 
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become unreal. Hence the minds and their objects 
cannot be regarded as real and existent in the 
absolute sense. Only the Transcendent Consciousness, 
which exists in and by itself, which exists neces- 
sarily independently and eternally without any change 
or modification, can be called truly real and existent 
in this sense. Accordingly in this absolute sense 
our minds and all the objects of our normal ex- 
perience and knowledge should be regarded as unreal 
and non-existent, — that is to say, not-self-existent, not 
independently real. Thus, what is real from the stand- 
point of our normal experience is unreal from the 
absolute standpoint, what is undeniably real in the 
world of relativity appears as unreal when viewed in 
the light of the absolute significance of the term real. 
Accordingly we have to accept the conclusion that the 
jinite, contingent, relative, derivative, transitory reali- 
ties, which constitute the world of our normal expe 
rience, are unreal from the absolute standpoint.— though 
undeniably appearing as real, they are not truly real, 
and hence their appearance as real is of the nature of 
illusion or dream. Just as in illusion or dream the 
objects of experience appear as real so long as the 
illusion or dream continues, but they are unreal from 
the standpoint of normal valid knowledge, so the objects 
of valid normal experience also appear as real so long 
as they are viewed in the plane of normal experience, 
but they are unreal from the standpoint of absolute 
reality# 

Now, a question of great logical importance arises. 
The irresistible demand of cur reason for an adequate 
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explanation of our mental phenomena and the world 
of our normal experience has led us to the recognition 
of the necessary changeless absolute existence of one 
self-luminous Transcendent Consciousness. - This pure 
Existence-Consciousness has been found to be above 
time and space, above all change and relativity. The 
mind and ks objects have been found to appear as 
existent by the existence and luminosity of the 
Transcendent Existence-Consciousness. Here the que- 
stion is. -how can the mind and its objects be made 
to appear as existent by the Existence-Consciousness 
without any kind of relation between them and without 
any kind of functioning on the part of the latter ? 
That there can be no real relation and no real func- 
tioning attached to the Transcendent Consciousness is 
evident from Its essentially unrelated and unmodified 
nature. There can be neither any real causal relation 
nor any real Substance-attribute relation nor any real 
relation of coexistence or conjunction between the 
Transcendent Reality and these apparent or illusory 
realities. On the other hand, without some sort of 
relation these apparent or illusory' realities which con- 
stitute the world of our experience, cannot be regarded 
as being made to appear as real by the existence and 
luminosity of the Transcendent Absolute Reality. The 
only kind of relation which we can conceive consi- 
stently with the essential nature of the Transcendent 
Consciousness is the relation of false identification 
(adhya'sa) like that between the illusory snake and the 
real rope of our normal experience. The world of our 
normal experience (including the minds) appears illusorily 
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as existent on the substratum of the Transcendent 
Consciousness and is apparently identified with It. 

Try to form a clear notion about the unique in- 
explicable relation between the world of phenomenal 
plurality ( including, the plurality of minds ) and the 
Transcendent noumenal Consciousness on the analogy 
of the relation between the illusory snake and its 
substratum, the rope. Is the snake really produced 
from the rope, or does the rope modify or transform 
itself into the snake ? Of course not. Does the snake 
exist side by side with the rope ? Of course not. 
Does the appearance of the snake create any duality 
in the rope ? No. Does the nature of the rope become 
in any way really qualified or limited or conditioned 
or influenced by the illusory presence of the snake ? No. 
Is the rope in any way objectively related to the 
illusory snake ? No. Does then the illusory snake exist 
independently of, apart from and altogether unrelated 
to the rope ? That view also cannot be accepted. 
Should you then say that the illusory snake does not 
exist at all ? Certainly such an assertion would be 
awkward, in as much as the very appearance of the 
snake is a proof of its some sort of existence. But would 
you say that this ‘some sort of existence’ of the apparent 
snake is of the same standard of reality or objective 
value as the existence of the rope, which is its sub- 
stratum ? If you apply the term real to the rope, can 
you apply the same term in the same sense with regard 
to the snake ? It cannot be so applied. When the 
illusion disappears, or is destroyed, what happens to 
the snake ? At that time it becomes evident that the 
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snake does not exist there, never did it exist there 
nor can it ever possibly exist there, but that the rope 
alone exists there and has existed there all along in its 
essential nature. Does the question of the relation 
between the rope and the snake arise at that t une ? 
No, since the snake does not exist at all and the rope, 
alone is existent at that time. Does the question arise 
while the illusion continues ? No, since during that 
period only the snake appears to be existent and the 
rope is completely veiled and its existence is unknown. 
To whom there does the question arise and when ? 
When a person knows that the rope is the real entity 
and that this rope appears or appeared as a snake - 
whether to somebody else or to himself, - when the 
ideas of the real rope and the apparent snake are both 
present in his mind, then only such a question can 
arise. How should he then characterise the relation ? 
Yes, this is a puzzling question, since he has to deter, 
mine the nature of a relation between what he knows 
to be real and what he knows to be falsely appearing 
on it, between a real entity and its illusory appearance. 
It cannot be characterised in terms of any of the 
recognised real realities, since all such relations are 
between realities of the same order, -e. g. between two 
equally real substances, or between a real cause and a 
real effect, or between a real substance and its real 
attributes, and so on. Hence the relation between a 
reality and its illusory appearance seem to be inexpli- 
cable in terms of the recognised logical relations. 
Nevertheless, even such an inexplicable relation must 
be recognised, since illusion also is a phenomenon which 
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cannot be denied. This relation is characterised as 
adhya’s or false superimposition or illusory identification. 
Look again. Can you say that the illusory snake is 
wholly different from the rope ? No, since the apparent 
snake appears to exist by the existence of the rope and 
does not exist independently of it. Can you then assert 
that this snake is absolutely noil-different from the 
rope ? Such an assertion also would be unwarranted, 
since the characteristics of the apparent snake are 
different in important respects from those of the rope. 
To assert that the apparent snake and the real rope 
are both different and non-different from each other 
would involve an obvious self-contradiction. Accord- 
ingly, we arrive at the position that the apparent snake 
is neither different nor non-different nor both-different 
-arni-non-different from the real rope, which appears 
illusorily as the snake. Hence it is an inexplicable 
relation. The apparent existence of the snake also is’/ 
an inexplicable existence, which is distinct* from real 
existence ( like that of the rope ), total non-fcxisteilce 
( like that of the hare’s horn ) and both existence, and 
non-existence. 

Now, if you are asked, what is the cause of this 
apparent or inexplicable existence of the illusory snake, 
what should be your answer ? Will you not answer 
that it is ignorance about the real character of the 
rope, which is the cause of the appearance of the snake 
in its place ? The true character of the rope is veiled 
by ignorance, so that it remains there merely as an 
iftdeter mined something , - merely as this ( idam ), - while 
the character of the snake is foisted upon or falsely 
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attributed to it. The determined character of the snake 
is identified with the indetermined ihis-ness of the rope. 
It is in this way that the apparent snake seems to be 
born or produced on the rope as its substratum. When 
you agree to this explanation, you have to note that 
here you cannot take ignorance purely in a negative 
sense, -in the sense of mere absence of knowledge, 
because mere negation of knowledge of the rope cannot 
possibly produce the positive appearance of the illusory 
snake. Ignorance has to be conceived as a positive 
entity, which veils the real nature of the thing ( the 
rope ) and makes it appear as something which it is 
not. This ignorance obviously admits of modification, 
and its modification determines the character of the 
illusory object in the form of which the real thing is 
made to appear. It has also to be remembered that 
if this positive ignorance had been a real entity,— a 
real substance or power, - it would have produced a 
real effect, and in that case the snake produced would 
have been as real as the rope, upon which it is pro- 
duced. This, of course, you cannot admit. Again, if 
the ignorance had been wholly non-existent, the true 
nature of the rope would not have been veiled and the 
apparent snake would not have been produced at all. 
Hence the existence of this ignorance also had to be 
conceived as neither wholly real nor wholly unreal, but 
as inexplicable. This inexplicable ignorance, though 
somehow existing in connection with the rope, does not, 
it is quite obvious, in any way modify the real nature 
of the rope, and inspite of all its operations the rope 
always remains what it truly is. 
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Now, if all the quesiions relating to the illusory 
appearance of the rope in the form of a snake has been 
clearly solved to your rational satisfaction, then return 
to the problem of the relation between this world of 
diversities and the Transcendent Consciousness or Bra- 
hman. In the whole series of arguments ]ust adduced, 
substitute the phenomenal world for the illusory snake 
and the Transcendent Consciousness or Brahman for 
the rope, and the difficulties in the way of your under- 
standing will disappear. You can now form a true 
conception of the nature of the existence ot the world, 
the nature of the existence of Brahman and the nature 
of the relation between them. The phenomenal world 
has an apparent or inexplicable existence, while Bra- 
hman alone has a real existence from the absolute 
standpoint. The phenomenal world is neither really 
produced from Brahman, nor does it really exist side by 
side with Brahman, nor does it in any way qualify the 
true nature of Brahman. Brahman exists in and by Itself 
eternally, without any change or modification or limi- 
tation, as the sole Absolute Reality. The phenomenal 
world of temporal and spatial diversities is an illusory 
appearance, existing by Brahman's existence, manife- 
sted by Brahman’s luminosity, falsely identified with 
Brahman and having a neither-real-nor-unreal inexpli- 
cable existence. This apparent world cannot be said 
to be either different from or non-different from or 
both different and non-different from Brahman; but 
though having existentially no difference from Brahman, 
illusorily appears as of a diflerent character from It. 
The cause of this illusory appearance of the phenomenal 
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world must bo some Inexplicable Cosmic Ignorance; 
which veils the true nature of the Transcendent Cons- 
ciousness and makes It appear as the world of diver- 
sities. When the true knowledge of the essential 
character of Brahman is attained, this Ignorance is 
destroyed and the world is found to have no real exis- 
tence at all. In the light of true knowledge it is 
realised that this world of differences never really 
existed in the past, does not really exist at present and 
will never really exist in the future. Really Brahman 
is the differenceless attributeless one without a second. 

This positive and dynamic, but inexplicable, Igno- 
rance has been sought to bo made more intelligible 
by the Vedantist teachers on the analogy of magic. 
The magician, by the exercise of his magical power, 
makes a display of various kinds of illusory objects 
which appear as real to the spectators, but which pro- 
duce no change in the nature of, or create no illusion 
upon, the mind of the magician himself. It is the 
indefinable magical power of the magician which is the 
cause of the phenomena. In the same way the inscru- 
table Ignorance produces diversities of illusory pheno- 
mena which appear as real to all finite minds, but 
which produce r.o modification in the essential nature 
of the transcendent consciousness or Brahman. On this 
analogy this Cosmic Ignorance is described in Vedantic 
literature as the Mdya of Brahman. But it should be 
noted that the analogy should not be carried too far. 
In the case of magic the magician exerts his will in 
the exercise of his power, but there is no such will on 
the part of Brahman. The power of the magician is of 
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the nature of an attribute to him, but the Cosmic 
Ignorance or what is called the Maya of Brahman can- 
not be described as an attribute of Brahman or as in 
any way* really related to It. Brahman is eternally 
untouched by Maya, still Maya makes It appear as 
innumerable orders of conscious and unconscious reali- 
ties. On account of this defect in the conception of 
magic as applied to Brahman, the Vedantist logicians 
prefer the term Ignorance to Maya in this connection.. 
The analogy of dream also is resorted to by them to 
explain their position. Just as the dreamer projects 
himself into various kinds of dream-objects and at the 
same time remains as the unmodified witness of them 
all, so Brahman is supposed to appear to Itself in the forms 
of various orders of created objects, but Itself transcends 
them and remains unaffected witness of them. But here 
also it should be remembered that the analogy should not 
be carried too far. The dreams of individual minds are 
produced by various causes which are externally 
related to the minds and which create various modifi- 
cations in them. But that is not the case here. To 
Brahman there is no external cause and It is in no 
way affected or modified by the so-called dream-objects 
which appear on It as their substratum. Thus, whenever 
you try to form a true conception of any metaphysical 
truth with the help of any analogy, you should always 
be cautious as to how far the comparison should be 
drawn and beyond what limits it must not be allowed 
to go. 

This being the necessary conclusion to which 
rational logic leads us, the ultimate end of human life 
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is to get oat of this Ignorance and to realise the non- 
duality of the self-existent self-luminous Reality, Brah- 
man. This realisation would of course involve the 
realisation of the non- difference of the self an'd the 
world from Brahman, — the realisation of the Upanishadic 
truth. — 3*wmr wgi — " I am Brahman ”, 

“ This whole universe is Brahman The Sadhana of 
a sincere truth-seeker should be directed to this end 
and should therefore principally consist in Vicha'ra. or 
philosophical reflection. All other forms of self-discipline, 
whether physical or mental, should be adopted and 
practised only as subsidiary ( ) to this, as means 

of making the body and the mind fit for the esoteric 
( > Sadhana leading to Truth-realisation. 

When Mangalnathji with his usual calmness and 
serenity gave me lessons on the Vedantic Logic, I used 
to raise objections. With undisturbed patience he would 
listen to my counter-arguments and would refute them 
to my satisfaction. I would put to him,—' Well, Swamiji, 
if the world of diversities had no real existence, how 
could it be an object of experience ? We find 4hat, 
with our mind and senses wide awake, we actually 
experience the diverse kinds of objects, we demonstrate 
their existence and special characteristics by means of 
various scientific experiments, we make use of them in 
accordance with our knowledge of them and we see 
that they serve the purposes we have in view, and so 
on and so forth. How can such a scientifically demons- 
trated world of objects be unreal and illusory ? ” 
Mangalnathji would give various examples of illusions 
which we experience in the waking state. We experience 
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a snake before ^us, when what really exists there is a 
rope. We take an oyster for a piece of silver We 
perceive two moons, while there is only one. We see 
the sari and the moon as of the nature of small bright 
plates, while really they are big bodies. And so on. 
When we attain true knowledge of these things, we no 
longer regard them as what they appeared to us. True 
knowledge destroys illusions. Sometimes even after true 
knowledge is attained, the actual experience is not 
changed, as in the cases of the sun, the moon, etc., 
but the knowledge of them is no longer vitiated by the 
illusory experience. Thus our actual .experience even in 
our normal mental conditions is not the criterion of 
Truth. What is established as true by the reason should 
be accepted as really true. What we ordinarily call 
scientific knowledge is nothing but carefully regulated 
phenomenal knowledge. It does not question the existence 
of phenomena, just as a dreaming person does not 
question the existence of the validity of the dream. It 
can only remove errors with regard to phenomena. But 
metaphysical knowledge is based on a higher order of 
reasoning. It questions the validity of empirical pheno- 
menal knowledge and attempts to find out the ultimate 
truth. Just as when the knowledge of the phenomenon 
of the rope or the oyster present before us is attained, 
the appearance of the snake or silver in its place is 
regarded as false and illusory, so when the true know- 
ledge of the ultimate Reality is attained, the whole 
phenomenal world is known to have only an apparent 
-or illusory existence. The world of diversities is false 
not from the standpoint of phenomenal reality, but from 
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the stand-point of ultimate or Absolute Reality. What 
exists independently and necessarily and therefore 
eternally and absolutely, can alone be regarded as 
ultimately real. An Ultimate Reality must exist in, by 
and for itself. Whatever is demonstrated to have only 
a derivative dependent, transitory and relative existence 
cannot be said to exist in, by and for itself and cannot 
therefore be regarded as an Ultimate Reality. The 
world is accordingly proved not to be ultimately real. 
The Ultimate Reality is its substratum mm, on which 
it appears. So long as the Ultimate Reality remains 
veiled through Ignorance, the phenomenal world is 
taken as ultimately real, and as soon as the Ultimate 
Reality ( i. e. Brahman) shines in knowledge, this false 
notion of the ultimate existence of the phenomenal 
world disappears. The Ultimate Reality or Brahman is 
realised as the Truth of the self and the Truth of 
the world. 

Again a question was raised: — “ If the world of 
plurality has not a real existence in the same sense in 
which Brahman is real, then why should the Upanishads 
speak of Brahman as the cause of th^ world, as having 
“ become many " ng svt nmvv ? The effect ought to be 
regarded as having the same order of existence as the 
cause, for otherwise the relation of cause and effect 
cannot exist between them.” To this Mangalnathji 
answered: — “ The cause-effect relation is first introduced 
in the Upanishads to show that the world is not 
explicable in and by itself, that Brahman ( the Ultimate 
Reality ) alone can furnish an adequate ground for its 
apparent existence. But they further point out that the 
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so-called effect has no existence apart from the exis- 
tence of the cause and that therefore what is spoken 
of as the cause has alone the Ultimate real existence 
and what is called the effect has only apparent exis- 
tence granTtr-r etc. Creation is described only for the 
purpose of negation of its supposed real existence 
and This qtWtut ( attribution ) and ww? 

( denial ) he would explain by giving an illustration. 
In order to explain to a person who cannot understand 
nifiifR ( open space ) or who doubts its existence, it is 
necessary to ask him to plant several trees in some 
space and allow them to grow there, and then to cut 
them all, just to make him understand what is meant 
by open space. Just in the same way in order to make 
an aspirant understand the real nature of Brahman 
beyond cause-effect relation, it is necessary at first to 
attribute this world to It < wvnrv ) i. e. to establish 
that the world has come out of Brahman and exists in 
and by It ( It is the cause of all ), and then to declare 
‘ Jtra>frr ( not this, not that — srrer?— it is no real cause of 
anything, gross or subtle ); now by these two processes of 
instruction it is understood that what remains as the 
Ultimate is Brahman. 

Thus the scholarly saint met all my objections and 
step by step converted me to his way of thinking. He 
used to instruct me about the Vedantie Sadhana as 
well. He would lay emphasis upon and Wv 

continuous meditation upon the absolute reality and 
transcendent character of , Brahman along with non- 
attachment to and renunciation of all worldly concerns. 
I remember how he illustrated it by means of an 
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example. Suppose there is a reservoir of water hare, 
and you have to empty it of all its contents. To accom- 
plish this purpose, you have to dig a canal, through 
which water will pass out. At the same time you should 
construct an embankment, so that outside water may 
not find entrance into it. These two should be simul- 
taneous and not at different times. Otherwise the 
purpose of clearing the water off will not be served. 
Thus to clear the mind of all desires and to have it 
fixed upon Ultimate Reality, Vaira'gya or renunciation 
and Abhya'sa or concentration must be practised 
simultaneously. 

Let me here briefly state the position at which I 
arrived in consequence of my association with Sadhu 
Mangalnathji at Rishikesh. My mind now became much 
more intellectual than before. I learnt to argue more 
logically and more systematically. I became acquainted 
witli the main doctrines of the principal systems of 
Indian philosophy and the logical methods by which 
they were established by their followers. Of course I 
had not yet any first-hand acquaintance with them. 
I generally got the Vedantists’ versions of those systems. 
I learnt to find faults in their arguments from the 
Vedantic point of view. By a general review of those 
other systems, I was for the time being perfectly con- 
vinced that the non-dualist Vedanta of Sankara was 
the only logically faultless system of philosophy and 
that all other systems were vitiated by innumerable 
logical fallacies. I had not yet studied the higher philo- 
sophical literature either of Vedanta or’ of any other 
■system. But the arguments which I got at second hand 
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in favour of Non-dualism and against the other rival 
systems were regarded by me as quite enough for 
leading me to the final conclusion and satisfying my 
truth-seeking spirit. I was taught the possible alterna- 
tives with regard to the nature of Brahman, A'tman 
and the world of experience, and of all these alterna- 
tive views I found none acceptable except the one 
advocated by non-dualist Vedanta. Dualism, Modified 
Dualism, Dualism-cum-Non-dualism, Deism, Theism, 
etc, all these were ultimately incapable of standing 
logical criticism, whereas pure Non-dualism could 
hold its own against all logical criticism. Its dialectic 
method was the finest and most convincing method. 
When the Vedantic truth was unveiled to me, my 
yearning for understanding Reality intellectually which 
I had cherished from my early youth seemed at last 
to be satisfied. Though whenever in my earlier life I 
accepted any theory as correct I felt elated that I 
found out the Truth, I felt now that my previous 
convictions were unanalytic and uncritical, while my 
present conviction was based on solid logic. I thought 
that I had at this time thoroughly examined every 
possible position and that there could not be any mistake 
in my present conclusion. Hence I felt happy at the 
thought that I at last intellectually ascertained the 
Ultimate Truth. 

Now, I remember, how during this period I ex- 
perienced a change in my view about Avata'rt or 
Divine Incarnation. I had naturally come to believe in 
such matters -from my early boyhood. The ideas were 
implanted in my mind at home and these became 
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strengthened by the teachings, of religious persons whose 
sweet companionship I enjoyed in youth. My love for 
the Gitd was also a potent factor in moulding such 
faith. Now when I got the Veddntic ideas and began 
to think over them in my own way, various questions 
arose in my mind. Could the conception of Divine 
Incarnation be logically maintained in accordance with 
the position of the Veddnta ? I doubted it and began 
to reflect seriously on the matter. My thoughts took 
the following shape. God can be conceived in three 
different ways, — God as purely the efficient cause pf the 
world, God as both the; material and efficient cause 
( real ) ( either directly through Prakriti as His Energy 
or indirectly through Prakriti as His attribute — essentially 
different though inseparably related to Him ) and God 
as really neither the material nor the efficient cause, 
but illusorily appearing as the cause. 

According to the first view God must remain eter- 
nally transcendent above, outside of and unaffected by 
the modifications or transformations or productions of 
the material cause of the universe, whatever the mate- 
rial cause may be, whether material atoms or maha'- 
bhutas or unconscious Energy (prakriti). God as the 
omnipotent and omniscient Efficient cause must* some- 
how exercise His influence upon the Material Cause 
and direct the course of its causal activity from above 
or outside and cannot identify Himself either with the 
Primordial Material Cause or with any of the secondary 
material causes or with any of their products. His 
controlling power may be all-pervading, but His essen- 
tial existence must be all-transcending. Now, all the 

14 - 
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material objects, all the living bodies, all the individual 
minds and egos, are the products of the Material 
cause,— they owe their origin to the modifications or 
transformations of the Material Cause or new effects 
produced from the Material Causes. How can any of 
these bodies, — any of these products of the Material 
Cause or Causes be consistently supposed to be a 
■special incarnation of God Himself ? How can God 
really appear as or identify Himself with any of these 
living individuals, whether human or animal ? All 
individual living beings, however great and glorious 
from the worldly points ot> view, must be thought of 
as. God’s creations out of the material cause; but none 
of them can be recognised as God Himself or His 
special incarnation or self-manifestation in the world. 
No worldly being can be rightly conceived as Divine. 
An embodied living being of this world must necessarily 
be finite, subject to birth and death, and dependent upon 
worldly circumstances. However extraordinary a par- 
ticular individual’s wisdom and powers may appear to 
be in comparison with those of other individuals round 
about him, he can never be omnipotent and omniscient, 
he can never be reasonably conceived as identical with 
the Creator of the universe. There can be no rational 
ground for believing that He who stands behind and 
rules over the ultimate Material Cause of this pheno- 
menal world comes down to and lives and moves in 
this world with a finite body and a finite mind and 
becomes subject to birth, growth, disease, death, 
sorrow, etc. which we actually experience in the case 
of every human being. 
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Thus I arrived at the conclusion that if God be 
conceived as purely the efficient, cause of the world, tlie 
popular doctrine of Avatdra cannot be consistent with 
this conception. 

1 reflected upon the second view. According to 
this view God is not merely the sole efficient cause, 
but also the sole material cause of this world of diver- 
sities, — He creates this world not out of any material 
or materials existing independently of Him, but out of 
Himself, by the mere exercise of His own creative Will. 
God alone exists by Himself; nothing else is self-exis- 
tent, no matter, no force, no Prakriti. He is the 
Cause, Ground as well as the Substance of this world 
of conscious and unconscious beings. He alono is eternally 
self-existent, self-luminous, self-conscious and omnipotent. 
He, the one without a second, merely wished to be 
many and He became many, and thus the world of 
•plurality came into existence. These diversities in 
time and space are His own self-manifestations. While 
these diversities continue to exist, He is the bond of 
union among them, He is their sole regulator and 
illuminer, He is the self and sustainer of them all. He 
is accordingly conceived as all-pervading, immanent in 
one and all, and hence as one and at the same time 
many. Nothing therefore has any essentially different 
existence from that of God. Everything exists in, by 
and for God. 

This view has been developed and elaborated in 
various ways by different systems of philosophy. It has 
assumed the forms of the doctrines of Creation, Evolu- 
tion, Emanation etc. Various attempts have been made 
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to bridge over the gulf between the absolutely spiritual 
nature of God and the obviously material nature of the 
phenomenal world, between the unity of God and the 
diversity of the world, between the perfection of God 
and the imperfections of the world, between the eter- 
nity and infinity of God and the reign of temporal and 
spatial limitations in the world. Each system of 
philosophy has adduced logical arguments in support of 
its own interpretation of the nature of God, the nature 
of the world, the nature of the Jeevas, or individual 
spirits, and the nature of the essential relation between 
them. But all these schools have adhered to what 
they regard as the fundamental truth, viz., that God 
is the sole ultimate spiritual Reality and that He is 
both the efficient and material cause of the pheno- 
menal world. 

I thought over the arguments of each of these 
systems as far as my intellectual power allowed and 
examined if the Avata'ra-Va'da, as generally under- 
stood, could be rationally accepted in strict logical 
consistency with any of these systems. I failed to 
find out any logical basis of this Avata'ra-Ya'da, which 
had been in my earlier days so very dear to my heart. 

Whether God is conceived as having created the 
world of phenomenal beings out of Himself by the 
exercise of His absolutely free and self-conscious will, 
or the finite creatures are conceived as having emanated 
from or evolved out of Him without the necessity of 
any operation of His will, whether the power of creat- 
ing or evolving the world is thought of as the essence 
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of the Divine nature or as an attribute of God, as 
different from or non-different from or both different 
and non-different from or as neither different nor non- 
different from God, it is evident that God can never 
be wholly or perfectly manifested in any of His 
creations or self-manifestations, in any production of 
His Creative will or modification of His attribute or 
emanation from the eternal inexhaustible fountain of 
His perfect existence. In one sense every conscious 
subject as well as every unconscious object is a self- 
expression or self- modification of God and as such is 
essentially identical with Him. In this sense every 
such conscious or unconscious being may be called His 
avata'ra ( literally, descent of God on the phenomenal 
plane ). But in another sense, every creature of the 
phenomenal world whether human or sub-human, — how- 
ever wise and powerful and full of splendour and 
beauty such a creature may be— is only one of the 
innumerable self-manifestations of God and must there- 
fore be distinguished from Him. In this sense no 
creature of the world, — no phenomenal self-manifesta- 
tion of God — has any right to be regarded as and wor- 
shipped as God Himself. 

Thus Ram and Krishna, Buddha and Sankara, 
Jesus and Mahomet, Chaitanya and Ramkrishna, and 
such other historical or mythological personalities might 
have been possessed of extraordinary abilities and 
might have exercised great influence upon the thoughts, 
imaginations and actions of the people of their own 
times and even of the subsequent times. But still 
there was no reason to look upon them as God Incarnate, 
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t° place, them on the throne of God, to imagine them 
as endowed with the powers of creation, regulation 
and destruction of the world and giving salvation to 
their worshippers. Each of these notable personalities 
had his special characteristics; and they differed from 
one another in their views about the Ultimate Reality 
and the Ultimate Ideal of the human life, in their 
modes of activity and spheres of influence, in the 
ranges of their intellectual powers and organising 
abilities. They had successes as well as failures in 
their lives. They were not without weaknesses and 
imperfections in their characters. Though they might 
be immensely superior to those round about them, none 
of them were without limitations. How and in what 
respects could they be regarded as essentially outside 
the circle of the human species and as identical with 
the Supreme Source of the phenomenal universe ? Were 
the lions other than beasts, because they were imme- 
nsely superior to the cats and dogs in strength and 
courage ? 

Exponents of * Avata f ra~Va'da are found, strangely 
enough, to draw distinctions of higher and lower , comp- 
lete and partial, Sa'ttwika and Ra'jasa and Ta'masa, 
and so on, among those whom they regard as Avata'ras 
or Incarnations of God, and the followers of different 
sectarian religions differ widely in their estimates of 
the Avata'ras. One who is worshipped as the most 
perfect Incarnation of God by one sect is assigned a 
lower place by another sect, and a different Avata'ra 
is given the place of honour. Thus the worshippers of 
the Avata’ras quarrel among themselves as to which 
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of them is the highest Aval.*' r a, the most complete 
Incarnation of the Omnipotent and Omniscient Source 
and Substance of the uuiverse, and which of them are 
only parts of Him ? It is obvious to any reasonable 
man that Parts of God ( if God can have any such 
parts at all ) can be regarded as non-different from 
Him in the sense that they have no existence apart 
from His existence,— that they live, move and have 
their being in Him. In this sense the highest and the 
lowest parts are equally non-different from Him. In 
this sense, every man, every creature, every pheno- 
menon of the world can be regarded as non-different 
from Him and therefore as Divine Incarnation. On the 
other hand, the parts, as parts, can never be accepted 
as the whole, can never be put on the same honoured 
place as the whole. Accordingly, even the greatest 
and most perfect man of the world, even the highest 
self-manifestation of the Divine Will and Power in 
this created universe, cannot be accepted as God Him 
self, as the Creator of the universe aud the Supreme 
Object of worship. God, though manifesting Himself 
in diverse orders of conscious and unconscious existe- 
nces (including the highest order of men), must always 
and necessarily transcend all His solf-manifestations. 
Hence the greatest men of the world should be revered, 
and adorgd, not as God Incarnate, nor even as a-Deity, 
but as men of a superior type, as human beings ( of 
the same species with other human beings ) with highly 
developed wisdom and power which other people also 
can aspire to attain. They should not -be worshipped 
and prayed to for mercy and deliverance from the 
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world, but they may be respected and thought of as 
setting up ideals which others may seek to realise. 

It also struck me that this Avata'ra-Va'da, as ordi- 
narily understood, was the source of much sectarian 
narrowness and bigotry and fanaticism in the field of 
religion. Though worshipping the same God, the same 
ultimate Cause of the world, the worshippers were 
divided into so many sectarian groups and warring 
camps, on account of their blind adherence to different 
Avata'raa , — different personalities considered as the 
highest Incarnation of God. If these Avata'ras that 
stood between the worshippers and the One God were 
disowned or were recognised as nothing but highly 
talented personalities all would be consciously devoted 
to the same Supreme Deity and there should be no 
ground for sectarian quarrels. Thus having shaken off 
my faith in Avata'ra-Va'da I practically got rid of all 
sectarian prejudice and narrowness. 

It is sometimes argued by the advocates of Ava- 
ta'ra-Va'da that as God is omnipotent, He should not 
be conceived as devoid of the power of assuming a 
human form or an animal form or any other finite form 
and of living and moving and acting in any part of 
His own world with such a form at His sweet pleasure. 
The limitations of such an assumed form being self- 
imposed and freely accepted are not inconsistent with 
His essential Godhead — with His limitless power and 
knowledge. While He descends into a finite body and 
dwells in a particular place and acts in a particular 
way, this does not mean that He is absent from the 
other places of the universe and deprives Himself of 
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His all-pervading spiritual existence and all-governing, 
all-sustaining, all-transcending power and wisdom. 
Being omnipotent. He can remain infinite and become 
finite at the same time, He can regulate the cosmic 
order in accordance with His eternal plan and at the 
same time reveal Himself in one or many psycho-phy- 
sical organisms and exhibit particular modes of life 
and action within this cosmic order, He can shine in 
His eternal spiritual, glory above time and space and 
all the same appear in particular forms at particular 
times and places, and play various parts involving 
displays of joys and sorrows, successes and failures, 
friendships and enmities, etc. Thus according to them 
there is not only no inconsistency of Avata'ra-Va'da 
with the infinity, eternity, omnipotence, omniscience, 
omnipresence, and the absolute Creatorship and Gover- 
norship of God, but rather it follows necessarily and 
logically from these Divine characteristics. The ardent 
votaries *of Avata'ra go so far as to proclaim that the body 
of an Avata'ra , though appearing outwardly as a physical 
body, is not really so; it is really a spiritual body appear- 
ing in a physical form; though seemingly subject to 
the laws of birth and growth, health and disease, decay 
and death, it really transcends them; in the case of an 
Avata’ra, the soul as well as the body being spiritual, 
there is really no distinction between the soul and the 
body; the Divine body as well as the Divine Soul 
transcends all limitations, to which a mortal body or 
an individual soul is subject. 

All such arguments could no longer bring any 
convication to my reason and restore my faith in 
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Avata'ra-Va'da. First, if the omnipotence of God be reso 
rted to as a reason for establishing avata'rava'da it may be 
pointed out that this omnipotence may also be adopted 
by the critics of this theory for proving that avata’ra 
is absolutely uunecessary for God for the accomplish- 
ment of any purpose in this world. It is admitted 
even by the advocates of ava ta'rava'd that God creates 
and governs all the phenomena of this universe by 
remaining formless and above time and space. If all 
this is possible for formless God, what necessity can 
there be for His appearing in any particular body at 
any particular time and in any particular portion of 
space in order to accomplish any particular purpose in 
this world ? Hence omnipotence of formless God being 
recognised, avata'ra becomes altogether unnecessary. 
Moreover, I could not persuade myself to believe that 
omnipotence meant the power of doing the impossible, 
the capacity for accomplishing what is logically self- 
inconsistent. God, though omnipotent, cannot # be con- 
ceived as having the power of killing Himself or of 
describing a circle with one straight line or of making 
a part greater than or equal to the whole or of making 
a thing finite and infinite at the same time. God being 
the most perfect rational being, whatever He does or 
can do must be rationally conceivable. It may be 
conceivable that God, the Supreme Spririt, above all 
limitations of time and space, perfectly self-conscious 
and free, does by the exercise of His omnipotent will 
create out of Himself diverse orders of finite and tran- 
sitory existences, including the lifeless material things 
as well as the most highly gifted human beings. But 
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it is inconceivable that He Himself becomes a finite 
embodied human being, in any sense other than that 
in which all His creations may be regarded as finito 
embodiments of Himself, He cannot be reasonably 
conceived as really infinite and eternal and really finite 
and mortal at the same time, really transcending the 
world-order and really passing through births and 
deaths in the world. What is called spiritual body is 
a self-contradictory conception. A being in whom there 
is no distinction between body and soul is really bodi- 
less, formless Spirit. 

I have shown how I failed to find out any support 
for Avata'ra— Va'da consistently with the conception of 
God as the real cause of the phenomenal Universe. God, 
whether conceived as the purely efficient Cause of the 
world or as both efficient and material Cause, is genes 
rally thought of as a self-conscious and self-determined 
Personality. But I was at this time a votary of Imper- 
sonal Brahman, without any real power or attribute, 
without any creative will or self-diversifying tendency, 
without self-consciousness and self-determination ( in 
the ordinary intelligible sense of the terms ), above 
time, space, relativity and activity. Such Nirguna 
Brahman cannot be a real cause of the world of diver- 
sities, whether efficient or material. But He being the 
sole Reality, there cannot be any second self-existent 
Reality that can furnish an adequate causal explanation 
for the phenomenal universe of our actual experience. 
Brahman or Impersonal God is therefore conceived as 
the illusory Cause of the universe, — i. e. a self-luminous 
being who, without any will or self-modification on His 
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part, without exercising any causal power or undergo- 
ing any kind of change appears as the universe of innu- 
merable finite spirits and countless species of living and 
non-living beings. Just as in illusion a rope appears as 
a snake, an oyster appears as silver, without really 
becoming so, or as in dreams we experience numerous 
objects which do not really exist, so Brahman, by virtue 
of some inexplicable power, Maya, which is neither 
absolutely non-existent nor absolutely existent, appears 
as a plurality of objects without really becoming so. 
Thus whatever objects,— -men or animals, living beings 
or lifeless material things, — we may experience, it is 
Brahman and nothing but Brahman that appears in the 
names and forms of these objects. 

Now, according to this view, which alone was 
accepted by me as the most consistent philosophical 
view, every object of the world may in one sense be 
regarded as an Avata'ra, i. e. an illusory embodiment of 
Impersonal Brahman, a" false appearance of Brahman 
under limitations of time and space and relativity. 
But no person, however extraordinarily wise and power- 
ful and noble can be consistently thought of as perfectly 
identical with Impersonal Brahman Himself. Impersonal 
Brahman cannot really incarnate Himself as a living 
Personality in the world. Impersonal Brahman appears 
as Personal God illusorily through the operation of Mdyd. 
The apparent relation between Brahman and Mfiyd 
being without beginning or end in time and being the 
-source of the apparent cosmic process. Brahman as 
• conditioned by Mdyd is worshipped as Personal God by 
devotees in general. But a so-called Avatdra’s life has 
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beginning and end in time and he is an individual 
among so many' other individuals. Such an individual 
must be distinguished from Impersonal Brahman as well 
as from Personal God. If an individual, emancipated from 
the bondage of Avidya ' and illumined with the intuitive 
knowledge of the ultimate non-difference of all from 
Brahman, be called an Avata'ra, every Jivanmukta 
would be so called. But the advocates of Avataravada 
do not regard every Jivanmukta as an Avata'ra. 

A 

It is meaningless to say that Brahman Himself 
is bom in the world, for birth in the world implies 
subjection to Mdyd, and Brahman is eternally above 
Mdyd. Hence Avata'rava'da cannot be consistently main- 
tained in accordance with the Vedantic theory. Thus 
my faith in this doctrine was completely shattered. 

Some sections of Vedantists try to maintain 
avata'rava'da on the supposition that the bodies of Jivas 
in general are hhautika ( made up of physical elements ) 
whereas the bodies of avata'ras ( Divine Incarnations ) 
are Mdyika i. e. a body which appears to be physical 
without really being so. They also distinguish between 
Jiva and avata'ra on the supposed ground that the birth 
of a Jiva is determined by the Law of Karma, while 
the self-manifestation of God in the form of an Avatara 
is determined by His absolutely free will which is above 
the law of Karma. It is also assumed by them that 
every Jiva has to acquire knowledge and develop his 
power through systematic efforts, while an avata'ra 
appears in this world with Divine power and knowledge, 
though their expressions may be in different degrees. 
Now, all these are evidently undue assumptions. There 
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is absolutely no rational ground for asserting that the 
bodies of Jivas and the so-called Avatdras are essen- 
tially different in their constituents. From the vedantic 
point of view, all bodies are ultimately Mdyika, since 
the physical elements are the products of or 

Cosmic Ignorance, and as such they are regarded as 
appearing to be real entities though in truth they are 
only illusory appearances. On the other hand, if we 
take an empirical view, the Jpodies of the avata'ras are 
as much physical as those of other Jivas in as much 
as they are also subject to spatial and temporal condi- 
tions, subject to birth, growth, disease, decay and death, 
subject to all other limitations to which all other living 
bodies are subject. Therefore, the distinction between 
Bhautika and Mdyika with reference to bodies Is alto- 
gether unwarrantable. 

The second distinction also is equally without any 
rational foundation. The Law of Karma is itself a 
theory which cannot be verified. We can never ascertain, 
even in the case of ordinary Jivas, what actions of their 
previous births are the determinants of their present 
birth or whether they had any previous births at all. 
What we actually experience is that different Jivas 
are born under different sets of conditions and with 
different sorts of capacities and intelligence. With regard 
to so-called Avata'ras also we experience the same 
thing. They are born under different sets of conditions 
and in their lives there are expressions of different 
kinds and degrees of capacities and intelligences. What 
is the ground for believing that their births, develop- 
ments, enjoyments and sufferings ( as recorded in the 
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Purdo-i? or the legendary tales about their lives ) are 
not determined either by the law of Karma or by the 
physical and social circumstances like those of the 
Jivas in general ? If the Law of Karma be assumed to 
be the governing principle tor determining all the affairs 
of the world, then the births, deaths, activities, enjoy- 
ment.", sufferings etc. of all living bodies in this world 
ought to be regarded as governed by the same principle. 
There is no ground for assuming some particular living 
beings to he exceptions to this Law on the strength 
of an unproved hypothesis that they are Divine 
Incarnations. Moreover, the records about the lives of 
these supposed Incarnations state here and there that 
the births of some of the Avatdra Purushas under 
certain conditions and some of their activities and 
sufferings are the results of some of the misdeeds of 
their previous Incarnations, or the results of the curses 
of some powerful persons and so on. If any value is to 
be attached to these records, then it is evident that 
even the biographers of the Avatdras do not regard 
them as wholly above the Law of Karma. But it is 
obvious that Divinity and subjection to the Law of 
Karma cannot go together. Hence the Avatdrahood of 
particular persons on the ground of their being above 
the Law of Karma is found to be without any rational 
foundation. 

Thirdly, the stories about the lives of the Avatarat 
( whatever may be their historical value ), bear evidence 
to the fact that knowledge and powers of these persons 
also developed in accordance with the general rules 
applicable to human beings in general, that they also 
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bad to acquire knowledge from teachers and books, 
that their power also were limited in various respects. 
There are found records of intellectual prodigies or 
extraordinary geniuses that exhibit exceptional develop- 
ments of knowledge from their early childhood, but these 
are not accepted as invariably grounds of their Divinity 
even by the advocates of the Avatara theory. Hence 
there is no means to ascertain that the so-called 
avata'ras are born with perfect knowledge or unlimited 
powers. Thus we find that from empirical point of view 
there is no ground on which the avatdra-theory can be 
established. The metaphysical weakness of the theory 
has already been pointed out from different standpoints. 

As a matter of fact, the avatara theory has 
nowhere been established as a valid conclusion of any 
logical or philosophical reasoning. It has all along been 
maintained by the different schools of devotees in accor- 
dance with their own ways of thinking as an article of 
faith. 'All of them first assume avata'rva'd as their 
unquestionable faith and then tried to incorporate it 
with their respective systems of philosophy. They never 
questioned the possibility of ariy human being or any 
other creature being rationally conceived as God incar- 
nate; but they supposed some such persons or creatures 
as incarnations of God and then in order to silence 
their questioning mind, they advanced some plausible 
arguments for sustaining their beliefs. All their argu- 
ments take Avatdra for granted, — their blind faith 
becomes the basis of their apparently logical arguments. 
They accept some particular beings as God incarnate 
and then, when it is pointed out that they also are 
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found subject to births and deaths, development and 
decay, disease and suffering, joy and sorrow, victory 
and defeat, etc. they appeal to their pet idea of lila! 

( the sportive -self-expressions of the Divine ). They 
dogmatically assert that as God with His absolute 
freedom and perfect character playfully manifests 
Himself as an apparently finite being in His own world, 
so He playfully makes an exhibition of growth and 
decay, joy and sorrow, gain and loss, disease and death 
etc., though inwardly He is not at all affected by these 
outer playful expressions of Himself, To a rational critic 
this is putting the cart before the horse. How can we 
know that all these ai ! e His playful self-expressions 
and that He is inwardly not at all affected by them ? 
When we actually find in the records that the well-laid 
plans and designs of the recognised Avatdras are sadly 
frustrated, when we find that they bitterly lament their 
frustrations’ and bereavements, when we find that they 
seriously deal with certain sections of people as friends 
and some other as enemies, how can we in view of 
these circumstances maintain that these are nothing but 
the Divine sports and that these avata'ras remain above 
them at heart ? Then again, the conception of lila' is 
borrowed from the sports which gire actually found to 
have a place in human life and even in animal life. 
These sports generally originate from the exuberance 
of energy in the nature *of men and animals and some- 
times their contrivances for enjoyments which are not 
generally available in the works of their normal life. 
But in all cases sports are resorted to for enjoyments 
and not suffering. But what we actually find in the 
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lives of so-called Avatdras involves not only enjoyments, 
but various kinds of sufferings as well. How can these 
sufferings be consistently associated with Divine life, 
how can they be regarded as freely and voluntarily 
chosen by the most perfect Being ? Hence the concep- 
tion of lila also cannot be accepted as a support strong 
enough to be relied upon for explaining the phenomena 
of the lives supposed to be Divine by the devotees. 

With special reference to the advocates of Non- 
dualism it has to be said in this connection that if 
Brahman is conceived as so endowed with free will, a 
sportive spirit and an inscrutable power, so as to be 
naturally manifesting Himself of his own accord in such 
various forms, what necessity is there for conceiving 
Brahman as ultimately Nirguna 1 Lila'va’da is obviously 
incompatible with Nirguna-vdda. If lila'va'da be accepted, 
all creation, a 11 the appearances of plurality, can be 
explained in terms of the free voluntary sportive self- 
expression of Brahman and what is called Mayd can be 
conceived as the eternal inscrutable power of Brahman, 
essentially associated with His nature. In that case it 
is Saguna Brahman which is practically accepted and 
the supposed difference between Brahman and Mdyd 
would be merely an abstraction. It is argued by some 
Veddntists that though Nirguna Brahman, by Itself, does 
not and-cannot descend into the world as avatdra, 
there is no inconsistency in holding that Brahman, as 
illusorily conditioned by Mdyd or Cosmic Ignorance, 
can and does appear in particular avatdra- forms. But 
this argument also cannot establish avatdravdda consis- 
tently with Nirgunavdd. All the living and non-living 
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forms of this world are, according to Non-dualistic 
Nirguna-vdda, products of the modification of Mdya or 
Cosmic Ignorance and Brahman as the substratum of 
Mdyd may be said to be immanent in or reflected upon 
everyone of them. This being the case, if Avatdra is 
taken as meaning the immanence of Brahman in parti- 
cular forms, then every object of this world, whether 
living and non-living, can be spoken of as the avatdaa 
of Brahman. But this is evidently not what the advo- 
cates of Avatdravdd mean. They single out particular 
individuals and speak of them as Avatdra. But in this 
sense Avala'rava'd can in no way be maintained consis- 
tently with Nirgunavdd. 

In order to draw a line of demarcation between 
Jivas in general and the so-called Divine Incarnations, 
some religious persons philosophically belonging to non- 
dualistic school maintain that the Jiva-bodies are made 
by Mdya through its transformation into physical 
materials, while the Avatara-bodies are manifestations 
of Mayd itself without such transformation, so that in 
the latter case the identity between Brahman assuming 
such bodies and Brahman as conditioned by Mdy A 
remains unveiled, while in the former case this identity 
is wholly veiled. The illogicality of this position has 
already been pointed out. It may be further said in 
this connection that if God ( i. e. Brahman as appa- 
rently conditioned by Mdyd ) can be supposed to assume 
a human or animal form without any veil upon His 
Godhood by virtue of the inscrutable power of His 
Mdyd, then Mdyd, instead of being of the nature of 
inexplicable positive Ignorance veiling the nature of 
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Brahman and making It illusorily appear as a plurality 
of beings, becomes of the nature of a real wonder- 
working miraculous Power of God, which is assumed by 
the theistic schools in general, but unacceptable to non- 
dualistic Vedantin. If Brahman or God is supposed to 
be endowed with the Power of assuming diverse finite 
forms of Avata'ras without His Godhood being in any- 
way affected. He can be supposed to assume or create 
the innumerable finite forms of Jivas by the exercise 
of the same Power. If this could be logically maintained, 
there would be no necessity for assuming the inexpli- 
cable Cosmic Ignorance and admitting the Nirguna 
character of Brahman, Thus I found that Avata'rava'd 
can in no way be reconciled with the true non-dualistic 
position. 

Thus all arguments in favour of Avata'rava'da 
whether from the standpoint of Saguna Brahman or 
from that of Nirguna Brahman, appeared to me incapable 
of standing any logical scrutiny. 

In short:— God may be conceived in four different 
ways, viz. — ( 1 ) God is only the transcendent efficient 
cause of the world, the material cause being either 
some self-existent Primordial Energy, called Prakriti, 
as some deistic systems hold, or a plurality of unori- 
ginated and indestructible material atoms, as Nyaya, 
Vaisheshika and similar systems hold; (2) God ( with 
Prakriti as His innate power ) is both material as 
well as eflicient cause, the world being a diversified 
transformation or modification of His own power and 
governed by His will; (3) God is neither the efficient 
cause nor the material cause of the cosmic order, but 
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a transcendent self-luminous perfect onlooker, the cosmic 
order being the product of some self-modifying Energy, 
Prakriti, eternally and inseparably related to Him, and 
illumined by His consciousness; (4) God is a illusory 
material and efficient cause, Prakriti being Ma’ya’ or 
some inscrutable illusory power which modifies itself as 
illusory world. Now in the first view, since God is 
always transcendent of the cosmic system, He cannot 
possibly appear in any worldly form, since His descent 
into this world or His sell-identification with any 
material body or His acceptance of any modification 
or change upon Himself would as a matter of course 
be incompatible with His transcendent character and 
His nature would be subject to modification. Hence 
the doctrine of Avata'ra is inconsistent with this con- 
ception of God. In the second view, God being really 
the sole cause of everything in the cosmic system, every- 
thing must be conceived as equally made of the Divine 

essence or as an embodiment of God. In that case there 

# 

is no meaning in asserting that a particular being or 
a particular person born at a particular time or place, 
possessing particular glorious attributes and moving in 
a particular way is God Himself descending into the 
world, while others are jiva or jada ( living or non- 
living beings ) different from and subordinate to Kim. 
Special Avatara becomes meaningless from this point of 
view. In the third view, God being essentially indifferent 
to the world-system and all worldly forms being self- 
modifications of His Prakriti, it would be irrational to 
suppose that any particular human or sub-human form 
is a descent or self-modification or self-revelation of 
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God Himself. God who is transcendent of the entire 
cosmic order cannot be rationally supposed to be imma- 
nent in any particular body. In the fourth view, God 
being eternally unmodifying as well as unqualified ( not 
qualified as in the third view ), everything must be 
supposed to be modification of Ma'ya'; so no difference 
can ba made between the so-called Avatdr-body and 
Jiva-body. From the view-point of effect every body 
may be said to be bhautikci — made of elements and 
from the view-point of cause every body may be said 
to be Mayic. So Avatarvada cannot hold its ground. 

Thus as the result of the considerations from various 
stand— points I finally came to the conclusion that 
Avala'rava'd of whose validity I had so much unhesitating 
faith so many years has no rational basis at all, rather 
it is opposed to all theistic views ( A'stikava'd including 
ttrahmava'd ). This forced me to hold the view that the 
preaching regarding Avatara is a piece of sectarian 
propaganda. This recognition resulted in the shaking off 
of my dogmatic sentiment and I valued it as the first 
fruit of Vedantic speculation. My long-cherished regard 
for Avata'rn took leave of me and I became a thoro- 
ugh-going non-dualist. 

Now about, the change in my psychological condition 
with regard to esoteric Sadhana. I could not practise 
uninterruptedly as I had done during the earlier period 
of my stay at Rikhikesh. Having got the taste of logical 
dissertation, I mixed with many intelligent Sadhus and 
held discourses with them. I received valuable informa- 
tion and suggestions from some of them. The practice 
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of devotion and concentration was accordingly slackened 
by the enthusiasm for the acquisition of right know- 
ledge. But still all my energy and effort were mainly 
devoted to the ■ furtherance of the practice of meditation. 
Though I could not attain the serene calmness which 
I could during the previous period of my Sadhana at 
Rikhikesh still I went on keeping to Sadhana 15 or 16 
hours daily. As a consequence ui persistent and perse- 
vering Sadhana for these months I experienced that 
meditation had become more natural, consequently 
the moment I would leave aside talks I could instanta- 
neously collect myself and' enter into meditation 
quite easily. 

Here I note the changes in my attitude towards 
the ideal of my Sadhana. I had the notion that the 
ideal of my Sadhana is God ( as Saguna ) and I shall 
realise this Truth through the practice of love and 
self-surrender to Him. Now I came to understand that 
my ideal is not something already unattained ( as God 
is supposed to be ) which can be realisable through 
such Sadhana as love or self-surrender, but my ideal 
is God ( as Nirguna ) which as witness-consciousness 
is always attained, since it is the very nature of every 
being { with regard to such inactive witness consciousness 
love or self-surrender is meaningless ). W© as individual 
beings or jivas are the result of the combination 
( illusory ) of two entities viz. subject and object, and 
within the category -of object there are three bodies 
viz. gross ( physical body ), subtle ( senses, mind and 
understanding k and causal (ignorance — in dreamless 
sleep there is individuated ignorance which becomes 
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remembered during wailing in the form “ I did not know 
anything” and in this positive ignorance all our desires 
and passions remain latent or in seed-form ) and within 
the category of subject there is the unvarying witness 
consciousness beyond all states as well as the categories 
belonging to those states. This witness-consciousness 
is not essentially conditioned though appearing ( illuso- 
rily ) as particularised by the three bodies. So our 
Sadhana should be devoted to the realisation of the 
truth that Truth is consciousness unconditioned and to 
intellectually know that we are unaffected by all 
sorrows, defects and imperfections resulting from the 
illusory identification with conditions like body, mind 
and conditioned ignorance. In order to attain realisation 
it is necessary to destroy the root Ignorance veiling 
the unconditionedness of the consciousness though mani- 
fested as witness. Hence our Sadhana must proceed not 
merely through the attempt at working the mind tem- 
porarily devoid of all contents, but through the destru- 
ction of Root- Ignorance , — Ignorance which was the 
root of all plurality, the root of the sense of the finite 
ego and the sense of the difference between the self 
and the not-self, between the individual self and the 
Universal Self, and between the apparently diverse 
objects of experience, and as such which was the source 
of all bondage and sorrow. Unless and until this 
Ignorance was destroyed by the realisation of the 
Absolute Truth, by the fully conscious experience of 
the identity of the self and Brahman and the perfect 
unity of the Absolute Spirit, the source of bondage and 
sorrow could not be destroyed and permanent bliss 
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could not bo attained. I felt that Vichara and Samadhi — 
contemplative reflection as well as deep meditation — 
must be practised together for the destruction of 
Ignorance and the attainment of perfect peace and 
tranquillity. I went on with both these aspects of 
Sadhana. The result of my Sadhana encouraged me. 
But 1 experienced how difficult it was to intoxicate 
the whole of my being with the idea of the Absolute 
Truth. Whenever there was long interruption in my 
practice, I felt to have lost the ground and fresh struggle 
was necessary to recover the lost ground. 

As a result of initiation into the Vedantic mode 
of thought and my conversations on various topics with 
Mangalnathjee and other up-country Sadhus , a change 
came about not only with regard to my conception of 
God, the validity of Avatarvad and the highest ideal 
of my sadhana, but also with regard to my conception 
of Guru and my relation to him. I had been adoring 
my Guru as the very embodiment of Divinity and the 
sole Master of my life and destiny. I had wholly sur- 
rendered myself to his feet. But now such questions 
arose in my mind? — Well, what have I seen in my 
Guru that I adore him as God ? Have I found in him 
anything more than human qualities ? There were occa- 
sions when I noticed in him some such human weak- 
nesses as disgust and fear. Are these attitudes consistent 
with Divinity, — with omnipotence and omniscience 
which are the characteristics of God ? He may be a 
man of saintly character, he may be a great Yogi, 
though I have never experienced in him any extra- 
ordimary occult powers. He behaves with men just as 
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any other good and noble gentleman with imperfect 
knowledge and power does. There is no doubt that I 
have deeply felt his kindness and affection and that 
I am greatly indebted to him for his leading me to 
the path of renunciation and spirituality. But was there 
any valid ground for my attributing Divinity to him 
and for my putting him in the place of God and mak- 
ing him the object of my meditation ? It is true that 
I have found in him a saint with perfect honesty and 
sincerity, with a perfectly good and loving nature, with 
an extra-ordinarily kind and generous heart, with a 
thoroughly dispassionate and peaceful mind, with 
absolute control over his temper and desires and 
passions, and with a profoundly calm and tranquil and 
God-centred consciousness. But all these qualities must 
have been attained by him through long and continued 
struggle, and they have now become almost natural 
with him as the result of sustained and systematic 
efforts. It may be £hat the building up of such a cha-, 
racter is rarely to be found elsewhere. It may even be 
assumed that he has reached the highest state of 
spiritual development. But that does not mean that he 
is identical with God or that he is God Himself in 
human form. God has not to attain perfection through 
struggle, because He is by nature eternally perfect, 
and no man can by dint of any efforts become as per- 
fect as God is perfect. Hence no rational being can 
regard a man as God. It may be said that the human 
Guru may be accepted as the Praiika or representative 
or at least as the living symbol of God. But this also 
does not appeal to me. It means the acceptance of a 
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false idea as true for the purpose of the convenience 
of spiritual practice. This would imply insincerity of 
heart and a sort of double dealing. How can Truth be 
realised through the voluntary entertainment of such 
insincerity and the cultivation of a falso idea ? Had I 
not given up the worship of Images as symbols of God 
for the same reason ? Suppose a married girl is asked 
to accept a stick as her husband's symbol ( Pratika ) 
and bestow her love and worship on it. Can she 
sincerely do it ? Certainly she cannot. Why not ? Because 
there is not a shadow of similarity between the two; 
there is, on the contrary, a world of dissimilarity. The 
same is the case with the idol. The idol— worship is not 
meant to create in us a belief in the existence of God, 
but the reverse is the case. We first believe that there 
is God and then we are asked to superimpose the attri- 
butes of God upon the idol. But when we actually find 
that the Divine qualities such as, all-pervasiveness, 
omnipotence, omniscience, eternity etc., cannot be met 
with in the idol, rather its opposite qualities are dire- 
ctly perceived, how can we as rational beings think of 
the idol as God and worship it as such ? Similar argu- 
ments are applicable to the case of Guru also. Thoughts 
like these shook my long-cherished faith in Gurujee’s 
God-hood. There was a radical change in my outlook. 

I cohld never continue a form of practice which my 
reason rejected. I gave up contemplation ( dhya'na ) on 
the form of Gurujee, the conception of the identity of 
Guru and God, and the habit of looking upon every- 
thing as Gurujee’s grace. My deep reverence and attrac- 
tion for the character and personality of Gurujee was 
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not however affected by this change, and my relation 
with him also as that of a truth-seeking disciple with 
his truth-seeing A'cha'rya or preceptor remained 
unaltered. 

My acceptance of the Vedantic conclusions as 
interpreted by Mangalnathjee brought about another 
radical change also in the mode of my spiritual self- 
discipline. I had so long been pursing the path of llkakti. 
Now doubts began to assail my single-minded faith, — 
What am I doing ? Truth is non-dual, while I am prac- 
tising Sa'dhana' ( Japa ) in accordance with the dualistic 
conception! I want Truth-realisation, but I have based 
my Sadhana on untruth ! Can Truth ever be attained 
through the practice of untruth ? Can untruth beget 
Truth ? Of course not. Hence I must abandon or break 
away from this path and direct my energy towards the 
cultivation of the non-dualistic Truth. But I have not 
yet obtained any clear instruction on this issue from 
my Gurujee. Should I break away from the old and 
well-tried moorings and launch into unchartered seas 
without his express will and guidance ? I could not 
make up my mind. I was in a fix. I could not sincerely 
and earnestly continue in the old path, nor abandon it 
for a new one without his sanction. Nor was it possible 
for me to leave Rishikesh and go to Gorakhpur for his 
advice at that time, for I had been ordered by him 
not to leave Rishikesh before the expiry of twelve 
months. What should I do now ? These thoughts distur- 
bed my practice time and again. “ Should I continue 
my practice, knowing it to be a pursuit of untruth ? 
Or should I abandon the practice and thereby violate 
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Guruji’s command ? ” This cruel dilemma robbed me of 
mental poise and balance which had been mine for 
months; I was in between two fires which very nearly 
singed me and I burst into tears occasionally, not know- 
ing how to reconcile a pair of irreconcilables. The canker 
of uncertainty fairly ate my heart out. Ultimately I took 
my counsel with myself and wrote Babaji a letter ( my 
first letter after nine months ) at Gorakhpur. To this he 
replied, “ Go up to the Himalayas, when the term of one 
year at Rishikesh is over and after about a year in the 
Himalayas, come down and meet me at Hardwar during 
Kumbha Meld”. On receipt of this letter 1 dismissed 
the indecision and made up my mind. “ Let me not 
change the trend of my Sadhana without Gurujee’s 
express order; ” I told myself “though my present 
Sadhana does not seem to accord with my conception 
of Truth, it will at least help concentration, and when 
the power of concentration ripes, every thing will be 
plain-sailing and I will take long strides along the 
path of .Jnana.” So thinking I went on with the same 
practice. The last three months at Rishikesh were 
uneventful; I have nothing new to add to my usual 
programme of Sadhana which I continued for 15 or 16 
hours daily. Now and then I came in contact with a 
number of Sadhus, other than those mentioned, and was 
much benefitted by their company and teaching. I do 
not, however, propose to discuss them here for space 
will hardly allow it. 

During the last twelve days of the year of my stay 
at Rishikesh, I had to face some trouble. Receiving 
some report from the Dacca-Police ( who could not get 
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any clue to my whereabouts for one year ), the Rishikesh 
C. I. D. were on a look-out for me received informa- 
tion from fellow-Sadhus and left my cottage. Every 
hour saw me in a new cottage and I never passed two 
consecutive nights under the same roof. Thus just to 
carry out the order of Gurujee, or rather to satisfy 
myself that I carried out his order fully, I faced some 
trouble for 12 days. On the 18th June, 1914, — the day 
of the completion of the year of my stay at Rikhikesh — - 
I left for the Himalayas. 

Let me make here a brief reference to the expe- 
riences I got at Rikhikesh about the Sadhus. As through 
the generosity of rich house-holders there exists a 
number of charitable institutions, in the forms of Chhe- 
tras, Dharamsa'la's etc. where food is freely distributed 
among the Sadhus for giving them every facility to 
devote themselves exclusively to spiritual self-discipline 
without any cares and anxieties about their physical 
needs, several hundred Sadhus, especially those with 
Gerua ( orange-coloured cloth ) on ( with a small number 
of Ndgds or Vaisnavas ) are found to reside there almost 
throughout the year. Individuals come and go, but the 
number scarcely diminishes. They generally take their 
refuge in the small huts in different parts of the loca- 
lity. It may be called a town of Sadhus , for they are 
the chief inhabitants there and the other factors of the 
town have grown up round about them. Many pilgrims 
also, — male as well as female, — visit this holy place in 
different seasons of the year, and they find temporary 
shelter in the Dhrramsha'Ia's, They make contributions to 
tire charitable institutions Those who are comparatively 
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rich give special Bha'nda'ra's ( leasts ) to the Sadhus. 
It becomes a sight to see when hundreds of people with 
orange-coloured loin-cloths assemble together to enjoy 
the feast- It is painful to observe that the majority of 
the Sadhus do not avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered to them by public charities in devoting their 
time and energy to spiritual practices. Many of them 
idle away their time. They neither study nor practise 
Sadhana. They do not take life seriously. They have no 
ambition, either secular or spiritual. They are satisfied 
with living on charity and have no sense of responsibi- 
lity. They appear to be wholly unconscious of the noble 
ideal, which lies at the basis of such charities. They 
never feel that they are under obligation to make spi- 
ritual and cultural contribution to the society in return 
for the services which the society renders to them 
freely in the shape of food, clothing, shelter etc. They 
spend their time in gossip, in quarrel, in finding fault 
with one another, in eulogising the rich feast-givers, etc. 

There are, however, some who are sincere and 
earnest Sadhus. Some of them take +o the study of 
Vedanta, but the majority of these are contented with 
learning only formulas and slogans. Very few have got 
any eagerness to understand and penetrate into the 
spirit of Vedanta, Fewer still are actuated by any 
aspiration for practising Vedanta in life. Erudite scholars 
are not necessarily or even generally sincere seekers of 
Truth. It is not unoften found that persons who have 
an intellectual grasp of the non-duality of Brahman, 
the identity of* the individual self with the self of the 
universe and the illusoriness of the objective world are 
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not only themselves contented with this book-knowledge, 
but are foolish enough to stigmatize as ignorant those 
who are devoted to meditation and are earnest about 
the realisation of Truth. On the other hand, many 
sincere spiritual aspirants are indifferent to scriptural 
knowledge and rational comprehension of Truth, being 
contented with blindly pursuing the path they have 
adopted. Sectarianism, arrogance, narrow-mindedness, 
supersitition are found prevalent in all the communities 
of Sadhus, whether belonging to the lihakti schools or 
the Jnana schools, whether practising devotion to par- 
ticular Deities or proclaiming the non -duality of Atman. 
Those who practise devotion or meditation, but do not 
try to enlighten their understanding by means of rational 
search of Truth, cannot .shake off their sectarian dogma- 
tism and cannot therefor?! ascend to higher planes of 
spiritual knowledge and attain a liberality of outlook. 
While those who are learned scholars, but do not prac- 
tise meditation and self-control, cannot get rid of the 
unsteadiness of their mind and the passions which are 
inherent in their physical and sensuous nature and 
cannot therefore establish themselves in higher planes 
of spiritual consciousness. They cannot rise above the 
domain of words. 

Their knowledge gives them arrogance, but not 
Truth. Among the enlightened Sadhus, many have 
attachment to name and fame. The spirit of service is 
almost nil among Sadhus. The spirit of Vaira'gya ( indif- 
ference ) with which a Sadhu leaves home, is not 
unoften damped in course of his living ip such environ- 
ments. In the cases of many their world-renunciation 
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consists only in keeping away from their blood-relations 
and in refraining from making efforts to earn their own 
livelihood. Physical wants and mental desires, which 
cannot be satisfied in such a life, have also a depressing 
influence upon the spirit. I have come across some 
Sadhus who after living the so-called Sadhu-life for 
many years have frankly expressed their desire to 
return home, and live a normal household life. From 
my experience of the Sadhus as well as my personal 
experience of the difficulties inevitable in living the 
life of a true Sadhu, I fully realised why people were 
forbidden to renounce the world without acquiring 
fitness for it. 


16 



CHAPTER X 

About An Year in The Himalayas 
( Badrinath Side ) 

Mangalndthjee had informed me about a very 
lonely place, called Kalpeshwar, about 25 miles from 
Badrindth and far away from the main road to Badrinath. 
I arrived there in about 15 days. I experienced much 
trouble on the way, specially in the matter of begging 
food. On one occasion I got a small quantity of flour 
irom the way-side Chetra. A beggar ( professional ) saw 
this and begged for a share. I gave him a portion of 
what I had, but he asked for more. Since my youth I 
had formed the habit of giving away to beggars what- 
ever was within my capacity. So I gave the poor man 
all I had. But I myself could not go without food. Con- 
sequently I had to approach as a beggar some other 
pilgrims nearby. On many occasions my charitable pro- 
pensity put me to such troubles and sometimes to 
privations. * 

Once while I was staying at a Dharamshdld, I 
found two beautiful young Bengali ladies, who appeared 
to be sisters, going on pilgrimage to Badrinath without 
any escort, male or female. Some Ounda's ( ruffians ) 
pursued them and wanted to form intimacy with them. 
They tried to induce them to join their company and 
accept their services. The ladies saw through the game, 
understood their immoral intentions and boldly refused 
to comply with their requests. They wanted to avoid 
them, but found themselves ^helpless. When I observed 
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this affair from a distance, I hurried to the spot, took 
a very bold stand against the ruffians, sternly rebuked 
them for their conduct and prepared myself to give 
them a good fight. At this they got terrified and left 
the place. I remember to have met these two young 
sisters once%gain on the way, when I was exhausted 
through long walk and want of food. Unasked they 
came forward to prepare food for me and gave expre- 
ssion to their sense of gratitude for my helping them 
out of the hands of the Gundas. However, after experi- 
encing a good deal of trouble in begging food as well 
as walking a long way during the rains, one afternoon 
I reached the hospital at Srinagar with wet clothes on. 
There I met a Bengali Assistant Surgeon ( Dr. Sdgar 
Prasa'd Neogi ) whose hospitality I enjoyed for a few 
days and who afterwards became my brother-disciple. 
A day before reaching Kalpeshwar from Khammer 
Chatti I lost my way. I took a side-track leading to a 
dense forest, where I became terrified and desperate 
and moved on very fast. I tumbled down from heights, 
bruised and bleeding all over. At last despairing of 
finding my way out, I passed the night on a huge slan- 
ting stone, almost sleepless for fear of wild animals. I 
retraced my steps at daybreak and discovered the right 
path to the village. 

At a distance of one mile from the village Kalpes- 
hwar, in a very solitary funeral place, just below the 
hill where the Kalpeshwar Siva temple is situated, 
lived a Brahfflacha'ri who was known to Mangalnathjee. 
I met Brahmacharijee and said, ** I heard about this 
place from Mangalnathjee, I want to live in this nice 
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place for solitary Sadhana, will you please arrange for 
my food ? I cannot cook myself He replied “ I am 
ready to cook your food, on condition that you will 
procure flour and other raw materials necessary for 
yourself by begging from the village I agreed. I used 
to go to the neighbouring village every foikh day and 
get flour, oil and some vegetables by begging. . The 
water of Kalpeshwar was remarkable for its rich diges- 
tive and appetising properties. We used to take three 
or four meals a day and these were consumed in an 
incredibly short time. A glass of sparkling water after 
a heavy meal and to our amazement we felt as if the 
stomach was empty and we had taken nothing. I passed 
two months in that lonely place. Here I was out of 
touch with books and philosophical discourses and went 
on with my Sadhana without any interruption. I had a 
peculiar experience here. I would hear a very sweet 
and pleasant musical sound, which might be compared 
to the combination of the sounds of a flute and other 
musical instruments. I ascribed it to the extraordinary 
character of that lonely place. The sound was a great 
help in my practice of concentration. I could not how- 
ever proceed witli the practice of Ajap.%’, because 
breath-sounds could not be hoard. I may mention in 
passing, an interesting incident which happened there. 
When the villagers came to know that Babajee (myself) 
was conversant with English, they began to devise 
means for keeping me there permanently and teaching 

the village 
to a beautiful 

girl and some lands. I replied by only smiling at 
the offer. 


English to their boys. The headman 
approached me with an offer of marriaj 
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Having stayed for two months in that lonely place, 
I came down without visiting Badrina'th, which was at 
a distance of only twenty five miles from it. The pious 
Hindu readers may be astonished at my conduct. Badri- 
na'th and Kedarnathare two of the most sacred shrines of 
the Hindus. Every year householders as well as Sunny* sins , 
belonging to all the sects of the Hindus and all the 
provinces of India, pay homage to them in large num- 
bers and bear all the troubles and hardships oi a most 
difficult journey on foot. They remain unapproachable 
in winter, being covered with snow. They are visited 
only during the few months of summer. I had a golden 
opportunity to acquire religious merits by offering wor- 
ship to Lords Vishnu and Shiva in those holy places. 
But I voluntarily deprived myself of these merits Per- 
haps as a religious aspirant I owe an explanation 
to my gentle readers for not availing myself of this 
opportunity. 

I may remind the readers that from Kaila's and 
Mans Sci'rovcr in the north to Ra'meshwaram in the 
south and from Prava's Pattan in the west to Ad in a' th 
( opposite Cox Bazar ) in the East I visited most of the 
places of pilgrimage in India, some of them before this 
occasion and many afterwards. In my earlier life I had 
been a staunch believer in the special holiness of these 
places and in the spiritual benefits that might be gained 
from offering worship to the Divine Lord in those sacred 
places. Like other pious Hindus I used to believe that 
there were special manifestations of the Divine in those 
Tirthas and that their atmosphere was surcharged with 
spirituality. The images of God,— whether in the forms 
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of S'a'lagra'tns or Lingas or in the forma of male or 
female Deities with various colours and shapes and 
sizes, whether produced in particular places through 
conjunctions of natural circumstances or produced arti- 
ficially by human hands for giving expressions to the 
imaginations of the human minds, — I used in the early 
years of my religious life to believe as the special 
living embodiments of the Lord of the universe. In the 
presence of these supposedly holy idols, I used to feel 
that I was in the presence of the Supreme Being. With 
sincere devotion I would prostrate myself before them. 
But with my initiation into the Vedantic mode of 
Sadhana, I lost that blind faith. My mind became 
possessed with the logic of Veda'nta. I began to sharply 
discriminate between the assumptions of faith and the 
truths of reason, between the products of imagination 
and 'the actual realities of experience, between what 
was irrationally believed to be true by simple-minded 
piety-seeking men and women and what was logically 
established as true by thoughtful and erudite truth- 
seekers. There was a strong reaction against my previous 
beliefs. There was a revolt in my newly awakened 
intellect against popular traditions in general. 

When with my new outlook, — which I in my new 
ardour for formal logic believed to be the enlightened 
outlook, — I reviewed the actual experiences of my past 
pilgrimages and the positive results of my adorations 
to the holy shrines and my baths in the holy waters 
of the sacred rivers and lakes and fountains, I was con- 
vinced that they were of very little help to me in the 
path of my spiritual advancement. The images or idols, 
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natural or artificial, never responded to my prayer or 
accepted my offerings. I actually found in them nothing 
but pieces of stone or earth or wood or snow, as they 
really were. I never experienced any sign of life or cons- 
ciousness or spirit in any o f them. I wondered how I 
could have looked upon them as embodied Deities, how 
I could have worshipped them and sought for their mercy, 
how I could have imagined that the infinite eternal omni- 
potent and omniscient* Spirit could have resided in these 
petty material bodies. People ascribed to them various 
moral and spiritual virtues, various intellectual and 
physical powers, various specific acts of love and mercy 
to the devotees, various splendid and glorious and 
beautiful characteristics, and justified their beliefs by 
quotations from their sectarian scriptures. 1 also had 
unquestioningly accepted the traditional beliefs of these 
people and with sincere earnestness attempted to see and 
feel what I had blindly believed in. But in every Tirtha, 
in every temple, in every idol, however glorified by the 
people, I saw the material things with their physical 
attributes, and nowhere did T experience the moral, 
spiritual and intellectual divine attributes which were 
ascribed to them except by the exercise of constructive 
imagination. At first like many other pious people I 
used to think that it was -due to my own spiritual 
deficiency that I could not be blessed with the direct 
experience of the Divinity of the idols. But with the 
new light of rational discrimination my idea was changed. 
I was convinced that the attribution of Divinity to 
certain material objects, natural or artificial, by a num- 
ber of people, did not really make them Divine, that 
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whatever qualities and powers might be imagined in 
them, they really remained what they were, i. e. material 
things. Thus I lost my faith in the spiritual value of 
worshipping God in diverse idolatrous forms and in 
the spiritual glories of the Tirihas associated with 
such forms. 

Not only did my actual experiences belie the 
popular beliefs, in which I myself had participated in 
the earlier stages of my Szdhxna , but the principles of 
Fohnal Logic which now took possession of my active 
intellectual power rooted out the basis of those beliefs 
from my mind by showing their impossibility. According 
to the all-governing principle of Contradiction, Spirit 
could never really transform itself into matter, the 
infinite and Eternal could never really appear in finite 
and transitory forms, the Absolute One could never 
really become relative many, the transcendent Consci- 
ousness could never really be immanent in the plurality 
of unconscious material objects. 

As under the influence of the Vedantic logicians I 
was fully convinced of the infallibility of this principle, 
not only in the domain of the objective world of pheno- 
menal experience, but also in the realm of the trans- 
cendent Spirit, I was necessarily led to the conclusion 
that Brahman or A'tman is one attributeless powerless 
differenceless actionless timeless and spaceless self- 
luminous Spirit, having no real relation with the phe- 
nomenal world, having no real manifestation m the 
forms of plurality, having no real causal connexion with 
the temporal and spatial existences, and that this 
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Brahman or A'tman being the sole self-existent Reality, 
this pluralistic world in time and space must be regar- 
ded as unreal, illusory, falsely appearing to the unenli- 
ghtened finite minds as having a real existence. As 
however I could not in the normal states of my finite 
consciousness get rid of phenomenal experience, matter 
appeared as purely material, the diversities appeared 
as purely diverse, the finite and transitory objects 
appeared as purely finite and transitory to my eyes, 
and in my practical life I looked upon and dealt with 
them purely as such and nothing more. There is nothing 
spiritual in the material objects of normal experience, 
just as there is nothing material pertaining to the 
Absolute Spirit, which was the ultimate object of my 
religious pursuit. There is no God in relatien to the 
world, and there is no world in relation to God. From 
the phenomenal view-point the illusory world alone 
exists without any real spiritual basis and without any 
real spiritual bond of union among its diversities. From 
the spiritual view-point Brahman alone exists, without 
any world, without any creative and governing activity, 
without any self-manifestation, and without even any 
self-consciousness. This is the rational position to which 
the application of the supreme principle of abstract 
logic led me. 

Thus I became a thorough-going spiritualist and a 
thorough-going materialist at the same time. In the 
fields of my spiritual endeavours and intellectual dis- 
courses I was a perfect spiritualist, in as much as noth- 
ing but the one changeless attributeless differenceless 
pure Spirit was really existent for me and my sole aim 
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was the direct experience of this Absolute Truth. In 
the fields of my normal experience and practical beha- 
viour I was converted into a confirmed materialst, in as 
much as matter was nothing but matter to me, I found 
no spirit embodied in any material body, I could not 
look upon any ideal with any material body, natural or 
artificial, great or small, from the spiritual point of 
view. The spiritual significance of the material world 
was lost for me. As a Vedantic logician with practical 
needs, I lived, so to say, in two distinct worlds, — one 
being perfectly spiritual and the other wholly material. 

Human beings in general, being embodied in psy- 
cho-physical organisms, cannot in practical life ignore or 
deny the diversities of the phenomenal world, with 
which these organisms are essentially related, and also 
being endowed with spiritual cravings in their inner* 
most souls, cannot remain satisfied with them. They 
have an inherent yearning for passing from plurality 
to unity, from the finite and transitory to the infinite 
and eternal, from the domain of unrest and suffering to 
the realm of peace and bliss, that is to say, from the 
materialistic world to the realisation of Spirit. But they 
cannot satisfy this inward yearning on account of the 
powerful attraction of the objects of their senses and 
minds, which drag them outward. Religious teachers 
have therefore invented and |dopted various contri- 
vances for satisfying their spiritual cravings within this 
world. They have sought to endow this material world 
with a spiritual significance. They have made various 
attempts to break down the barrier between spirit and 
matter, between the infinite and the finite, between. 
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the eternal and the temporal, between the absolute 
and the relative. They have taken the help of Philoso- 
phy and Art, Reasoning and Imagination, Logic and 
Aesthetics, for achieving this end. With the help of 
philosophical and logical reasoning, they have tried to 
convince themselves and the truth-seekers ih general 
that One Absolute Spirit is the sole Ground and Cause 
and Substance of all the finite and transitory material 
objects of the universe, and have instructed the people 
to train their minds and senses to see this one infinite 
eternal Spirit behind and within the outer finite and 
transitory material forms of all the worldly objects. In 
order to progressively emancipate the minds and senses 
from their natural materialistic dispositions, they have 
singled out various particular phenomena of nature, 
which have a' tendency to inspire the minds and senses 
with awe, wonder, admiration, reverence and other noble 
sentiments and have described them as special forms 
of self-manifestation of the Supreme Spirit, so as to 
specially attract the attention of the people to the 
Spirit behind the forms. Sometimes they have made 
artistic inventions and created images as the embodi- 
ments of the Spirit and taught the people to see the 
Spirit in the material forms. These are all contrivances 
for the spiritualisation of the outlook of men. 

It is with this end in view that some forms of 
idolatory were introduced into every system of religion. 
Deification of particular persons, ascription of special 
sanctity to particular places, the celebration of parti- 
cular religious rites and the holding ol particular festi- 
vals in particular localities on particular occasions, — all 
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these were meant for the achievement of the same pur- 
pose, viz., the progressive spiritualisation of the view- 
point of the religious aspirants. Hinduism, among all 
the religions of the world, has made an elaborate 
scheme for the realisation of this ideal. For this reason 
there are* innumerable idols of multifarious forms which 
are deified and worshipped by the Hindus, there are 
numerous illustrious personalities adored by them as 
avata'rs or special incarnations of God, there are too 
many places, — cities, and villages, hills and forests, 
rivers and lakes, etc. — which are regarded as specially 
holy "dwelling places of God and respectfully visited by 
them off and on. 

All these may be supposed to be of some spiritual 
value for the sincere believers in the lower planes of 
religious consciousness. But after my initiation into 
Vedanta, my mind revolted against such popular beliefs. 
There were two special reasons for this psychological 
change in me. One was my experience and the other 
was my logic. 1 have alfeady mentioned that I myself 
never experienced any special holiness in the tirthas I 
visited or any living spirit in the idols I worshipped. I 
cannot honestly assert that there was any positive per- 
ceptible elevation in my spiritual consciousness as the 
result of my visit to so many tirthas and mandirs or as 
the result of my bathing in so many holy rivers and 
lakes. In my earlier life I might have got some satisfac- 
tion of my religious vanity and might have imagined 
to have advanced some steps forward in the spiritual path 
as the resiilt of such meritorious deeds. But when my ra- 
tional faculty was developed,! discovered the baselessness 
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of my imagination and satisfaction. My observation 
of the lives of other pious believers also contributed 
to my revolt. I found innumerable men and women 
going on pilgrimage to the holy places and worshipping 
the idols. But in none of them did I find any develop- 
ment of the spiritual outlook on the material world, in 
none of them did I observe a true sense of spiritual 
unity with all beings of the world awakened as the 
result of such pilgrimage and such worship, in none of 
them did I notice a real non-attachment to the outer 
material forms and attachment, to the one non-dual 
Spirit in them. Most of the people, I observed, visited 
the iirthas and worshipped the supposed Deities, either 
for the gratification of their religious vanity or for the 
pleasure of witnessing extraordinary sceneries or for 
acquiring some religious merits in order to enjoy happi- 
ness in the other world or to gain some worldly ends 
in this life. Spiritual enlightenment was scarcely to be 
found even in the SaWrw-pilgrims. 

In accordance with the logic which I accepted as 
the touch-stone of Truth, there could not be any real 
identification or even any real relation between Spirit 
and Matter. To me the spiritual view of the material 
world meant the denial, of the real existence of this 
world. To look upon the material bodies as material 
and possessed of physical properties and at the same 
time to conceive them as real self -manifestations or 
self-modifications or embodiments of Spirit and as posse- 
ssed of moral and spiritual properties was to me logi- 
cally inconsistent and therefore meant the wilful embra- 
cing of falsehood. My mode of reasoning demanded that 
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Kaildsh and Badrindth and Kedarndth, etc. should be 
looked upon as particular hills like the other hills, the 
Ganges and the Jamund and the Narmadd, etc. should 
be looked upon as particular rivers like the other 
rivers, Bendres and Brindaban and Ajodhyd etc. should be 
looked upon as particular cities and towns like the 
others, and so on. They themselves could have no 
moral or spiritual qualities, no purifying or elevating 
influence, since they were nothing but material bodies. 
The moral and spiritual qualities and ideals could 
possibly belong only to the minds of rational beings 
like men. They could only falsely be imagined to be 
present in material objects. Such false imaginations 
might serve some useful purpose to lower orders of 
people. But men with logical minds could never 
sincerely cherish such ideas or beliefs. To them 
material bodies should be purely material from the 
phenomenal point of view, and from the absolute point 
of view they should be regarded as non-existent. 

This being my view, the tirthas and the idols lost 
their special sanctity for me. Further, I was not at all 
interested in the acquisition of religious merits to be 
rewarded either in this world or in the other world. 
To adopt the artificial method of superimposing my idea 
of the Spirit upon specially selected material bodies and 
contemplating the Spirit in them appeared to me not 
only unnecessary, but also insincere. I was interested 
only in the realisation of Brahman in myself and I had 
already acquired the oapacity for concentrating my 
attention upon the true conception of Brahman or 
A'tman. 
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Accordingly 1 used to select only such places as 
were lonely and healthy and favourable for contempla- 
tion and meditation, whether or not they were regarded 
by the people at large as holy and purifying. On some 
occasions however I was actuated by curiosity and 
inquisitiveness to acquire first-hand experience of the 
important places of pilgrimage which were so highly 
spoken of by others. But I had no special attraction 
for them from the spiritual point of view. I had 
attraction for solitary caves and jungles and sea-shores 
and river-banks, which were favourable for meditation. 

This was the mentality which lay behind my turn- 
ing back from the proximity of Badrinath without pay- 
ing due homage to it on that occasion, because I did 
not think it necessary or useful for my spiritual eleva- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however, there are very few 
Hindu tirthas which I had not the chance of visiting, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, though without any faith 
in their extraordinary spiritual influence. 

From Kalpeshwar I came down and settled at 
Kdneri Village i miles from Nattd Praya'ga. There I 
lived in a small solitary room adjoining a Siva temple 
and used to go out once daily for day-time food to a 
house in the village not far from the temple. There I 
passed the whole day, sitting within the moist little 
room. After sunset I used to come out of the room and 
take food with the Pttja'ri. For the first few days I had 
some conversation with him. Then I took the vow of 
silence, just to avoid the disturbance of useless talks 
with the Pujari. There one day I was sitting in the 
meditative mood when one person came; he sat and 
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attentively watched me from a distance. Fie then began 
to shed tears, saying “ I practised yoga on the bank ol 
the Nerbudda for 12 years, and then I came to see 
Badrinath, wherefrom I went to the village A'dbadri; 
there I fell in love with a woman with whom I am 
now living and carrying on some business.” Flovvevcr, 
after stopping at Kaneri for about three months I left 
it and arrived at Srinagar and spent four months there 
in a small cottage adjoining the famous Kamaleshwar 
Siva Temple. There also I had no books on philoso- 
phical controversies; and spent my days wholly in 
Sadhana. During these nine months’ stay in the Hima- 
layas I practised Sadhana regularly about 17 or r 8 hours 
a day. 1 did not gain any new experience through this 
practice; only meditation and the enjoyment of void 
became more deep and lasting. I could with greater 
ease withdraw my attention from worldly objects and 
ideas and get it concentrated, and also I felt my super- 
worldly disposition growing in strength and duration. 
After ten months I came down to meet Babajee at 
Kumbha Meld, Flardwar, in April, 1915. 



CHAPTER XI 
Back to Guruji. 

Having returned to Hardwar from the Himalayas 
I eagerly waited for the arrival of Guruji with his party. 
I had to wait for about a fortnight before he reached. 
During this period I moved hither and thither in diffe- 
rent parts of the Kumbha Meld ( the largest Sadhu- 
congregation in India ), in order to form first-hand 
acquaintance with the life and conduct of the various 
sects of Sadhus of the country. I mixed with various orders 
of notable Sadhus and watched their dealings. The ways 
in which the Sadhus in general passed their tim* even 
in such a big congregation attracted my notice. Unfor- 
tunately the impression which they produced upon my 
mind was not quite favourable and not at all inspiring 
and encouraging to a new recruit into the order like 
myself. 

I found that ordinary Sadhus passed a good deal 
of their time in idle gossip about Bha'nAa'ra's ( feasts ) 
they attended and the places they wandered about and 
that they cherished feelings of envy and hatred towards 
each other. Within the narrow circle of each sect there 
occurred quarrels for positions and advantages, and 
these sometimes developed into regular fights. On some 
occasions terrible sanguinary battles took place between 
different rival sects. Among the renowned Sadhus also 
very few were truly learned and earnestly devoted to 
spiritual culture. Like the householders their position 
and prestige also were determined by their property 

17 
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and wealth and grandeur and their capacities to give 
feasts to the Sadhus and the poor. Many Sadhus of 
shallow learning earned money by reading scriptures 
and expounding them lightly to ignorant people especially 
to the women-folk. Many places, which were advertised 
to be centres of Satsang or spiritual companionship, were 
little better than business-centres, in as much as most 
of those who assembled there were more concerned 
about money and pleasure than about Truth and spiri- 
tual progress. Most of the Sadhus were not really happy 
at heart and were liable to fall into the traps of women 
and go astray from the path of sanctity and honest citizen- 
ship. Very few had a feeling of compassion for the sorrows 
and tfoubles of others. Many of them were deprived 
of their lofty ideals and finer sentiments on account of 
the anti-social life they lived and the difficulties they 
experienced in getting their bread and shelter. Ideas of 
nationalism and patriotism were scarcely to be found 
among the Sadhus. Except a very few modern organi- 
sations, the Sadhus in general, — even those who were 
recognised heads of the big monasteries, who were 
Mahants or Mandaleshwars or who were reputed to be 
erudite scholars, — had no conception of making worthy 
contributions to the spiritual culture of the nation, not 
to speak of the Humanity. There was no earnest 
attempt on the part oi any powerful individual or insti- 
tution to make such a big assembly of care-free and 
hardship-proof Sadhus really fruitful from the point of 
view of national culture, — to accomplish the great pur^ 
pose which might have been served by this august 

congregation, if efficiently organised and guided in the 
proper path. 
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The homeless Sadhus are a force in thg country, 
but most of them turn into aimless vagabonds, doing 
nothing systematically either for their own spiritual 
advancement or for the good of the society that feeds 
them. This is due to ' the absence of any organised 
attempt to utilise them and to educate them to become 
useful members of the society. The wealthy Mohants and 
Manrlaleshwars are found to open Ghetras and distribute 
food, only to gain easily name and fame among uncul- 
tured people. They spend so much, without having any 
idea of creating a permanent charity-fund for systema- 
tically and successful fighting the poverty and illite- 
racy of the people, including the Sadhr< s. So poor is 
their education, so sectarian is their attitude, so indivi- 
dualistic is their outlook, so self-centred is their men- 
tality. that they have no time or mind to think about 
any national advancement. Seeing the Kumbha Mela, 
I had nothing but a feeling of despair about the destiny 
of my country and countrymen. 

However, I was not so much interested in mixing 
with and watching the manners of the Sadhus in 
general as in meeting my beloved Guruji after the lapse 
of about two years. On the day he arrived I received 
him at the Hardwar Station and escorted him to 
Nfithjiki Dalichd ( a monastary belonging to Ndth-Yogi 
sect ). Some of his lay disciples also accompanied him 
to Hardwar for visiting the Kumbha Mela. Hencefor- 
ward I spent almost the whole time in the sweet and 
inspiring company of Guruji and in rendering services to 
him. I felt no curiosity to go out to see the manners, 
and movements of the Sadhus and pilgrims. I did not 
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even care? to witness tbe grand procession of the diffe- 
rent orders of monks on the day of Kumbha-Sna'na 
( the bathing oei'emony of the most important day of 
the occasion ). Nor did I even myself take a bath in 
the Ganges. On that supposedly auspicious day my joy 
lay in enjoying the companionship of Babajee and look- 
ing to his physical comforts. 

After Kumbha Mela I accompanied Babajee to 
Gorakhpur. One day I placed before him my puzzle, 
viz my conception of Reality as non-dual and my pra- 
ctice of Bhakti-Sadhana which involves duality. Hearing 
this he kept silent for a while in his characteristic way. 
Then he advised me to practise Jnana-Sadhana and 
give up Bhakti-Sadhana to which he had, previously 
initiated me. He taught me a few formulas embodying 
the highest conclusion of non-dual Vedanta, and inst- 
ructed me to devote myself to meditation on that line. 
He himself appeared to be unconcerned about and 
perhaps innocent of the logic of non-dualism, but as a 
practical Vedantist he seemed to have realised the 
Vedantic Truth by dint of systematic spiritual disci- 
pline and he instructed me to follow the same course. 

The gist of the Vedantic doctrine he told me in 
four -short sentences. (1) Without knowledge ( realisa- 
tion of Truth ) there is no way to the attainment of 
Mukii ( deliverance from Ignorance, bondage and sorrow ). 
(2) The ego ( aharn ! has no real existence ( i. e. it has 
only an apparent reality due to Ignorance ). (3) The 

world of changing plurality is like a dream and all the 
phenomena of the world are like visions in a dream. 
(4) Parama'tma' is the Truth of all i. e. the Truth or 
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ultimately real essence of the Ego as well as of all 
phenomena of the world He told me to concentrate 
mv mind on it and try to realise ‘tfiis Truth, i was 
greatlv satisfied. I regarded it as a fresh initiation into 
Sa'dham' of a higher plane and devoted my whole 
energy to it. All my doubts were for the time being 
removed. The inconsistency which I had been feeling 
between my idea and practice disappeared. I whole- 
heartedly engaged myself in the new form of H a'dhana' 
with the sole aim of realising the attributeless non- 
dual Brahman as my true Self and the Absolute Truth. 
I thought of the world with its plurality of living and 
non-living beings as utterly false and illusory. The idea 
of Personal God also was abandoned as false, because 
it involved reference to the world. The world being 
false, the creatorship-and sustainership and regulatorship 
of Brahman also must be false, and hence Brahman 
could not in Ilis real character be conceived as the 
Supreme Personal Being or God. Accordingly there was 
no meaning in praying to Him, in craving for His 
mercy, in cultivating a sense of dependence upon Him, 
in offering worship to Him, in cherishing love and reve- 
rence for Him. Having come to this logical conclusion 
from the non-dualistic conception of the Ultimate 
Reality, I not only gave up the utterance ( japa ) of 
the Divine Name, but also freed my mind from the 
inborn and long-cultivated reverential and prayerful 
attitude towards Him. Never since do I remember to 
have ever uttered the Name or invoked the mercy of 
God as a part of my Sa'dhana' or even as a means of 
getting rid of difficulties. There being, according to my 
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conclusion, no God apart from the impersonal inactive 
Existence-Consciousness, how could He help me in 
difficulties or assist me in my spiritual progress ? 

The fundamental points of difference between 
IViaktiSadhana and dnana-Sadhana , as I understood 
them, may be noted here. In Bhakti I have (1) to 
embrace and sustain the idea of individuality of 
myself, (2) to think of myself as different from, though 
dependent upon God, (3) to take God as a Personal 
Being possessing supremely good and noble qualities,, 
such as omniscience, omnipotence, mercy, love, justice, 
etc. (4) to look upon God as the highest object of my 
worship and myself as His. humble worshipper.. (?>) to 
contemplate God as Father or Mother or Lord or Friend 
and (G) to culture the sentiments of awe, admiration, 
reverence, dependence, love etc. towards God. In 
Jnam-Sidh :na , on the other hand, ave to make 

systematic attempts (l) to transcend the idea of indi- 
viduality, (2) to forget myself as a distinct entity 
having existence distinguishable from the universal 
Existence-Consciousness, (3) to conceive the Reality as 
attributeless, differenceless, actionless, non-dual and 
self-luminous, (4) to discard the notion of worshipper 
and worshipped, (5) to concentrate the attention upon 
the identity of my true self with the Infinite Eternal 
Absolute Reality and (6) to merge my existence in that 
of Absolute Reality. 

This time Babajee also asked me to study when- 
ever I would find leisure such book»«as would be favou- 
rable for the growth and strengthening of the viewpoint 
I accepted. He himself arranged to bring for me by 
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post from Poona one copy of the Gita with Sankara’s 
commentary in Sanskrit. He had much love for the 
Yogava'sista and I used to read it to him every evening. 
He would listen to it with rapt attention and this 
would fill my heart with enthusiastic joy. Sometimes 
when I read any topic which perhaps he did not relish, 
he would suggest some other portion. This led me to 
believe that he must have studied or at least heard it 
previously. 

During my sojourn at Gorakhpur on this occasion, 
gome influential Sadhu belonging to the Nath sect 
approached Babaji and entreated him to get my ears 

bored and turn me into a Ka'npha't yogi in accordance 
with the long prevalent custom of the sect. Babaji 

replied, “ He has adopted the Sadliu-life out of Ids 
intense yearning for spiritual realisation and not for 
acquiring the rights and privileges of a full-fledged 
yogi. He will practise Sadhana in solitude; what is the 
necessity of making him a Kanplut ? No sectarian sign 
will be of any use to him.’’ I was deeply satisfied with 
this answer of Babaji. I had all along been against 
wearing any sectarian symbols. I of course put on the 
symbols of Na'da and Shaili at that time under the 
command of Guruji. But I had a strong abhorrence of 
the ear-splitting custom, which appeared and still 
appears to me as a most cruel barbarious and inhuman 
custom. Though Babaji had himself in his time sub- 
mitted to this custom and carried the sectarian badges 
on his body to the last day of his life, he is not known 
to have ordered any of his disciples to submit to the 
cruel practice of ear-splitting. I thanked Babaji in my 
heart of hearts for not yielding to the importunities 
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of the Sadhus and for allowing me the freedom of 
living the life of a non-sectarian Sadhu. 

Having stayed for some time at Gorakhpur and 
enjoyed the sweet and inspiring companionship of 
Guruji, I made up my mind to retire to solitude and 
devote my whole time and energy to the practice of 
Jnana-Y oga as instructed by him. By introspection I 
found that having put up in the midst of various sorts 
of men at Hard war and Gorakhpur and having attended 
to outer activities, the power of concentration which I 
had acquired through continuous efforts in this direc- 
tion in the Himalayas was to some extent weakened. 
From the viewpoint of deep concentration, even my 
physical services to Babaji and enjoyment of his com- 
panionship, however delightful, appeared a hindrance to 
me. I therefore humbly sought Babaji’s permission to 
leave the place and to retire to some solitary place. 
Babaji at first said, — There are solitary quarters near 
about the A'shrama; may you not reside here and 
practise meditation in those places ?” I replied,— “ These 
environments are not favourable for deep meditation. 
I want to go back to the Himalayas. Kindly allow me 
to do so,” He yielded to my prayer and gladly gave 
me permission to have my way. 

From Gorakhpur I started for Uttarkdshi, 4 days 
journey from Mussorie by foot. 



CHAPTER XII 

Five Months at Uttar Kashi 
( Himalayas-Gangofcri Side) 

TJttara~K£shi is a small beautiful place within the 
Tehri State in the district of Garhwal ( Himalaya ). It 
is on the bank of the Ganges, about fifty miles 
south of Gangotri, the source of the Ganges* Its 
outer appearance bears some resemblance to Kashi 
( Benares ), one of the oldest and most illustrious 
centres of Hindu culture, and perhaps it was on 
that ground that the name Uttara-Kashi ( Northern 
Benares ) was given to it. As in Benares, the Ganges 
has taken here a northern course and has immensely 
added to the beauty and sublimity of this small valley 
in the surrounding mountainous ranges. The Ganges 
water is of course much purer and sweeter and much 
more transparent and sparkling in this upper Kashi 
than in the lower and bigger Kashi. It cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained how long ago this place was chosen 
by world-renouncing Sadhus for living lonely lives and 
practising meditation. In course of time it has grown 
into small colony of Sadhus and some amenities of life 
have also been provided for them by pious moneyed 
people. Though its loneliness has been in a great mea- 
sure diminished, still it is in many respects favourable 
for the practice of spiritual sadhana, particularly beca- 
use the spiritual aspirants have not to suffer from fear 
of starvation. The climatic conditions of the locality 
are also conducive to health and strength, without which 
prolonged and strenuous sadhana is impossible. I had 
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heard of the place previously and I went there with the 
definite purpose of devoting my whole time and energy 
to the practice of spiritual self-discipline in the vedantic 
line as just instructed by Guruji. Having reached there 
I selected some available solitary spot and engaged 
myself in the execution of my self-imposed task. I 
spared some time for holding conversations with some 
learned sadhus on religious and philosophical topics 
and the rest of the day and night I spent mostly in 
sadhana. 

Now my process of practice was Aj:rpa' and 
Vedantic meditation. As the result of this dual prac- 
tice continued for some time I found that, my mind 
easily attained the state of deep silence, in which I 
could not hear even my breath-sounds. I then felt no 
necessity for continuing the practice of Ajapa' any more, 
but applied my whole energy to the practice of different 
processes of Vedantic meditation. Sometimes I used to 
project my thought in such a way that the notion of 
egohood was immensely expanded and become identified 
with Infinite Space. Sometimes I contemplated the 
existence of one Infinite Luminosity and lost myself in 
It. Sometimes I thought symbolically that I was, as it 
were, a salt-idol merging its individuality in the vast 
Infinite waveless ocean. Sometimes I used to think 
within myself that all the finite objects of the universe 
were non-existent or that they were mere appearances, 
the Substratum of which was Myself the Infinite. On 
occasions when a wave of restlessness overpowered my 
mind which I could not suppress by mere force of will, 
I would utter in an audible voice the long-sounding 
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‘Om’ ( not for Bhakti culture, but for concentration 
onty ). When the fickleness became less obdurate by 
the practice, I us.ed to leave it and take up Ajapa 
practice (only watching the breath — sounds, without 
making any effort at cessation of breath - himhhak ) 
and when the mind became still more concentrated by 
this practice, I would give it up and devote myself to 
deeper forms of Vedantic meditation with a view to 
transcend inv finite egohood and to identify myself 
with the Infinite Brahman. In course of my various 
experiments, I got the experience that without th' x help 
of Yogic methods it was very difficult to concentrate 
the mind upon Truth and attain calmness on the stre- 
ngth of mere Vichdra or intellectual reflection. 

At Uttarkashi I met Ramdshramjee, Prakdsanandjee 
and Siydramjee, The first two were Vedantists and the 
third was a Yogi. On many occasions I went to Rama- 
sramjee, and listened to his discourses on Vedantic 
dialectics ( prakriya! ). In his burning passion to teach 
me, he poured out his very heart. He seemed all too 
eager to infuse every drop of his learning right into 
my veins ! I was charmed by his enthusiastic and 
fascinating dissertation and waited long hours to drink 
in the blessed words. 

He was the most famous among all the Sadhus 
residing permdnently at Uttarkashi. I heard reports that 
he was the Guru of the noted monk RdmaTirth. I put 
to him — Is it a fact that RamTirtha accepted you as 
his Guru ? To this he replied — I do not make anyone 
my disciple. Tirathrdm came to me and begged me for 
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Initiation. I refused. To this he himself cut a lock of his 
hair ( a practice which is customarily performed by the 
Guru for the disciple ) in my presence and thus became 
a Sannyasi without any other formal ceremony and 
named himself Rdmtirtha. 

Prakasanand Puruji was the most renowned scholar 
of Neo-Nyaya and Neo-Vedanta. He was a pupil of the 
great Maithili Pandit Bdchha' Jha' and one of the few 
Sadhus who could expound Adwaita-Sidhi of Madhu- 
sudan Saraswati, one of the most difficult works on 
Neo-Vedanta. Many Vedantic problems which seemed 
knotty and difficult to me I put to him, and he ex- 
plained them clearly and lucidly. I remember how he 
explained the relation between God and the individual 
souls as Samasti-Atman ( collective self ) and Byasti- 
atmans (constituent selves) and sought to make it clear 
by comparing it with the relation between the Self of 
the whole human body and the selves of the living 
cells within the body. He pointed out that the human 
ego was distinct from the egos ol the cells which 
constituted the entire bodily organism, though the 
latter were all merged in the former and the 
former comprised all the latter. It did not of course 
mean, he emphasised, that the human ego was the 
aggreagte or sum-total of the particular egos of the 
innumerable living cells within the body or that the 
latter were parts of the former. It rather meant that 
the collective Self of the entire body was pervading 
the particular selves of the cells, was sustaining them 
and regulating their functions and was the ground of 
unity and uniformity among them, and that the 
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multiplicity of these selves owed their origin and develop- 
ment and sustenance and mutual relations to and parti- 
cipated in the life of that one total self of the body. 
Similar was the relation between God the universal 
Self and Jivas the individual selves. The latter originated 
from, existed in, were governed by, participated in the 
life of and were ultimately merged in the former. On 
some occasions he expressed his own conviction in this 
way. ‘‘ This world is the outcome of the imagination of 
God, it becomes regulated by Divine Providence; like 
Jivas appearing in our dream we belong to the dream 
of God; hence we have not got the least independent 
existence; the notion of independence within us is 
wholly illusory.” On one occasion I put to him some 
question on Rdmdnuja’s philosophy, to which he 
replied with frankness “ I have not studied Ramanuja’s 
system. ” 

Swarni Sidrdmjee was strongly against Vedanta. I 
had much talk with him about Vedantic doctrines I 
would take up the Vedantic position, while he would 
take up the scientific position. He had formerly been 
a Professor of Science. I was, however, not tempera- 
mentally disposed to accept his conclusion. He would 
often base his arguments on strong commonsense. He 
was bitterly opposed to the conception of the illusori- 
ness and unreality of the world. However, at that time 
I had imbibed only a strong belief in the Vedantic 
doctrines, but as I had no fair knowledge of the logic 
and philosophy of Vedanta, I could not convince an 
open-minded intelligent brain like Siaramjee’s with my 
arguments. Sometimes he used to put to me Swamijee ! 
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I had many talks with Sadhu Mangalnathjee whom you 
Sadhus take to be a great thinker and scholar, but I 
assure you that he failed to convince me of the validity 
of the Vedantic. conclusion.’’ Naturally Siaramjee did 
not like fatuous and fruitless discussion on philosophical 
doctrines, which he regarded as mere waste of breath. 
He was chiefly concerned with practice. It was he who 
first pointed out to me the dangers of living on 
unsubstantial diet while practising deep meditation. He 
used to say, “ It is sheer folly and not Vaira'gya 
( unworldiness ) ” he would point out with biting 
sarcasm “ to continue strenuous practice of deep medita- 
tion on poor diet. The terrific strain tells in a little 
while and the fagged brain refuses to make a move 
on.” He taught Yoga to many educated religious 
aspirants, but as I had no leaning towards Hatha Yoga 
I did not receive actual Yogi-training from him. 
Siar.unjee, however, had much affection for me, and so 
he favoured me with many practical lessons on Yoga 
which helped me in the progress of my meditation. He 
was the most sincere Yogi I ever met. Yoga demands 
systematic training from competent . teachers. Some 
Yogis I found who knew very little about the true 
principle and practice of Yoga, but who pretended to 
possess a good deal of knowledge about it. There are 
really very few who have got scientific knowledge of 
the subject. Some are found to have acquired a certain 
amount of physiological knowledge, but among them 
very few are found to be conversant with the inner 
spirit of the system. Yogis who have attained Siddhi 
or psychic powers are very rarely to be found anywhere 
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in the country. On some occasions I heard from the 
disciples and admirers of some Yogis about the 
wondefrul capacities of their Gurus. I went to them, 
remained with them for days together, watched and 
examined their condudt minutely, and was disappointed 
to find that the disciples’ versions wore wrong or 
exaggerated. Siaramjee used to say to me “ I have 
hunted for Siddhas in Yoga, to many Yogis had I 
been, but [ have not come across any Siddha. I myself 
have practised hard all my life, but T have not expe- 
rienced any Siddhi. ’’ 



CHAPTER XIII 

Kaila'sh and Ma'ntarowar 

After five months’ stay at Uttarkashi I came 
down to Hardwar for a short stay and then left for 
Gorakhpur. I found many Sadhus assembled there with 
the purpose of starting together for Pashupatinfith, 
Nepal. Ba'ba'jee ordered me to accompany the Sadhus. 
Just at this time my young co-disciple A'ka'lu 
came to see Babajee from Mymensingh. He also 
expressed eagerness to go with me and got Babajee’s 
permission. When wje were about to start for Nepal 
with the N£gd-Sa'dhus at |0 p. M., Babajee ordered 
both of us ( Akalu and myself ) at the eleventh hour 
to extend our pilgrimage up to Kailfish. He said — “ old 
age is not fit for such difficult journey, you are young, 
now is your time, you should finish your pilgrimage to 
Kaildsh and Mdnsarowar just at this age. See that you 
may get rid of your false notions wt tpr sjptt mi%y i So 
saying he gave a few rupees and asked us to follow 
the Nepal route. He gave us necessary instructions 
with regard to the journey. He advised us to beg our 
food all the way. We bowed down to him and with 
his blessings started for Nepal, 

From Gorakhpur we went to Raxaul ( Birganj ) by 
train. From Birganj we were required to go on foot to 
Ka'ta'mund, capital of Nepal, for a visit to Pashupati- 
nath. It was five days’ hard and tedious journey. We 
had to keep pace with the Naga-Sadhus. It was really 
a terrible task. They would rise very early in the 
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morning and be on the move without break-fast. 
Sometimes they would walk the whole day without 
stopping for meals. Sometimes they would not rest for 
a single moment after meals, but move on. I considered 
myself very hardy; at home I was nicknamed Loha f 
( Iron ) and was spoken of as steel-hardy by many of 
my friends^ but now I felt that my hardiness was 
insignificant when compared with theirs. But it pained 
me to think that such excellent human materials were 
not properly utilized for the true good of themselves 
and the country and were allowed to be wasted spiri- 
tually as well as physically. These extraordinarily hardy, 
robust, brave and painstaking Naga Sadhus were 
generally illiterate without any spiritual training, without 
any lofty idealism. Most of them were addicted to 
Gdnja, Bha'ng, Charas and other intoxicants. On account 
of ill-breeding they were generally arrogant , hot-headed 
and quarrelsome. They had very little knowledge and 
practice of spiritual self-discipline. I thought with 
sadness that they had immense potentialities, which 
found no scope for actualisation, and that in actual life 
their energy was almost wholly misdirected and abused. 
However, as it was Gurujee^ order to accompany them, 
we must not part company with them, whatever diffi- 
culties we might experience. After 5 days* laborious 
journey we got relief by reaching Pashupatinath. Having 
stopped there about a month, we two with two other 
Dandi Swamis started for Kaikash. 

m 

It ought to be mentioned here that I took the 
journey to Kailash not with the motive of seeing 
Tirtha ( sacred place ) or acquiring Puttya < religious 

18 
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merit ), because I did no longer retain any such faith. 
This was a sort of belief in idolatry, which 1 had long 
forsaken. I went to Kailash only to abide, by the order 
of Babajee and also to satisfy my curiosity to see such 
notable placos. Sometimes a thought would creep into 
my mind that Babajee might have faith in popular 
religion, in idolatry and pilgrimage, and for that reason 
he might have in consistency with his views ordered 
me to undertake this journey. But I did not share his 
faith. Should' I be consistent with myself in carrying 
out this order ? Should I spend my time and energy 
over something I did not sincerely believe in ? This 
doubt was however met by a counter-thought, which 
encouraged me to move on. Babajee had pronounced 
these significant words “ «sr g? smn i ”. Perhaps 
there was some lurking and insidious error or misconcep- 
tion in my mind which this journey would help me in 
removing. Perhaps the experiences 1 would gather in 
course of the journey would contribute to my future 
progress in the path of spirituality. At any rate my 
most sincere well-wisher and spiritual guide considered 
it necessary for my welfare. I must follow his advice. 

Thus I proceeded onwards. 

f • 

We first started for Muktinath, — 15 days’ journey 
from the Nepal capital. On the way we had to suffer 
from excessive heat. We had to live mostly on alms. 
Food was certainly not what we were accustomed to. 
Moreover rest was out of the question; we had always 
to be on the move. It was difficult for poor villagers 
on the way to feed and house four of us for more than 
a day. It was a tedious track across the Himalayan 
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ranges; we had to do many steep climbs and giddy 
heights. It was an up-hill and down-dale business. 
Out health suffered. However we went on undaunted, 
braced for every hardship. We saw many hot springs, 
many Tirthas, and many charming sceneries. We saw 
the Gandaki-river-bed where Sa'lagram Sila’s worshipped 
as the symbols of Vishnu, were lying about in plenty. 

From Muktinath we went to Damodar Kund, a 
small pond just below the glacier, which was the source 
of the Gandaki. This was the most difficult journey 
we ever made in our lives. One ©f our companions 
almost fainted through excessive cold. We returned to 
Muktinath after 6 -days, losing a good deal of flesh 
meanwhile. From Muktinath we came down to Puthan- 
side and proceeded along the long ribbon of a road to 
Kailash. On the way I was gripped ' by disease which 
only added to my sufferings. There was a sharp rise 
of temperature-i03°-i04°F. which continued, for several 
days. Without a hole or a hovel to turn to for rest, I 
had to trudge over the frowning heights with the fever 
on. But this was not all. I badly hurt my toe which 
made walking extremely painful. Limping and bare- 
footed, I had to plod along the weary ways in a raging 
fever for days on end. On the way when we were very 
tired and hungry, we could sometimes obtain food just 
sufficient for only one man. Sometimes we had to go 
without food the whole day. I remember that one day 
we began our journey at 4 A. M., mounted up a high 
hill and reached its foot on the other side at about 
$ P. M„ walking all the while without a morsel of food 
btcause we did not get any. We had no umbrellas to 
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protect our heads from sun and shower. Often we were 
drenched to the skin and almost devoured by cold. 
Our health and strength began to fail, but our deter- 
mination held. It hardly ever flagged or flinched. During 
our travel in the heart of Nepal we saw the famous 
Sadhu of Saragdwari about whose Siddhi we had heard 
so much from the members of the royal family of Nepal 
who were his disciples. We stayed and discussed various 
themes with him for several days, closely watching him 
the while, but failed to discover any Siddhi in the man. 
On another occasion we met elsewhere on our way a 
Sadhu-disciple of this great Sadhu, who also was repu- 
ted to be a Siddha. We watched him too but again 
could not discover any Siddhi in him. We halted at 
Sailyan for a few days. There we were suspected to be 
political absconders. The son of the Governor wanted 
to put us to prison and tried to frighten us in various 
ways. At last when he was shown a letter, addressed 
to a Subaddr living in the border to render help to us, 
we were allowed to pass on. The letter had been of 
his own accord written by the Superintendent of Police, 
Nepal, who used to visit us often for Satsang. However, 
we proceeded and crossing the Nepal-border reached 
Tibet, severely suffering from cold on the way. 

In Tibet ( and in Nepal too ) we saw Buddhists 
devoted to a peculiar form of Sadhana. It consisted in 
the movement of a small wheel round the head of a 
short stick in accompaniment with the muttering of a 
mystic formula — “ OM Mani Padme Hum. ” Perhaps this 
moving wheel was a symbol for the constant flux of 
the world-process in which nothing was permanent. 
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Many times we broke our journey at the Tibetan Maths 
( monasteries ) of Sadhus or Lamas. Sometimes we went 
to see La'ma’-Sa’dhus living nearby. We came in contact 
with some old Lamas, who were popularly believed to 
be several hundred years old, though their appearance 
did not give any indication of such unusually old age. 
We were favourably impressed by their amiable and 
cordial behaviour towards us. Hindu Sannyasins in 
general were known to them as Ka'shi-La'ma's and they 
cherished good feelings towards them. Some of them 
appeared to be saints of a higher order, but as we did 
not know their language, nor did they know ours, we 
could not interchange thoughts and profit by their talks 
and teachings. Only once we had bitter experience of 
the conduct of a Lama. Reaching the food of Kailash, 
we went to take shelter at a Lama-Math. A ferocious 
dog ran after us and one of our companions wanted to 
hit the dog to save himself and us. This enraged the 
Lama and we were turned out. Sadhus driven out by 
a Sadhu like so many dogs for a dog’s sake ! 

Those who go to Kailash generally circumambulate 
( parikrama' ) the hill. Kailash is a commanding ice- 
capped peak towering like a pyramid in one of the big 
snow-covered ranges of the Himalayas, and it takes 
three days to go round it. There are three or four 
Lama-Maths on the way, where the pilgrims can stop 
after each day’s journey. When our first days’s journey 
was drawing to a close, there was a heavy shower of 
rain and we suffered intensely from cold. On the second 
day it began to rain soon after we started. It com- 
menced with a torrentious heavy downpour, but very 
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soon it began to snow thick and fast like showers of 
cotton-wool from the heavens. By and by it looked 
like a snow-storm. We found a body of Tibetans, who 
were travelling behind us, overtake us at a run and 
then leave us behind. They could anticipate the danger 
ahead, and hurriedly advanced to save their lives. We 
were ignorant of the atmospheric conditions of the 
locality and hence did not care to accelerate our speed. 
The Tibetans had not the courtesy or kindness to warn 
us and make us wiser with their experience. We had 
another odd experience: - we found that we could not 
move fast enough in that high altitude not so much 
through exhaustion perhaps as insufficiency of Oxygen 
in the atmosphere. The rarefied air was beginning to 
take its toll. We were four excepting the coolies, whom 
we had to hire to carry our food ( only Chh'ttu that is, 
pulse-dust and no rice or flour ) on which we were to 
live for 12 days. One Dandi Swami was ahead of the 
party. Akalu was a little behind him. The coolies 
followed them. I myself was behind the coolies, and I 
was followed by another Dandi Swami. Now, when the 
snow-storm grew fierce, the coolies acquainted with 
local conditions, apprehended danger and without a 
word of warning to Akalu and Dandi Swami, took to 
their heels leaving the party to shift for themselves. 
The snow-fall grew yet faster and thicker, the narrow 
ribbon-like path zig-zagging before us looked like being 
wiped out altogether; the first Dandi Swami realised 
our grave crisis. He at once hurried up and warned 
Akalu to run for his life. Now we two remained behind. 
When the Dandi behind me realised that our path was 
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shortly going to be covered with snow, he got fright- 
ened and called out to me. I was trying my best to 
walk faster, watching from afar Akalu's movements. 
Now, just as I turned back in response to the Dandi’s 
call, Akalu slipped out' of sight and I could not know 
the path ahead. The Dandi was crying and showering 
many bad names upon our forward comrades, for they 
seemed to have fled with their lives, leaving us behind 
to die under the snow. In a few moments no path could 
be seen. It was all snow; the path was clean obliterated. 
Now began our grim race for life in that interminable 
ocean of snow. Sometimes we did not know where our 
next step would find us. Was it empty space, a piece 
of hard stone or a ditch ? We did not know where fate 
would land us the very next moment. Our only resource 
was the stick with pointed iron at its end. We had to 
feel each step ahead with the stick. This made quick 
march impossible. We had to bend down and strike 
the snow forcibly to* make sure the solidity of the next 
step. Our blankets became heavy with snow and a 
weary burden on account of the snow that was deposited 
on them. It needed vigorous efforts to shake off the 
snow and to make them lighter. These struggles began 
to tell; our strength was fast ebbing away. So long we 
could walk, now we felt fairly at the end of our tether. 
Hands and feet were growing more and more numb and 
stiff every moment. It was with extreme difficulty that 
we could manage to keep the blanket on, hold the 
water-pot with one hand and support the entire weight 
of the body on the stick held in the other hand. The 
legs appeared to be too heavy and weak to carry the 
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weighty body any further. It was only the undying 
instinct of self-preservation that kept us stumbling 
along. Hardly had we reached the point from which 
Akalu had gone out of sight; when our body and mind 
were reduced to such a state of utter exhaustion that 
we bade adieu to all hopes of survival, We were shaking 
in every limb with cold and felt like falling down 
breathless. When all seemed lost and death stalked 
close behind, Dandi Swami gasped out these pathetic 
words to me “ suf? ” “ Nathji ! please sit 

down. ” What he meant to say was this; as death 
seemed inevitable and imminent it was better to sit 
down to meditation on Brahman and breathe our last 
in that condition. It was a counsel of despair. I was 
temperamentally incapable of passively yielding to fate, 
till the last drop of my physical and mental energy 
was utilized and spent up. Though without any ray of 
hope, I was determined to struggle upto the very end. 
So I said to him “ Well, Swamijee, let us try our last, 
please, do’nt sit down.” At this extreme moment, I 
remember, one thought flashed upon my mind and filled 
it with vigour., viz., that I had gone there to carry 
out Babajee’s orders, and I could not die in that way. 
Swamijee also was heartened up by my determination 
and moved on at my request. 

Whither to turn on that unchartered ocean of snow, 
was the next question. To the right or downwards, 
which should it be ? Swamijee asked me to turn to the 
right, while I exhorted him to take the downward path. 
However, Swamijee followed my direction. After proce- 
eding some distance, we discovered faint traces of a 
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foot-way. This encouraged us and gave us further 
strength and hope. As we walked down, the path 
became more and more conspicuous. Now we could 
perceive that this was really a path-way leading some- 
where. After proceeding further in that direction, we 
heard the soufid arra^*. This was the voice of the 
other Dandi Swami who had walked before us. He was 
shouting at the top of his voice, so that we might 
hear and follow it. At last we were sure of escaping 
the jaws of death in the present crisis. By this time 
the violence of the snow-fall too began to abate, and 
we, inspired by hope and trust, could walk faster and 
respond to the call of the Dandi. 

Now it so happened that just two days ago two 
Lama-Sadhus had arrived there for the purpose of 
worshipping a divinised piece of stone having some 
script on it, and they had pitched a tent on the way. 
The other Dandi and Akalu had reached there, tired 
and fatigued, it is needless to add, after the hard stru- 
ggle for life. The Lamas on their part received them 
warmly and served them very well. They were seated 
by the fire-side and offered hot tea. They could not 
however enjoy the warm drink and comfort of the* cosy 
fire-side because their hearts bled for their comrades 
lost in the snows. When we reached there the first 

* The word is probably a corrupt form of 

the Invisible. The Sadhus cf some sects utter this word as a 
name for God. There was an understanding among us that 
when by chance we would fall out of sight from one another 
in that mountainous region we would shout WT&2T to 

draw the attention of the comrades. 
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Dandi Swami shed tears of joy. Akalu said “I thought 
Shantinathjee ( myself ) would escape somehow, but 
Dandi Swami was lost.” No sooner had we reached the 
tent than the Lamas caught hold of us, remoVed our 
wet shoes with their hands, took us to the fire-side and 
gave us tea and Chcittu. We four ate and drank together 
with great joy arid with a deep sense of thankfulness 
to the Lama-Sadhus fpr their invaluable help. With 
vocal thanks we also gave them some money too. This 
is a short description of our second day’s journey. 
Nothing particular or interesting happened on the 
third day. 

After seeing Ivailash we went to Mdnsarovar, a big 
circular lake surrounded by hills, and sanctified by 
many holy associations. We took bath there and passed 
in a cave one sleepless night owing to excessive cold. 
Subsequently we crossed the Tibet-borders and entered 
the British Territory. I was eager to stop somewhere for 
a comparatively long period in order to recoup my 
health with substantial food. So we parted company 
with the Dandi Swamis and hastened towards Gorakhpur. 
We took sixteen days to reach Almorah. When we were 
about to enter the town at dusk, we happened to meet 
Bdl&nand Swami of Baidyanath on the way. When on 
enquiry he came to know that I was disciple of Baba 
Gambhirnath, he said “ I have heard that one revolu- 
tionary has become a disciple of Babajee; are you the 
same youth ? Let me see if you carry the flag-sign of 
Juga'ntar tatooed on your person. ” However, he took 
us to a Sadhu nearby, gave him some money and asked 
him to look to our comforts. Next day we met Swami 
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Turianandjee at the Ramkrishna Cottage. He invited 
me to pass a few days at the cottage. After enjoying 
his sweet company for three or four days we started 
for Gorakhpur. So ended our Kailash-joumey. 

Now when I ponder over what I lost and what I 
gained by our journey to Kailash, I find that I lost 
much and gained much. I lost my health, — my robust 
physique was reduced to a skeleton through seven 
months’ continued exertion under various climatic con- 
ditions,— burning heat, drenching rain and freezing 
cold — with insufficient and unsubstantial food. ( Akalu 
got chronic-diarrhoea from which he could not recover 
all his life ). And I lost the deeply concentrated state 
of my mind. During our journey at day-time we had 
to walk long and weary distances on foot along diffi- 
cult mountainous paths and come in contact with 
diverse kinds of men and animals and things. This 
made the mind unsteady and inconstant. On account 
of the daily— changing situations and want of food and 
shelter, thoughts were naturally directed to what we 
should eat and drink, where we should take shelter, 
how we should protect ourselves from danger and so 
on. We had to enquire of rich men or Bhaktas who 
might feed and house us in the next village. Often we 
had to beg raw materials from door to door to cook 
our own food. Owing to long and weary tramps at 
day-time, we badly needed rest and sleep at night. So 
there was no time for the Sadhana — practice of concen- 
tration and meditation. Consequently the calm and 
serene state of mind, which I had acquired through 
long and arduous practice, was at this time practically 
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lost to me. What I retained was the memory of that 
blissful state of consciousness and a hankering for 
regaining it whenever opportunities would present 
themselves. 

Let me now narrate what I gained from this pil- 
grimage. 1 gained first-hand experience of different 
peoples and countries, with diverse manners and customs 
and habits holding all grades and shades of religious 
views and following various modes of self-discipline 
and worship. These experiences gave a shake to my 
previous convinctions and beliefs that the noble customs 
and habits and moral ideas of our own society were 
essential for the goodness of human life everywhere and 
at all times, that the religious views to which we were 
accustomed represented the whole truth and were based 
on the infallible truth-realization of the seers, that the 
modes of worship and self-discipline, about which we 
got instruction, were the sole path-ways to salvation 
and truth-realization, and so on. Now I found that the 
customs and ideas and opinions and religious practices, 
prevailing in the human society, are of diverse kinds 
and they are in many cases the results of local condi- 
tions, environments, influences of powerful personalities, 
political and economic situations, etc. Most of them had 
very little to do with ultimate Truth or the ultimate 
Goal of human iife. The experiences that are gained 
from contact with diverse sorts of people and from the 
observation of diverse kinds of natural scenery have an 
elevating effect upon the ordinary human mind. They 
widen the outlook, remove many superstitions, give 
violent shocks to narrowness and bigotry and impress 
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the mind with an idea of the greatness and many- 
sidedness of the world we live in. The nbble associations 
of the places of pilgrimage exert a purifying influence 
upon the intellectual and moral life of the believers. 
The dangers and difficulties that are faced in course of 
the journey and the apparently miraculous ways in which 
the pilgrims are often saved from the most critical situa- 
tions have their own lessons. Moreover, man has an 
inherent desire to see the varieties of natural scenery, 
to visit the places of historical and geographical inte- 
rests and specially the sacred places of holy associations. 
This desire remains unsatisfied, until and unless some 
renowned places of pilgrimage, so highly spoken of by 
the books and the visitors, are actually seen. When 
the most celebrated places are once visited, the interest 
vanishes and the desire is got rid of. The places are 
inviting, so long as they are not seen. Thus I realized 
the significance of the lesson which Babajee gave us at 
the time of * our starting for the pilgrimage, viz. wbt 
gs amn i 

We reached the Gorakhnath Temple, Gorakhpur, in 
the evening and at night we had talks about our 
Kailash-journey with Babajee. He inquisitively put to 
us various questions about different places, routes and, 
of course, we answered him as best fas we could. I put 
to Babajee particularly this question — Had Vijoy Krishan 
Goswamiji gone to this very Kailash, where we went 1 To 
this question he replied affirmatively. He also named 
the spot < between Kailash and Mansarovar ) where he 
had met Gosaijee. We recognised the spot, as we also 
had passed through it. 



CHAPTER XIV 
Guruji Passes Away 

This time I stopped at the Gorakhnath Temple 
tor some days. One night when Babajee, Baroda -Babu 
( our co-disciple ) and myself were sitting together, 
there was some talk about Yoga. In course of the con- 
versation Babajee said “ Within the province of Hatha- 
Yoga there are some most effective esoteric processes, 
which make the yogi eminently fit for easily attaining 
success in Raja Yoga which leads to Truth-realisation, 
but the successful practice of those processes requires a 
high order of physical and psychical worthiness, which 
is very rarely to be found.’’ I felt inquisitive to learn 
them. Next day I put to Babajee ‘‘ If you think me 
worthy of practising esoteric Yoga, you may kindly 
teach me. ’’ With his deeper spiritual insight he was 
perhaps aware that my mental inclination and 
disposition were not fit for such a course of 
Sadhana. But it was not his practice to impose his own 
will upon anybody. He with his usual calmness pointed 
his finger to a bundle hanging in his room, which con- 
tained some books, and asked me to take it down. 
When I gave it to him, he took out from it the cele- 
brated small treatise on Yoga, namely Hatha-Yoga- 
Pradipikd and advised me to read it first. Judging 
from the smallness of the size of the book, I thought 
that its contents also were small. I told him “ I shall 
finish it within three days,’’ He said “ No hurry, read 
it attentively and learn everything well. ” I took the 
book and read it and tried to understand its contents 
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as far as my knowledge of the subject allowed. I found 
that here several processes of Hatha-Yoga were descri- 
bed and they were asserted to be necessary stepping 
stones lor the higher spiritual self-discipline of Raja- 
Yoga. By means of Hatha-Yoga the body, the nervous 
system and the mind were to be brought under perfect 
control, they should be made thoroughly organized and 
spiritualised, and the spiritual energy lying diffused in 
them should be released, awakened and concentrated, 
and then this liberated energy should be devoted to 
the contemplation and meditation on the Absolute Truth, 
Paramdtman or Brahman. 

I had no liking lor Hatha-Yoga. From what I had 
heard of it, I had formed the idea that it consisted in 
some mechanical processes, that by means of it some 
supernatural or occult powers might be acquired and 
that for a true aspirant ior spiritual Truth-realization 
these processes and the powers acquired through them 
had little significance. I therefore thought that the 
time and energy spent for the practice of Hatha-Yoga 
would be spent in vain. 

Now after living at Rikhikesh with the Vedantins 
and hearing discourses from them, I got intoxicated 
with their Vedantic ideas. So my dislike of Hatha- 
Yoga grew stronger still. Hence I thought that it was 
an error or momentary weakness on my part to express 
to Babajee my eagerness to be initiated into the practice 
of esoteric Yoga. Perhaps I was prompted by the vanity 
of being regarded as one among the few. I was afraid 
that if I returned the book to Babajee when he was 
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alone, he might probably teach me some lessons on 
Hatha-Yoga, which I did not like to practise. If, 
however, I returned it in the presence of other men, 
he would not speak to me anything, because as a rule 
he would not speak to us about these matters in the 
presence of others. So just to avoid learning Hatha- 
Yoga I adopted a cunning device. Without drawing his 
attention, I silently put the book behind him, while 
he was engaged in talk with others. But his attention 
could not be avoided. He asked me in his natural 
gentle tone, “ What are you doing ? ” I replied “ I am 
returning the book.” He said, “ Put it there.’’ 1 did so. 
He did not seem to be at all surprised and asked me 
no question about it then or thereafter. Thus on account 
of my Vedantic inclination 1 voluntarily lost the golden 
opportunity of learning esoteric Yoga from such a Siddha 
Yogi as my Guru was universally recognized to be. 

Akalu had gone home alter return from Kailash. 
He came back to Gorakhpur after some time with the 
purpose of being initiated into Sannyasa. His father, a 
co-disciple of ours, had already dedicated him ( Akalu ) 
at the feet of Babajee. After Akalu got Sannyasa ( his 
present name is Sadhu Nibrittinath ), Babajee ordered 
me to take him with me. We both went to Hardwar 
and stopped at Kaul Das’s Ashrama, where Sadhus of 
every sect were given food and shelter. Kaul Das was 
old and blind; he was one of the distinguished Sadhus 
of Hardwar. He had fair knowledge ‘of Vedanta. I had 
occasional talks with him about Vedanta, and he was 
so pleased that he entreated me to learn Panchadasi 
from him. I could not however comply with his request. 
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Nibrittinath and I lived together, passing our days in 
Sadhana and study. We used to wake the whole nights 
alternately i. e. every nig t while I was asleep he would 
keep awake and while he would sleep I would be 
waking. 

We two ( Nibrittinath and myself ) were stopping 
at Kaul Das’s place, when an invitation offered itself 
at the instance of the Ram Krishna Ashrama at Kankhal 
for our taking prasn'd ( food-offerings ) on the occasion 
of the birth— day anniversary of Swami Vivekananda. 
The Ashrama is situated at a distance of two miles from 
our residence. We proposed to foot the way and started. 
On our path lies Brahma Kunda ( Harki Pauri ), where 
many Sadhus and mendicants, some of whom seemed 
to be professional recipients of alms, presented them- 
selves before us for full diet, such as flour, Ddl and 
fuels. Feeling their solicitations urgent and painfully 
mingled with entreaties, it did our heart good to 
approach a shop-keeper with * the request that the 
victuals might be given to the supplicants then present. 
The grocer acceded readily. But very shortly we found 
ourselves thronged -in about by ever-increasing circles 
of such members. Nibrittinath now told me that we had 
only nine rupees with us. Thereupon the shop-keeper 
was asked to total his account of bills for ration. He 
said that food-stuff worth Rs. 15/- had already been 
distributed. As we had no more money, we were con-* 
strained to put a stop to the programme. I paid the 
shopkeeper nine rupees and entreated him with some 
emotion, saying “ Well ! Believe me, I promise to pay 
up the balance in one week.” The shop-keeper put 

19 
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faith in my words though I was altogether unknown 
to him. " 

Now, we were obliged to find our way out of the 
throng already hemming us in from all sides, straight 
into the path leading to the Ram Krishna Mission, where 
also other mendicants followed suit, and to avoid them 
there was no other alternative for us than to run on. 
Even then we could not escape. Now I addressed them 
“ Well, not a farthing has been left to me now, what 
I have in my possession is only this cloth. If you do 
not let me go, I shall have to part with this too.” At 
this the crowd departed and we reached the Mission. 
There we were entertained with the lectures of the 
famous Pandit Jogendra Tarkatirtha ( afterwards Mahd- 
mahopddhaya ) and met for the first time Swami 
RdghavAnanda ( then Brahmachari Sitdpati > with whom 
I had hearty talks at night and both Sitapati and 
myself resolved to sit away the whole night composed 
in meditation. We passed the whole night in silent 
comtemplation in a sitting posture. Returning from the 
Ashram in the morning I wrote to my co-disciple 
Surendranath Banerjee, Income Tax Commissioner, who 
used to send me Rs. 6/- per month during a certain 
period at that time. As soon as the money was received, 
the grocer was paid with sincere thanks for the confi- 
dence he had reposed in me. 

Here I may allude to the incident which led me 
to think of keeping some money with me, though this 
was not in my view consistent with the true ideal of 
a Sannyasi life. After my communion with Swami 
Siydramji at Uttarkashi, I came to be aware of the 
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grave necessity of getting substantial food such as Ghee 
or milk for a practitioner of Yoga or meditation. Here 
not only did Swamiji advise me to have these at my 
disposal, but finding me in a hesitating mood to beg 
money of anyone he forced me to write to one of my 
intimate co-disciples Baroda Babu, a school teacher at 
Gorakhpur for a monthly help of three rupees, with 
which he helped me for sometime. When I recollect 
Swamiji’s disinterested affection for me my heart is 
filled with love, regard and admiration for him. Though 
I could not bring myself round to agree with him about 
the nature of Truth, still I shall be ever bowing down 
before his personality with reverence. How sweet the 
loving heart of a true Sadhu ! 

After passing sometime at Hardwar we went to 
Rishikesh. There I again met Swami Prakasananda 
Purijee at Kailash Math. I requested him to teach me 
some works on Vedanta, on condition that he would 
give me lessons alone ( not along with other students ) 
and at my convenient hour. He complied with my 
request. Sometimes, I remember, I used to go to his 
place just after taking my meals when he would be 
taking rest on his bed; but no sooner did I open the 
door of his room than he would get up and give me 
lessons without expressing the least vexation. He advised 
me “ As you have read Bhatti and Raghubansa, you 
will be able to follow Vedantic works, you need not 
waste your time in making a special study of Grammar; 
I shall teach you a few works on Vedanta; go through 
them well and you will by yourself understand all other 
works.” With these words of advice he asked me to 
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read Gaudapdda’s Kdrikd on the Mdndukya Upanisad, 
with Sankara’s commentary and Ananda’s gloss. I informed 
Mangalnathjee about my study. He of his own accord 
affectionately asked me to go ' to him every day and 
place before him what I had learnt, so that he might 
clarify the points still further. This order I joyfully 
obeyed. In his usual impressive style, he would go deeply 
into the subject and touch the dark corners with the 
light of his intellect. Real Sadhus are generally so 
loving, so eager to impart knowledge when they find 
a Sadhaka sincerely inquistive and competent to learn ! 

I will now go into the mental changes I experienced 
at the time. The sweetness of heart which I acquired 
through the practice of devotion, emotional love, and 
self-surrender to Personal God had by degrees left me 
in course of my study of the philosophical works on 
Vedanta and the contemplation on the character of 
Impersonal Brahman and the identity of the self with 
It. I learnt to look upon the cosmic system as an 
illusory show. The phenomena of the world appeared to 
be a myth, a phantasmagoria, an unsubstantial dream 
without any essential relation with my true Self. I learnt 
to think of Self as wholly unrelated to the phenomena 
of my body and mind, as above time and space, above 
all changes and limitations, above all wants and desires, 
above all emotions and sentiments. Thus I acquired a 
spirit of indifference in respect of all worldly matters 
oven in respect of my bodily requirements. Prolonged 
contemplation on the transcendent nature of the Self 
awakened in me also a spirit of fearlessness, which the 
practice of love and devotion to the Divine could not 
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give me. In my earlier life also, as the reader might 
have noticed, the element of fear was not very conspi- 
cuous in my nature. I was a dare-devil boy. I could 
defy dangers and difficulties to a far greater extent 
than my friends and comrades. But now my fearlessness 
was raised to the spiritual plane. It was based on the 
consciousness of the eternity and divinity of my Self. 
I was Brahman and whom should I care ! This spirit of 
fearlessness and independence found, curiously enough, 
a peculiar form of expression in my dealings with others. 
I became unyielding and obstinate in my relations with 
those with whom I came in contact, particularly with 
those who differed from me in philosophical views and 
made any advocacy or special pleading in favour of 
doctrines or dogmas contrary to my convictions. After 
I embraced Sannyasa, I had no worldly interests and 
there was little probability of any conflicts arising 
between me and other people with regard to worldly 
affairs. I lived in the world of philosophy and religion, 
and my interests were almost confined to the religio- 
philosophical views which appealed to my heart and 
intellect. I was so much intoxicated with the views I 
entertained that 1 could not imagine that they might 
be wrong, that there might be any fallacy in the argu- 
ments on which those views were based, that any con- 
clusions contradictory to those which I accepted could 
be true. My obstinate adherence to and advocacy for 
the religio-philosophical views accepted by me for the 
time being sometimes put me in opposition to scholars 
and Sa'dhakas of divergent philosophical schools. 
Whenever any controversy arose, I would most vehemently 
put my case and refute the arguments of the 
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opponent. If the opponent was found to be stubborn, I 
would sometimes lose the calmness and equanimity of 
my mind. However respectable and influential the 
opponent might be and whatever services I might have 
received from him, I would not feel the least hesitation 
in showing my temper to him and using the sharpest 
languages to dislodge him from his position. With all 
the inner softness of my heart, which could not hear a 
sad tale of sufferings even of the meanest creature, I 
became in this way a quarrelsome Sadhu on philoso- 
phical field. My spirit of independence and fearlessness 
made me a hot debator, intolerant of contrary views 
and in some degree rough in my conversations with 
people of opposing views in times of controversy. I 
would go to the length of thinking and saying that all 
persons who did not subscribe to the only true view, 
which I held, were ignorant fools. When I reflect upon 
this. I see how the noblest moral virtues may turn into 
vices and how the sincerest devotion to a well- 
established philosophical doctrine mav make a truth- 
seeker blind and arrogant. It should be noted that 
what appeared to be arrogance, haughtiness, roughness 
and insolence to others was to me nothing but the most 
sincere, earnest, forceful and fearless advocacy for the 
perfectly established truth. During the period I am 
speaking of, my mind was wholly possessed by the 
ideas of Nirguna ( attributeless impersonal ) Brahman, 
the identity of Atman and Brahman and the illusoriness 
of the diversified universe. Afterwards my views have 
undergone changes, but my temperament has practically 
remained the same. 
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While we were passing our time in this way at 
Rikhikesh, deeply devoted to the study of Vedanta and 
contemplation on the Truth attained therefrom, suddenly 
we received a telegram from Gorakhpur informing us 
about Babajee’s illness and asking us to start immedia- 
tely for seeing him. We came to Gorakhpur and found 
Babajee ill, but not totally broken down and bed-ridden. 
There was however some noticeable change in his outer 
demeanour. He had been habitually grave, taciturn and 
inward-minded, and a state of communion with the 
Infinite and Eternal had almost turned into his second 
nature. But still, as the chief administrator of the 
Gorakhnath Temple and its property and as the spiritual 
guide of so many disciples and admirers, he had to 
talk with people not only on spiritual, but also on 
secular matters, to keep his eyes upon the management 
of the monastery, to give instructions to the truth- 
seekers and to remain to some extent in touch with 
the outer world. But now we observed that he withdrew 
himself from the external affairs in a far greater measure. 
His eyes were almost always turned inward. He seldom 
opened his lips. He was constantly in a meditative 
mood. He seemed to be taking leave from the world 
for good and merging himself in the Absolute. However, 
finding his health outwardly a little improved, I one 
day asked his permission to leave the Ashram and to 
retire to some solitary place alone for the purpose of 
deeper contemplation and meditation. I was then eager 
to be away from all distracting circumstances and to 
concentrate all my energy upon the object of my spiri- 
tual ambition. I did not like that even my spiritual 
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brother, Nibrittinath, so earnest for Sadhana and so 
charming in his behaviour though he was, should accom- 
pany me. Babajee, while giving me permission to depart, 
asked me to take Nibritti along with me. He said, 
“ Nibritti obeys you, acts according to your advice, 
why not take him with you ? Both of you may pass 
days in some solitary place nearby ( say at Jushi, 
Allahabad ), I shall send message to you when I go to 
Calcutta after returning from the village.” He gave me 
this direction, not in the form of an order, but in the 
form of a suggestion, in a very mild and sweet and 
winning tone. I, of course, readily submitted. He then 
fixed the date, and time for his leaving Gorakhpur and 
going to the calm and quiet atmosphere of the Mofussil. 
But alas 1 on that very date and at that very time he 
departed from this itortal world to the most tranquil 
atmosphere of immortal bites. I got a very rude shock 
and wept bitterly for days together. It was perhaps the 
saddest bereavement of my life. 



CHAPTER XV 

Preparation for Deeper Sadhana 

After some days I left Gorakhpur and went alone 
to pass my days and nights in meditation in the solitary 
region of Mount Abu. On the way I stopped at Brindavan, 
Jaipur, Puskar and Abu Road. At Abu Road I met one 
party of Na'ga' Sa'dhus and spent a few days with them * 
These Niga Sadhus generally travel together, each party 
consisting of 20, 30 or 40 or more. They take tents, 
camels, horses, bullock-carts with them. Each party has 
one head, called Mahant, and his assistants, one 
Manager ( called Vazir ) and one Kotwdl. The routine 
of these Naga Sadhus is as follows: — They rise very 
early and take bath, and besmear their bodies with 
ashes; afterwards about half an hour or so a few 
of them repeat the name of God, and read some 
scriptural works containing hymns; then there is A'rati 
( kindling of light, burning of incense etc. in the 
presence of the Deity ) and they all stand in a body 
and sing hymns in chorus; after this they take breakfast 
and excepting the head-Mohant, the cook and one or 
two others all Sadhus are despatched to some town or 
big village or to different villages in different batches 

* Naga means naked. Bat these Sadhus are not naked; 
they wear blankets, clothes, many of them keep Dhuni 
( fire ) and pass days and nights near it. There are a very 
few who put on only one Kaupitt . These Sadhus follow 
blindly the practice of remaining naked in the periodical 
Sadhn-oong regation , viz , Kumbha Mela. 
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to collect food— stuff and money, which they do by hook 
or crook and not unoften by applyin g force or by rebuke 
or by instilling into the hearts of the simple villagers 
the fear of hell after death. These Sadhus are interested 
in such collection because they receive certain share of 
the collected funds. On their return at about 3 or 4 P.M. 
they get food; if they return late, say at about 6 P.M., 
they take food after evening Ara*i. After Arati they 
lie down early as they are fatigued with their adven- 
turous journey and business during day-time. Rarely 
does one come across a Sadhu who practises Sadltana 
during night-time. Almost all these Naga Sadhus are 
addicted to Gdnjd and Bhung, they are illiterate, very 
quarrelsome and haughty. Contact with such Sadhus 
brought about a change in my attitude towards Sadhus 
in general. I had profound admiration and reverence 
for Sadhus, but when I mixed with them, observed them, 
found that they passed their life doing nothing whatso* 
ever for their own mental or spiritual advancement or 
for the welfare of the motherland or fellowmen, T began 
to look upon them as a useless burden upon the society. 
There are of course a. handful of genuine Sadhus who 
may be found hither and thither ( sadhus of a superior 
order ), who are sincerely and earnestly devoted to 
intellectual culture, moral and spiritual self-discipline 
and sometimes to philanthropic work as well. But their 
number is too small in comparison with the number of 
parasites upon the society in the garb of Sadhus. 

Reaching Mount Abu I began to- live in a lonely 
cave ( old Hdthi Gufi' ). I took my meals from a neigh- 
bouring temple ( Raghundth Mandir ) only once in day 
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time. The Vaisnava Mohant DdmodarDdsji had non- 
sectarian outlook, he would take much loving care for 
me. Here I was deeply absorbed in meditation and 
spent a very short time in study. During my practice, 
sometimes I used to think that I was the changeless 
witness of all my mental phenomena which appeared 
and disappeared momentarily without in any way affect- 
ing myself. Sometimes I used to think that my mind 
was present before me as an object of my consciousness 
and I used to observe it as a master-superviser with 
the resolve that no desire or emotion or passion or 
thought should be allowed to arise in it and to disturb 
its stillness and equanimity. I would keep such strict 
watch upon the mind that I would b'e conscious of 
whatever idea or thought, desire or feeling, passion or 
propensity, might make its appearance in it and would 
immediately drive it out and restore its calmness. I 
would always try to remember that I was neither the 
body nor the mind, but was the self-luminous changeless 
self transcending both the body and the mind, witnessing 
them from above and in no way affected by their 
wants and requirements, enjoyments and sufferings, 
efforts and modifications. Through prolonged practice I 
could make the consciousness of this true self steady 
and constant. While walking or sitting or lying down 
or taking my food or suffering from any illness, I would 
never forget or would never allow myself to forget that 
I was the witness-self, that I was neither the agent 
nor the patient, neither the doer nor the enjoyer nor 
the sufferer, but merely the wide-awake spectator of 
all these actions and enjoyments and sufferings. 1*hus X 
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could detach myself inwardly from my body and mind 
and attain the power of keeping the consciousness of 
this self brightly shining in the midst of all circumsta- 
nces. In course of the few months I was at Mount Abu, 
I made considerable progress in meditation through 
day-and-night practice. 

Sometime after that I fell ill, and as there was 
none to attend m<JQL was forced to go to the hospital 
and put up there for a few days. I remember how we 
Sadhus suffer especially when we get ill. However, 
after passing 4 or 5 months at Mount Abu I went to 
Ahmedabad. 

At Ahmedabad I paid occasional visits to the blind 
Vedanti Swami and had many discussions with him. 
Here I came in contact with a rich man ( Seth ) named 
Tikamdds, He was noted for his charity, which claimed 
50%. of his profit. He took me to his newly-built big 
sanitorium at Shahibdg where I stopped for some time. 
He felt a deep love for me, and wanted me to live 
near him. He asked my permission to build me an 
Ashrama in the neighbourhood. I had great mind to 
confine myself to a room for ten years like Prabhu 
Jagat Bandhu*. I took Tikamdas in my confidence and 

* Prabhu Jagatbandhu was a Vaisnava Saint of East 
Bengal. He had his Ashrama in the Suburb of Faridpnr 
town, where he shut himself up in a cottage, for about 
17 years and kept no contact with the outside world and 
even with his disciples. Food was supplied to him from 
outside by the disciples and he partook of 'it whenever it 
suited ^hirn. He is highly respected by the people of Bengal 
and has a large number of admirers in the country. 
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told him of my desire to bury myself in solitude. He 
was only too willing to fulfil my wishes. “ Please 
choose your place ” he offered eagerly, “ and I will 
fix it up nicely for you.” With a view to select a 
suitable site and pass some days in the famous Girnar- 
mountain, I went to Jundgad, which is at a distance 
of a few miles from Gimar. 2 examined a number of 
places in the jungle of Junagad, but none quite suited 
my purpose. Then I went up the Girnar-hiil and put 
up in a solitary cave for several days. The rains had 
set in and malaria got me pretty quick. I was forced 
to come down to Junagad and stay there for four months 
to recoup my health, ruined by the ravages of malaria. 
An old gentleman ( Bulakidas, Asst. Revenue Officer ) 
lodged and nursed me with all the tender care he 
lavished on his own child. When he and his wife burst 
into tears at the moment of parting I too was deeply 
moved. However, the fever off, I went to Pravds Pattan 
and stopped there at Sankar Math. Here again I got 
fever and was forced to leave the Math, because there 
was no proper arrangement for medicine and treatment 
there. Then the doors of a Jaini gentleman ( S. D. O. ) 
opened to receive me and he was good enough to 
extend to me every facility for treatment and attendance. 
One Jaina Sadhu used to visit the house. From him I 
learnt for the first time many things about Jainism. 
Elated at my earnestness for learning the principles of 
his creed, he said to my host’s wife that he would get 
me initiated into Jainism. However, I left for the 
Nerbudda-side after a few days and stopped at Broach 
for some time. Chhotelal Shrooff of Petlad now took me 
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to Nadiad to meet Muni Narayan, a good scholar and 
famous lecturer. I had long and interesting discussion 
with him on Vedanta. 

At Pet lad I met the famous scholar, Rameshwar 
Dutt Brahmachari, the Hindi translator of Adwaita 
Siddhi. Though a noted Vedanti, his real concern was 
the attainment of Siddhi ( occult powers ) through 
Tantrx- mantra ( performance of Tantric rites ). He had 
a thorough knowledge of all systems of philosophy. I 
had some discussions with him on Vedantic doctrines, 
which he refuted very ably. Driven’ at bay, I fell back 
upon intuition which also he refuted. I cannot recollect 
any of his arguments now. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that at that time my conviction about the infalli- 
bility of the Vedantic doctrines and the falsity of all 
contrary views was so deep-rooted that I could not 
attach due importance and give serious consideration to 
the arguments which others might advance for the 
refutation of the established truths of Vedanta. Hence 
the erudite Brahmachari’s arguments left little impre- 
ssion upon my mind. I only remember that I could not 
meet the arguments he hurled at me fairly and squarely 
and was defeated in the controversy. But though van- 
quished, I was not prepared to accept his conclusion 
as true and the Vedantic view as fallacious. So I licked 
my wounds and consoled myself with finding fault with 
Brahmachari’s personality. That is the time-honoured 
salve for hurt pride, is it not ? When I remember all 
this now I wonder at my obstinacy and blindness. 

I returned to Ahmedabad and accompanied by 
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Tikamdas, went to Mt. Abut to select a site where F. 
might stay for 10 years as Mauni ( observing the vow 
of silence. ) After a good deal of search we found out 
Mauni - gufa', a very lonely cave in a dense forest 
abounding with wild animals. It was so utterly lonely 
that 1 did not feel any necessity of having it surrounded 
by walls as a measure against intrusions of men. I got 
it repaired and had doors and windows put in to ensure 
safety and proper ventilation. The famous Seth Jugal- 
kishore Birla of Calcutta now came there. He requested 
me to accept his money to meet the necessary expense 
of repairing the cave and invited me to go to him in 
future. However for the purpose of practising deep 
meditation without any disturbance from outside, I con* 
fined myself to the Mauni-gufa and took the vow of 
silence. I had to accept the services of three servants. 
One supplied milk and drinking water early in the 
morning, another carried mid-day meals at 1 P. M. 
from a distance of about a mile and a half and a 
third to keep an eye on the two. This spelled depen* 
dence and loss of long-cherished liberty, but it could 
not be helped. Necessity compelled me. The almost 
continuous practice of deep meditation rendered it 
unavoidable. Arrangement for the regular supply of 
suitable food and drink was essential to such practice* 
Relief from physical wants as well as sense of safety 
and security was of great help in freeding the mind 
from anxiety and outwardness. After taking 'the vow of 
silence, I had to write out my directions to the emplo- 
yees and tell them what I wanted, but this only for 
a short time. Presently they grew accustomed to my 
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mode of life, could anticipate my wants which were of 
course very few and learnt to do their duties at the 
right time and in the right way. Then ave up the 
habit of writing and tried to become a Mauni, (a 
silent thinker) in the strict sense of the term. But 
though I gave up intercourse with other people, my 
Mauna was not yet complete, — internally I was not a 
Mauni, the effervescence of thought had not been 
stilled. As an aid to contemplation as well as a step 
expedient for relieving pressure upon the brain and 
the nerves, I used to read Yoga-Vasistha ( in Sanskrit ) 
with its commentary at intervals and recite its sweetest 
and most significant slokas in a loud voice. When the 
mind grew more concentrated and acquired the capacity 
for prolonged contemplation, I gave up reading and 
reciting and devoted myself more and more deeply to 
the practice of Pratya'ha'ra , Dha'rana \ Dhya'na, and 
Sama'dhi. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Sense of Truth-Realisation at Mount Abu 

Let me here try to give the inquisitive reader a 
clearer idea of the nature of the self-discipline in which 
I engaged myself for the purpose of Truth— realisation. 
Fratya'ha'ra , Dhi'ram' , Dhya'na and Sama'dhi constitute 
the esoteric SSdhan*' of all classes of sincere spiritual 
aspirants, whatever may be their conceptions about the 
ultimate Reality and the highest object of spiritual 
quest. Praty.ih ira means the withdrawal of the mind 
from all objects other than the object of contempla- 
tion — other than what is conceived to be ultimate 
realisable Truth. Dharana consists in fixing the atten- 
tion exclusively upon the object of quest or the Truth 
as conceived and attempting to make the concept as 
vivid and living as to appear as a direct percept. When 
Dharana becomes relatively continuous like a stream, 
of oil and the mind becomes in some measure identified 
with the object, — when the mental current flows in a 
straight course, free from all waves and impurities and 
divertions, with the object of contemplation vividly 
reflected upon it— it is promoted to the status of Dhyana. 
When Dhyana fulfils itself, it ascends to the state of 
Samadhi. When Dhyana or meditation becomes so deep 
that the mind is wholly absorbed in the consciousness 
of the object, when the mental flow is practically sus- 
pended for the time being and the subject and the object 
become as if UDified, when there is in consciousness 

20 
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nothing -to differentiate the contemplating mind from 
the object of its contemplation, it is called Samadhi 
or trance. 

This Samadhi may, broadly speaking, pass through 
two stages. In one stage, the object is most vividly 
realised in the consciousness. At this stage though the 
contemplator is not distinctly conscious of himself or 
his ego as differentiated from the object of his ‘con- 
templation, since the object pervades and absorbs his 
whole being, still there remains a subtle duality in the 
consciousness, a subtle distinction between the subject 
and its object, a transparent existence of the ego as 
distinguished from the object which it finds pervading 
its whole being, otherwise what is called realisation or 
intuition of the object would not have been possible} 
This is known as Samprajnx'ta Satna'dhi. What is 
generally known as Aparoksha'nubhuti or Tattwa- 
sa'ksha'tka'ra or Truth-realisation can possibly belong to 
this stage of Samadhi. At another stage, the -contempla- 
ting mind is entirely lost in the object of its contem- 
plation, the individuality of the ego completely disap- 
pears, no trace of any distinction between the subject 
and the object remains in the consciousness, and hence 
it cannot be called consciousness at all in the empirical 
sense of the term. At this stage no experience or 
intuition is possible. The perfect oneness of the subject 
and the object means a perfect void from the stand- 
point of experience. But still this is regarded as the 
ultimate goal of contemplative life. To make this stage 
steady and permanent is the highest ambition of those 
spiritual aspirants who devote themselves to the practice 
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of systematic contemplation and meditation. This is 
called Asamprajna'ta Samadhi. 

I have observed that the practice of Pratyahara, 
JDharana, Dhyana and Satnaddi is essential for ascend- 
ing to the highest stage of spiritual self-discipline, 
whatever may be the conception about the ultimate 
Reality and the highest goal of life and whatever may 
be the process of Sadhana adopted by the aspirant. 
Those who hold that God is the one supreme self- 
existent and self-conscious Person, — the .Creator, Sus- 
tained Ruler and Destroyer of all relative conditional 
finite existences, — and who maintain that perfect self- 
surrender to and loving union with Him is the highest 
ideal of all spiritual endeavours, must withdraw their 
mind from all objects other than this Supreme One, 
must concentrate their attention upon Him and Him 
alone, must make systematic efforts to be deeply and 
permanently absorbed in the thought of the Beloved 
Lord and ultimately to lose their individuality in Him 
and attain eternal union with Him. They may adopt 
some chosen Name or chosen Form or both to represent 
their conception of God and this may help them in the 
practice of contemplation and meditation. The emotions 
of love and reverence and admiration which they seek 
to rouse in their minds through the contemplation of 
His supremely glorious character, His wonderful acts of 
creation and government of the world, His supposed 
works of mercy and love, are regarded as of great 
help to them in the attempt at concentration of their 
attention upon this Supreme object* of their quest. 

* Those who deny God altogether, recognise no 
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ultimate noumenal Reality behind and beyond this pheno- 
menal universe and aim at getting rid of all kinds of 
sorrow and bondage by getting rid of existence itself 
and the will to live and enjoy, do also emphasise the 
necessity of practising this four-fold esoteric sadhana. 
They have to withdraw their mind from all temporal 
existences and fix their attention upon the Void or 
Nothingness. Through prolonged practice they seek to 
merge their individual consciousness in the Void. 

Those whq think that the individual self is ulti- 
mately a pure noumenal self-luminous spirit ( Purusha ), 
without any attribute or change, without any enjoyment 
or suffering, above all temporal and spatial relations, 
and absolutely distinct from the body and the senses, 
the mind, the ego and the intelligence, which together 
with the objective world are evolved from one ever- 
modifying Prakriti, and who without any reference to 
any Divine Being regard the realisation of the true 
character of the Self as the ultimate ideal of spiritual 
life, have likewise to practise the above four-fold 
Sxdhana. They have progressively to withdraw their 
attention from the external objects, from the body and 
the senses, from the mental functions and the egoistic 
consciousness, and even from the universal phenomenal 
consciousness. They have to imagine themselves as the 
true changeless attributeless infinite and eternal Self, 
fix their attention upon it and ultimately lose themselves 
in the pure, calm and tranquil consciousness of this Self. 

In this way all systems of religion emphasise the 
necessity for such systematic self-discipline, especially 
for those who aspire after reaching the highest end of 
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spiritual culture, irrespective of their specific doctrines 
er dogmas. 

Now since my sojourn at Rishikesh I was under 
the spell of Vedanta and devoted myself to the practice 
of Pratyahara, Dhirana, Dhyana and Samadht according 
to the Vedantic traditions. Before I came in contact 
with the erudite Vedantist Sadhus of Rikhikesh and 
was initiated into the study of the scholastic Vedantic 
treatises, I had been a Bhakta with implicit faith in 
and intense love and reverence for Personal God. I had 
also been a believer in the Divinity of the sacred 
images of gods and goddesses and in the Divinity 
of the Guru. I had been devoted to the practice 
of Japa of the Divine Name or the Sacred Mantra 
with which the Guru initiated me and intense and con- 
tinuous contemplation upon the Divine Personality sig- 
nified by the»Name of Mantra. My mind would be 
filled with joy and love and admiration and reverence 
at the thought of the glorious attributes of the Deity. 
I would bow down with sincere faith and veneration 
before the visible representations of the Deity in the 
forms of sacred Images. I would be inspired with a 
sense of the holiness of the atmosphere of the Tirthas. 
I would try to withdraw my mind from all objects of 
senses and from all thoughts other than that of the 
Supreme One I had chosen as the object of my worship. 
I would make serious attempts to put my life in tune 
with the Divine Life as I had conceived it. I would 
endeavour to make my thought of the Divine as conti- 
nuous as possible, this, thought being sometimes accom- 
panied by the mental picture of Siva or Guru. 
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Now, with my initiation into the teachings of 
Vedanta, there was a great revolution in my mental 
atmosphere. My entire outlook underwent a thorough 
change. Vedanta taught me that the Ultimate Reality, 
Brahman, is not a Personal God with various glorious 
attributes and with the absolute power of creating, 
ruling and destroying the phenomenal world, but that 
It is one non— dual attributeless powerless changeless- 
self— existent and self-luminous impersonal Conscious- 
ness. It also taught me that this Ultimate Reality is 
not a real Cause of this diversified world of countless 
orders of conscious and unconscious finite and temporal 
beings, but that this world of plurality is a false show 
superimposed -upon the non-dual Ultimate Reality by a 
neither-real-nor-unreal inexplicable Power called Mdyd, 
which, though having no existence apart from the 
existence of the Reality, transforms itself eternally into 
this wonderful illusory show upon the Reality as its 
substratum. Epistemologically considered, this Maya is 
nothing but Ignorance, — Ignorance about the true cha- 
racter of the Ultimate Reality. This Ignorance, which 
has no beginning, veils the self-luminous non-dual 
changeless character of Brahman and makes It appear 
as a plurality of finite Jivas and an objective world of 
finite material things. This being so, my consciousness 
of myself as a particular Jtva related to and struggling 
with so many other Jivas and physical forces and objects 
must be due to this Ignorance. I got the light that I 
am in truth Brahman and nothing but Brahman, and 
as such I am really eternal and infinite, without any 
limitation or bondage or sorrow, without any unachieved 
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end or object to attain and without any duty to perform. 
It is through Ignorance of my true character that I 
falsely think of myself as a finite Jiva subject to enjoy- 
ments and sufferings, limitations and bondages. My 
Sadhana then should consist in nothing but getting rid 
of this Ignorance, and Ignorance can be got rid of 
through knowledge and knowledge alone. Ignorance, 
being not a real entity, need not be driven out by any 
active struggle. As soon as knowledge appears, Ignorance 
disappears as a matter of course. In order, therefore, 
to emancipate myself from all the miseries of mundane 
life, all the weaknesses and bondages and restrictions 
which I actually feel, I have nothing to do, except to 
know myself truly. Hence I must devote myself wholly 
and solely to the culture of true knowledge, — i. e. 
knowledge of my absolute identity with the changeless 
attributeless impersonal non-dual Brahman and I must 
wholly detach myself from the apparent relations with 
this illusory world. 

When this conception of the self and the world 
and the ultimate Reality took possession of my intellect, 
I could no longer devote myself to the loving worship 
of Personal God or pay any homage to the plurality of 
Deities. As I myself am Brahman, the sole Reality, 
whom should I worship and why ? Just as my concep- 
tion of myself as an embodied finite personal being 
related to and conditioned by the world-system is false, 
due to Ignorance, so my conception of Brahman also 
as a supreme personal Being, embodied or unembodied, 
with eternally perfect knowledge and infinite creative 
and governing power, with justice, love and mercy for 
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the creatures, is equally false, due to Ignorance, 
Personality has no meaning except with reference to 
the world of finite creatures. His knowledge and power, 
His justice, love and mercy, His creation, preservation 
and destruction, are all meaningless except in relation 
to this diversified universe. This world being false, the 
finitude of the selves being false, the personality of 
-Brahman, His knowledge, power, etc. must necessarily 
be false. Personal God is really nothing but the one 
attributeless changeless differenceless self luminous 
Impersonal Brahman misconceived as the omnipotent 
omniscient self-conscious and self-modifying creator, 
governor and destroyer of this illusory world-system 
due to the operation of the inexplicable principle of 
Maya or Ignorance, which is the source of ail plurality 
and relativity. Such a false God cannot really confer 
any blessings upon me, cannot emancipate me from 
Ignorance and give me true knowledge of tne real Self 
of myself and the universe. A God. who is Himself the 
product of Ignorance cannot possibly be the destroyer 
of Ignorance. Why then should I waste my energy in 
offering worship and prayer to and meditating on the 
illusory glories of such a God ? I must devote my whole 
time and energy to the contemplation of the true trans- 
cendent character of my Self for the purpose of attain- 
ing direct knowledge ol my infinite eternal differenceless 
self-luminous impersonal absolute nature. Thus there was 
a complete change in my outlook on the process of 
Sddhand or self-discipline. The religious sentiments of 
awe, wonder, admiration, love# reverence, etc, f which I 
had so earnestly cultivated with the worship of Personal 
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God and meditation on His eternally and infinitely 
glorious character, now appeared useless and ridicillous 
to me. I tried to shake off all kinds of sentimentalism 
and to engage my§elf calmly and quietly in the acqui- 
sition of true self-knowledge. 

When the idea of Personal God was expelled from 
my mind, it is needless to add that the idea of the 
plurality of gods and goddesses had no place in it. They 
were driven off from my mind as the fictions of the 
imaginations of ignorant people. Henceforward they 
failed to rouse any feelings of admiration and reverence 
in my heart. The material images of gods and goddesses, 
which had in my earlier life been to me, as to the 
pious orthodox Hindus in general, so many visible and 
tangible embodiments of the Divine, — enlivened by the 
Spirit of Personal God, though differing in names and 
forms — were now to my vedantic eyes nothing more 
than stocks and stones shaped into peculiar forms by 
the craftsmen and deified by the superstitious folks. I 
could no longer bow down to them with sincere faith 
and reverence. I was further convinced that even if 
Personal God and the plurality of His self-manifesta- 
tions as gods and goddesses were phenomenal realities 
like my own empirical self and even if the material 
images were on this plane of phenomenal realities 
divinized by the Spirit of God or the Deities, they 
were useless to me for the destruction of my ignorance 
and my attainment of the true knowledge of the Abso- 
lute Reality, the non-dual Brahman, Who is the Truth 
of myself, the Truth of all so-called finite spirits, the 
Truth of God and the Deities, the Truth of all 
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phenomenal realities. All these supposedly phenomenal 
Personalities, however glorious they might be, must be 
under the veil of Ignorance, for otherwise they could 
not have any consciousness of their personal existence 
and any sense of their separateness from and superiority 
to the men and the other creatures and the material 
objects of the world. How could they, being themselves 
products of and victims to illusion, bestow the light 
of true knowledge upon the seekers of the Absolute 
Truth ? 

Thus with my vedantic conception of Reality I 
could no longer sincerely sympathise with the popular 
Religion and even with the Religion of the Bhaktas of 
the higher orders. To me all but Impersonal Brahman 
were illusions like the rope-snake and the shell-silver 
and the dream-visions. I must, I decided, withdraw my 
attention from all of them, show utter disregard toward 
all of them, whether natural or supernatural, forsake 
them all as false and illusory, and make my conscious- 
ness saturated with the idea of Impersonal Brahman 
so as to realise perfectly my complete identity with It. 

When thus determined upon pursuing the Vedantic 
course of Sadhana for the direct realisation of the 
identity of my Self with Nirguna Brahman and for the 
complete emancipation of myself from the apparent 
relationship with the illusory world, I was troubled by 
one doubt. I was initiated into the path of spirituality 
by a Guru, for whose personality I had the highest 
regard and the deepest love, and who was universally 
recognised in the circle of Sadhus as a Siddha-maha’- 
purusha , — as a super-man who had realised the Supreme 
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Truth through a long and systematic course of esoteric 
Sadhana. But he did not give me any instruction about 
the Vedantic Truth and the Vedantic Sadhana. He gave 
a Mantra which contained Divine Names having refe- 
rence to Personal God. He gave me also a mystic 
formula, the significance of which I was instructed to 
remember and contemplate; but I could not clearly 
understand its meaning. He instructed me to look upon 
all the apparently diverse gods and goddesses as iden- 
tical in essence, though differing in names and forms, 
and to show due respect to the popular religion of the 
Hindus as well as of all other religious communities. 
From the general trend of his instruction I inferred 
that God-realisation was the ultimate end of life, and 
for that purpose intense love of and devotion to God, 
continuous remembrance of and meditation on God, 
renunciation of the worldly interests for His sake and 
surrender of egoistic consciousness — of me and mine — to 
Him were the essential requisities. In his instruction I 
did not find the supreme Truth ( as I now conceived it ) 
that my self was identical with Brahman, that the 
world was false and had only an illusory and apparent 
existence, and that Personal God ( with all His manifes- 
tations as gods and goddesses ) had also an illusory 
and apparent existence like the world He ruled over 
and was the product of Ignorance. 

In his A'shrama-life also I observed that though 
he did not seem to have any attachement to or attrac- 
tion for anything, though he was almost always in a 
meditative mood and had his eyes inwardly directed, 
though he always appeared to be mentally dwelling in 
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some far-off region of perfect calmness and tranquillity, 
still he did not outwardly show any disregard or neglect 
to the ritualistic practices of the sect, he did not give 
Up the sectarian symbols, such as Kundals, Shelli and 
Na'da, he actually took part in the ceremonial worship 
of the presiding Deity of the Ashrama, he encouraged 
the singing of religious songs in glorification of the gods 
and goddesses, and so on. All these had meanings to 
me till I obtained the vedantic light. But now they 
became altogether meaningless to me from the spiritual 
point of view. It was difficult for me now to reconcile 
Truth-realisation with participation in these meaningless 
affairs. Was it not insincerity on the part of a Truth- 
•knower to take part in or even to encourage these 
religious ceremonies, which were based on utter Igno- 
ance ? How could a man, who had realised Impersonal 
Brahman as His own true Self and the true Self of the 
universe, offer any worship to and sing the glories of 
God or Gods ? It became a puzzle to me. But I observed 
this compromise between true knowledge and false 
popular religion not only in the case of my Guru, but 
also in the case of many vedantist saints of Rishikesh 
and other places, for the spiritual insight of some of 
whom I had the highest regard. 

My Guru, however, was not a philosophical scholar. 
He did not proclaim any philosophical views in prefe- 
rence to other views. He would not speak of his own 
spiritual experiences to anybody, even to his inquisitive 
disciples and admirers. It was therefore very difficult 
to understand his inner mind. He was found to give 
instruction to his disciples in accordance with their 
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tastes and deep-rootod dispositions. From the method 
of his teaching one might conclude that spiritual advan- 
cement did not so much depend upon the metaphysical 
doctrines or religious dogmas accepted by the sadhakas 
as upon moral self-discipline, non-attachment to petty 
worldly interests, absence of bigotry and narrowness 
and earnest pursuit of what they might sincerely believe 
to be the Truth. 

I sincerely believed that Ultimate Truth lay in the 
Vedantic conception of Brahman, the Self and the 
World and that it ’would be hypocrisy on my part to 
continue the old method of self-discipline, consisting 
principally in Japa of the Divine Name, cultivation of 
love and reverence for and self-surrender to Personal 
God and meditation on His all-knowing, all-doing, 
all- loving all- comprehending personal character. I 
thought that the approval of my Guru should be 
obtained for the change in the mode of my sadhana t 
and I was sure that he would give it, since what he 
liked most was sincerity and earnestness on the part of 
the spiritual aspirant. 

Happily when my mind was undergoing this trans# 
formation, Babaji wa3 alive in his physica body. I 
took the earliest opportunity to meet hinJ and most 
briefly presented my case to him. Babaji did not seem 
to be at all taken by surprise. In his usual calm and 
tranquil and unconcerned manner, he said that there 
was no need for me to continue Japa and the cultiva- 
tion of Bhakti and that I should devote myself solely 
to the Vedantic Sadhana of Jnana. I gave up Japa 
and the mental worship of Personal God. I was not a 
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man of such a temperament, as could make any com. 
promise between what I conceived as true and what I 
believed to be false. I found that many intelligent and 
saintly persons — many whom I considered far greater 
than myself — spoke of the highest Vedantic Truth, 
•established it earnestly with unassailable arguments, 
strongly and enthusiastically refuted the views of the 
dualistic and semi-dualistic schools and appeared to be 
practising contemplation and meditation in accordance 
with the non — dualistic ideal; but at the same time 
they offered worship to *gods and goddesses, followed 
the practices based on dualism and pluralism, pampered 
the tastes of the ignorant people and accommodated 
themselves with the current opinions which were incom- 
patible with theirs. This seemed to me gross and 
unjustifiable inconsistency. My temper would not allow 
me to adopt such a course. I was goaded from within 
to be thorough-going in whatever views I accepted. It 
is this temper which alienated from me a great many 
friends and well-wishers. But there was no help for it. 

However, inspired by the Vedantic ideal I bade 
good-bye to all friends and sought favourable circum- 
stances for living immersed in deep contemplation and 
meditation. It is with such a mind that I came to 
Mount Abu, got the opportunity and resolved upon 
utilising it to the fullest extent. 

At the Mauni Gufa of Mount Abu I cut off all 
connections with the external world, except in the 
matter of taking food and drink from the servants 
engaged for the purpose of supplying them. I adopted 
the vow of silence and gradually intensified it by giving 
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up the practice of writing, giving hints through gestures, 
reading books and chanting hymns. I now lived only 
in the domain of thought. I devoted myself wholly and 
solely to the culture of Pratyahara, Dharana, Dhyana and 
Samadhi, having in view the direct and unobstructed 
realisation of the perfect identity of my Self with the 
changeless and differenceless, infinite and eternal, self- 
existent and self-luminous non-dual Brahman. 

The more deeply I sought to free my consciousness 
from the thoughts and desires about the finite and 
transitory mundane objects, gross and subtle, and to 
identify it with the pure infinite and eternal Existence- 
Consciousness, the more bitterly I felt how huge and 
difficult the task was. When intellectually I had been 
convinced that the phenomenal world of mind and 
matter was an illusory product of Maya and that I was 
really identical with Brahman, I had no proper estimate 
of the strong hold which this false world had upon me. 
I had not felt it so very difficult for me to renounce 
my comfortable home, to sever the natural ties of 
affection with my parents and brothers and sisters, to 
live alone and helpless in the miserable huts or wild 
forests or insect — infested mountain — caves. I could 
easily shake off all physical connections with the outer 
world. But when I sought to dive deep into my own 
inner consciousness, I found to my great amazement 
and utter discomfiture that this false world of diversities 
had already consolidated its empire there. What frigh- 
tened me most was the bitter experience that the diver- 
sities within the consciousness it was immensely more 
difficult to drive out and get rid of than the diversities 
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of the external world. It required a far stronger deter- 
mination and a far more strenuous and prolonged prac- 
tice to get free from the diversities of thoughts, desires 
and feelings which were holding possession of the cons- 
ciousness for an indefinite period. 

With ever-renewed determination and undaunted 
perseverence I began to practise Pratyahara and 
Dharana and struggled with the varieties of thoughts, 
desires and emotions that raised their heads like so 
many turbulent rebels within my mind. Many of them 
had relations to objects of gross sensuous experience, 
while there were many whose origin I could never trace 
in my past experience. I had been a Brahmicha'rin all 
my life and shunned the company of girls and women 
from my early boyhood. But at the present stage, after 
so much Sadhatw, my mind was sometimes disturbed 
by thoughts about women and sexual passions. In my 
normal waking states I never cherished any ambition 
for name and fame — any aspiration other than that of 
Truth-realisation and perfect holiness. But when in a 
contemplative mood, I was sometimes disturbed by 
thoughts about and desires for objects of worldly ambi- 
tion. While I was deeply immersed in the enjoyment 
of a calm and serene state of my consciousness or in 
the contemplation of the transcendent character of my 
Self, I was sometimes struck with surprise to find that 
the concentrated state of the mind had somehow slipped 
away and the mind was almost unconsciously thinking 
of some worldly phenomena. • I wondered how such a 
Variety of thoughts, desires and passions could be lurking 
in my mind. I had been rather proud of the purity 
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of my life, the purity of my thoughts, speeches and 
actions, the purity of my desires and sentiments. My 
pride was humbled. I remember how on many days I 
fought against my wild and unruly thoughts, desires 
and passions from early morning to midnight and failed 
to subdue them. Sometimes a sense of despair would 
sweep away the strength of my determination. But next 
morning I would again take a fresh resolution and 
begin to struggle. Sometimes I could check these rebels 
only for a short period. Whatever success I could attain, 
would inspire me with hope and infuse new strength 
into my heart for fresh struggle. 

In order to get rid of these disturbing elements 
and to concentrate my attention upon the object of 
my pursuit, I had recourse to several contrivances. One 
of the effective processes I adopted was what is known 
as Net'da'nusandha'na. I would utter Om-m-m in a 
sonorous voice and continue the same monotonous sound 
as long as breath allowed. This was repeated again and 
again. Attention was fixed upon the sweet sound. The 
mental thought was made to flow in a calm and 
unruffled and unified stream in tune with this monoto- 
nous sound. I found it very efficacious in putting down 
the rebellious thoughts, desires and emotions and in 
making the mind calm and serene and one-pointed. 

For sometime I adopted another process, namely, 
Vichdra, ( reflection ) along with Dhydna. The -process 
essentially consisted in deeply thinking that all the 
objects, gross or subtle, external- or internal, towards 
which the diverse thoughts, desires and emotions were 

21 
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directed, originated from, existed in, were illumined and 
revealed by and were therefore substantially nothing but 
Brahman, Thus attempts should be made to realise 
Brahman in all the objects of all the functions oi the 
mind. When thoughts or desires about gross worldly 
objects would trouble my mind, I would try to contem- 
plate that these objects had no existence apart from 
that of their causes, which were subtle mental modifi- 
cations. Thus I would attempt to check the thoughts 
and desires about gross worldly things and confine them 
to the subtle ( sukshmt ) psychical realities. Then I 
would reflect that these subtle psychical realities also 
were the diversified manifestations of one undifferentiated 
unmanifested inexplicable Ignorance and had no existence 
independent of that Ignorance. Thus I would repeatedly 
impress upon my mind the falsity of all the objects of 
my diverse thoughts and desires and emotions and the 
falsity of the thoughts, desires and emotions themselves. 
Then I would think that all these appearances, these 
modifications of Ignorance, external as well as internal, 
objective as well as subjective, \tfere floating on one 
eternal infinite changeless differenceless self-luminous 
Substratum, Brahman. It was by the existence of 
Brahman that they appeared to be existent; it was by 
the self-luminosity or self-consciousness of Brahman 
that they appeared to be revealed and illumined. I 
would try to concentrate my attention on Brahman and 
to merge all the thoughts, desires and emotions in this 
one thought, viz., thought of Brahman. 

Sometimes I would ‘put the process of my reflection 
and meditation into the form of what passes by .the 
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name of Omka'ra Upa'sana among the Vedantic Sadhus. 
Om is a mystic sound-symbol accepted by th« Vedan- 
tists and the Hindus in general for representing Brahman. 
It is imagined to have a transcendent or Nirguna aspect 
and a phenomenal or Saguna aspect. In its Saguna 
aspect it is supposed to represent the total phenomenal 
reality consisting of thFee phases viz. causal, subtle or 
ideal and gross or physical. In each of these phases it 
has a subjective and an objective aspect and an indi- 
vidual and collective aspect. Accordingly, the sound Oilf 
is analysed into three constituent sounds viz. or (A), 
3 (U) and n (M). Here sr represents the gross aspect of 
the total phenomenal reality. Subjectively and indivi- 
dually it implies the Self as identified with the physical 
body and the sense-organs; objectively it implies the 
world of gross physical phenomena with which the body 
and the sense-organs are in contact and in which we 
habitually live and move in the waking state ot our 
consciousness. Collectively it implies Brahman as appa- 
rently embodied in this world of gross subjective and. 
objective phenomena; — Brahman conceived as so quali- 
fied is called Vira't. The second syllable of the sound 
viz. ? (U) represents subjectively the self as identified 
with the subtle body or mind ( with its sense-powers ) 
and objectively the world of subtle or ideal phenomenal 
realities — the world in which we habitually dwell in the 
dream-state of our consciousness as well as in the 
states of reverie, imagination etc. Collectively, it stands 
for Brahman as apparently qualified by this world of 
subtle subjective and objective phenomena. Brahman 
as so qualified is spoken of by the Vedantists by the 
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name of Hiranyagarbha. The third syllable n M is 
conceived as representing the causal body ( which, 
according to Vedantic conclusion, is inexplicable positive 
Ignorance ), in which the ego is merged and all distinct 
consciousness based upon subject-object-relation disap- 
pears, and from which the ego and the distinct 
consciousness make their appearance. This is the body 
which is experienced in the state of deep sleep and a 
subtle remembrance of which remains in the normal 
waking state of consciousness that follow it, ( in the 
form “ I did not know anything *’ ). In this causal body, 
there being no distinct consciousness or phenomenal 
knowledge, there is no differentiation between the 
subjective and objective aspects. In the collective aspect, 

represents Brahman as apparently qualified or condi- 
tioned by Maya or Cosmic Ignorance which is the ulti- 
mate material cause of all the diversities of the subtle 
as well as of the gross worlds. As so qualified Brahman 
is called Iswara. 

Now, all these bodies, — causal, subtle and gross, — 
being of the nature of illusory appearances, the true 
Self really transcends them all and is by itself a diffe- 
renceless unconditioned self-luminous Reality, and there 
is absolutely no distinction between the Self which 
appears as individual with reference to the illusory 
bodies and Brahman which also appears illusorily as 
Iswara, Hiranyagarbha and Virat with reference to the 
different kinds of illusory collective bodies. Om in its 
ultimate transcendental significance is conceived as 
indicating this Nirguna Brahman or Atman ( Self). 

Now, when meditation takes the form of deep 
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reflection upon the meaning of Om it becomes a pro- 
gressive approach from its gross meaning to its inner- 
most transcendental significance, ar, which is the symbol 
for the gross world, the gross bodily ego and Virat, 
has to be merged in ? which represents the subtle or 
ideal world, the subtle mental ego and Hiranyagarbha, 
Thus the physical world in which my mind has been 
accustomed to live and move, being known to be a 
gross manifestation of the subtle ideal world, and as 
such derived from^ dependent upon, and substantially 
non-different from the latter, all ideas about all kinds 
of physical objects have to be driven out in meditation 
from the consciousness, so that the consciousness may 
have its being purely in the ideal world. The Self 
being relieved from the consciousness of its identity 
with the physical body and its relation to the gross 
physical world enjoys a sort of freedom from the gross 
limitations which such identification and relation 
involved. But even at this stage the self being identi- 
fied with the mind and related to the subtle world it 
cannot fool at ease with itself. Then the attempt is 
made to merge the mind and the subtle world in the 
cosmic Ignorance of which they are the effects and 
from which therefore they are essentially non-different. 
Thus which represents the identification of the self with 
the subtle body related to the subtle mind is merged 
in deep meditation in u M which represents the unmani- 
fested undiversified causal nature of the Cosmic Igno- 
rance. At this stage the Sadhaka neither feels himself 
related to the gross objective world nor feels any 
desires or thoughts or emotions within himself. But 
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still the Saclhaka has not yet reached the goal of his 
meditation. The transcendent nature of the self is even 
at this stage veiled by Ignorance and hence a difference 
remains between the individual self and Iswara. The 
Sadhaka therefore has to make a further attempt in 
the deepest meditation to get rid of or destroy this 
Ignorance. This Ignorance is nothing but a veiling power 
inexplicably associated with the transcendent Saif which 
is essentially neither individual nor collective and which 
is above all subject-object relations. This Ignorance 
has no independent existence of its own and in truth 
cannot be called either existent or non-existent, but 
it appears as existent by the existence of the self- 
luminous self or Brahman whose essential differonceless 
character it veils. In order to get rid of this Ignorance 
the Sadhaka has to meditate deeply on the essential 
subject-objectless differenceless ( ) self-luminous 
( ) character of the Self or Brahman and to 

become perfectly identified with It. Ignorance being of 
the nature of a veil (upon Brahman), by virtue of 
which the undivided consciousness appears in divided 
forms, has to be destroyed by the realisation of the 
absolutely undivided form of the consciousness by an 
effort of thought and will on the part of the Sadhaka. 
This is meditation on OM in its transcendent or Nirguna 
aspect, which is sometimes designated as arsnsr i. e. 
transcendent of all nun or aspects. It should be noted 
that in the previous two. stages the progress in medita- 
tion was of the nature of merging the effect in its 
cause, but in this last stage there is evidently no causal' 
relation between Brahman and Ignorance and hence the 
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process of merging is altogether of a distinct nature. 
In the previous two cases the Sadhaka emancipates his 
Self fr.om the world . of effects by merging it in or 
neglecting it as non-different from the cause, while in 
the last case he emancipates his Self from what is 
illusory or apparent by merging it in or realising its 
non-difference from what is really true. Brahman or the 
Absolute Self which is above all relativity and difference, 
which is the One without a second either within or 
outside of itself is the sole reality and the substratum 
of the inexplicable Ignorance, which is the mother of 
all illusions. When the differenceless conditionless self- 
luminous character of the substratum is realised through 
meditation the Ignorance vanishes, and Brahman or the 
transcendent Self shines alone in its non-dual self- 
luminosity. 

I practised this form of contemplation and medita- 
tion for sometime, but I did not feel its practical 
efficacy to my satisfaction. I was more interested in 
the perfect concentration of my mind. The thoughts 
which are involved in the above process appeared 
to me rather as pulling obstacles in the way of 
the attainment of perfect calmness and tranquillity 
and the blissful state of the consciousness. The idea 
of the vast diversified objective world, the idea of the 
world of subtle realities, the idea of the ultimate 
material cause of the subtle and the gross worlds, the 
ideas of Virat, Hiranyagarbha and Iswara, — all such 
ideas do not spontaneously arise in the mind and hence 
they become no sources of troubles at the time of 
meditation. In the aforesaid method these ideas are 
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required to be roused in the mind by the exercise of 
imagination and then they have to be vanquished or 
merged in the thought of One Infinite Differenceless 
Self-luminous Self or Brahman. This seemed to me an 
artificial process involving the creation of troubles and 
then making exertions for getting rid of them. I did 
not therefore like this process. I was inclined to give a 
direct fight to the thoughts, feelings and desires which 
actually arose in my mind and created troubles in the 
way of deep concentration. 

In order to give such a direct fight to the thoughts, 
desires and passions and to put them down just as 

they made their appearance in my consciousness, I 
would always be on guard; I would constantly watch 
the mental states and processes and take care that no 
single thought or desire or passion might arise in the 
mind without my being immediately conscious of it; I 
would remain cautious that my mind might not be 

invaded by any such enemy at any moment of my 

self-forgetfulness. This constant alertness itself would 
stand in the way of the troublesome thoughts, desires 
and passions rising in the mind. They would as it were 
be afraid of facing the watchful eyes of the earnest 
sadhaka. When inspito of this caution any thought or 
desire or passion made its appearance on the mind, I 
would immediately try to catch hold of it and subdue 
it. Such watchfulness and bold fight seemed to be 

gradually weakening the mental propensities and keep* 
ing the mind calm and quiet for longer and longer 
periods. I would then sometimes concentrate my atten- 
tion upon the serene and tranquil state of the mind 
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and enjoy its sweetness and sometimes direct the atten- 
tion to the changeless self-luminous witness-conscious- 
ness, — the self behing the mind. 

Another process also was found to be very useful 
in establishing calmness and tranquillity in the mind 
and putting the finite individual consciousness in tune 
with the Infinite, Universal Consciousness. It was the 
practice of what is called Ajapa', as mentioned before. 
It essentially consists in contemplating the union of 
aliam ( I-individual consciousness ) and s ia ( He-Infinite 
Universal Consciousness ) with every breath. Constant 
repetition of this process makes the consciousness of 
the union of the individual self and the Universal Self- 
of Atman and Brahman — more and more steady and 
clears off all the hostile cognitive, volitional and emo? 
tional processes which put a veil upon this conscious- 
ness. With the help of this process I could considerably 
advance in the path of concentration upon and self- 
identification with Brahman. 

When the mental functions were brought consider 
rably under the control of my will and concentration 
became to a great extent an easy process, the help of 
the Pranava or the Ajapa. or the watchfulness referred 
to above appeared supefluous. Nay, attention to anything 
of the sort seemed to be a hindrance to perfect concen- 
tration, in as much as it meant a division of the atten- 
tion between the Supreme Object of meditation and 
the extraneous help taken for the purpose of concentra- 
tion of the consciousness upon this object. I would 
therefore in the deeper stages of meditation give up all 
such contrivances and fix my attention upon one 
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all-pervading Universal Consciousness-Existence in which 
my ego or individual consciousness would be contem- 
plated as wholly merged. I would think of myself as 
completely immersed, as it were, in one waveless 
currentless differenceless ocean of self-luminous Cons- 
ciousness. I would attempt to realise this universal 
Consciousness as pervading the whole of my individual 
consciousness and myself as lost in It. 

It may be noted in this connection that I found a 
fundamental difference between the form of concentra- 
tion attained by means of any artificial physical or 
psychical process or by the help of any extraneous 
symbol and that attained through the practice of the 
suppression of the naturally arising thoughts, desires 
and passions and meditation on the essential nature of 
the Self or the Supreme Ideal of life. In the latter case, 
on account of the open challenge jar wen to the normal 
operations of the mind which avr standing obstacles 
in the way of concentration and die conscious direction 
of the whole mental energy towards the chosen spiri- 
tual Ideal, there is an inner transformation of character, 
which does not occur in any of the former type of 
processes. In the former case concentration may be 
attained, — and sometimes may even be more easily 
attained, — for the time being, but in such concentration 
the inner desires and propensities, though suppressed 
temporarily, are not considerably weakened within the 
mind, and hence when the state of concentration passes 
away the man rises as the same man, i . e . with the 
same desires and passions as before. In the latter case 
these desires and passions being consciously fought 
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against and checked, they are weakened at their very 
source, and hence the Sadhaka rises from the state of 
concentration as a considerably changed man. Accord- 
ingly from the spiritual point of view this latter type 
of meditation I found to be much more efficacious 
and much more permanent in its results than the 
former type. 

Now, seeing the enormity of the task I had under- 
taken, I strengthened my resolution and lengthened 
the period of s aaherna every day. Sometimes I was 
disheartened, but again I shook off the despondency 
and took up arms for lighting. Sometimes after the 
whole day’s hard struggle I would lie down flat in 
despair at dead of night on a huge rock under the 
starry sky. There was nobody to offer any consolation 
or give any encouragement. I had lost faith in the 
God of mercy and love and could not pray to any 
Power for help. After sleeping off my exhaustion for 
a short while, I would again rise up, drive out the 
sense of despair from the mind, take up fresh resolution 
to persevere to the end and start anew the struggle 
with the rebellious mind. The period of sad liana was 
lengthened to about 20 or 21 hours a day. There was 
no physical exercise and very little sleep. The mind 
was almost always engaged in struggle and found little 
rest or diversion. In this way I continued day in and 
day out. 

After a good deal of hard struggle and systematic 
self-discipline in accordance with the most effective 
methods, I at last began to see the light. I began to 
experience the sweet tranquillity aud calmness so eagerly 
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sought for and my mind became more and more deeply 
concentrated upon the object of my spiritual pursuit. 
First, the thoughts and desires and emotions, with 
reference to external objects of sensuous experience 
gradually died down. At the second stage, the subtle 
thoughts, desires and emotions, having no external 
reference, but still making the mind unsettled and 
unsteady and “ veiling the face of Truth began 
to fade away. ,At this stage, various internal 
experiences are obtained, which appear on the 
surface of the consciousness so vividly that they are 
not unoften accepted by the sadhakas as real spiritual 
visions or supernatural truths. The short-sighted 
sadhakas are sometimes so infatuated with these experi- 
ences that, instead of exerting themselves to rise above 
them for the realisation of the Ultimate Truth, they 
become contented with and proud of them. Such 
manifestations of the deep-rooted impressions and dis- 
positions of the impure mind are more formidable 
obstacles than the grosser external experiences in the 
way of spiritual ascent to higher planes of conscious- 
ness, in as much as they often appear in the forms of 
spiritual visions and supernatural truths. 

When the consciousness is occupied with internal 
experiences, the mind being withdrawn from the grosser 
objects of sense-perception, appears outwardly to be 
concentrated. The withdrawal of the attention from the 
outer world may sometimes be so complete that even 
the sounds of trumpets or thunders may not reach it 
and draw it out. But even at such a state the diversi- 
ties of internal experiences or imaginations may disturb 
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the mind. I remember to have had many such experi- 
ences in course of my strenuous practice. Some of the 
experiences were very sweet and charming, some awe- 
striking and interesting, some terrible and frightening. 
But when I came down to the normal waking state and 
reviewed those experiences, I was fully conscious that 
they were nothing but subjective disturbances, nothing 
but waves of the restless mind, nothing but appearances 
on the surface of the empirical consciousness of the 
deep-rooted subtle impressions lying hidden in the 
sub-conscious mind. They were dreams of the yogic 
mind. I girded up my loins to sJfbdue and transcend 
them and to rise to the state of perfect calmness and 
tranquillity of consciousness. 

After long continuous and persistent efforts I could 
get rid of them and taste the bliss of calm and tranquil 
consciousness. At first this state was momentary, but 
that momentary enjoyment also was very ihspiring and 
strength-giving. Through repeated attempts the period 
of such calmness wavelessness and serenity of conscious- 
ness was gradually lengthened. At this stage the mind 
did not of course cease to function. The mental stream 
flowed on without any impurity, without any waves or 
ripples or bubbles, without any deviation from its strai- 
ght course. The experience of this state essentially con- 
sisted in the enjoyment of the bliss of calmness. Though 
this state was the fulfilment of the most strenuous 
effort, no sense of effort was present in it. As the 
result of the most intense activity, the mind appeared 
to have reached a state of complete passivity. The 
state might be compared to the state of sound sleep. 
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but for the ego's or mind’s distinct awareness of itself 
and enjoyment of its blissful calmness in this state. 
On account of its being a state of apparent passivity, 
there was the danger of its easily passing into the state 
of sound sleep and being deprived of the awareness and 
enjoyment. Some sort of alertness or caution against 
sleep was therefore greatly needed at this stage. 

From my previous intellectual training I was alive 
to the fact that the undisturbed calmness of the mirfid 
and enjoyment of its sweetness did not constitute 
Truth-realisation. This state of the mind was necessary 
for Truth-realisation, but was not Truth-realisation 
itself. It was a kind of Samddhi, no doubt. But Samxdhi 
was not the same as what was called Samadija Frajna' 
( Truth-realisation to be attained through Samadhi ). 
Truth is the identity of the individual self and the 
universal Self, — the identity of my self with the change- 
less differenceless infinite eternal self- luminous Brahman. 
This Truth has to be directly experienced. I began to 
concentrate my mind more and more deeply with this 

resolution at heart, — with the resolution that I must 
% 

not allow my mind to be merged into an unconscious 
state of void or contentless unity, but that I must in 
that state of perfect tranquillity of consciousness realise 
the non-dual Brahman in myself. My attempt was at 
last crowned with success. The experience was peculiar. 
It required a balance as it were between duality and 
unity of consciousness. While there was duality, the 
veil between the self and Brahman remained,— there 
was difference between the finite and the Infinite, 
between the changing and the Eternal, between the 
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subject and the object. If there were absolute unity of 
consciousness, the difference between consciousness and 
unconsciousness would vanish, consciousness would be 
dissolved into a state of voidness and there would be 
no experience or intuition or realisation. The state of 
realisation seemed to be a state of harmony between 
unity and difference, between ego and Brahman, between 
the finite and changing and the Infinite and Changeless. 
«j|n this state the experiencing ego was not altogether 
absent, but it was so unified with Brahman that there 
was no consciousness of its separate existence as the 
seer or knower, the entire consciousness being pervaded 
by Brahman. There was a subtle sense of finitude, but 
this sense put no veil whatsoever upon the all-absorbing 
sense of infinity and eternity. Here there was no con- 
tradiction between finitude and infinitude, between 
time and eternity, between the knower and the known, 
between the seeker and the Truth. I realised myself as 
eternal and infinite, changeless and differenceless, self- 
existent and self-luminous non-dual Consciousness or 
Brahman. In the act of realisation there was no 
consciousness of myself as distinguished from Brahman, 
but the very fact that it was a state of realisation 
or experience might be construed as implying a sort 
of subtle difference between the self and Brahman. 
It was a state of unity in duality. 

The state above referred to was what was described 
in the yoga-sa'stra as a Samprajna'ta Sama'dhi — trance 
with perfect knowledge, — trance in which Truth was 
realised. But with the deepening of this blissful cons- 
ciousness of my unity with the Infinite Eternal Absolute 
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Brahman, I sometimes attained a state in which there was 
no consciousness at all — not even this consciousness of 
unity. It was a state of perfect unity of consciousness, in 
which there was absolutely no difference between the 
subject and the object, between the ego and Brahman, 
and therefore no process of consciousness. I was not 
awafh of anything whatsoever at this stage. When 
I arose from this state and came back to the plane of 
distinct consciousness, I could however distinguish this 
state from the state of deep sleep and the state of 
being merged in deep Ignorance. It was not, as far I 
could remember or infer afterwards, a state of the 
failing of consciousness, but a state of the fulfilment 
of consciousness, in which consciousness, having attained 
perfect unity with itself, rose above the distinction of 
subject, object and process, upon which individual 
awareness or knowledge depended. According to my 
previous training and disposition, I interpreted it to be 
a state in which I became absolutely one with the 
Infinite Brahman, — I became Truth itself. It was, I 
thought, what is known as Asamprajna'ta Samz'dhi or 
Nirvikalpa Sama'dhi. I attained this state on several 
occasions, though the period of its continuity was on 
no occasion very long. I could stay for longer periods 
in the state of self-realisation and self-enjoyment than 
in this transcendent state. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A Terrible Headache Upsets The Plan 

My programme was to continue my sadhana at the 
Mauni Gufx for a good many years. Practice of deep 
meditation without cessation for a long period is neces* 
sary for assimilating the realised Truth, for turning 
Truth-realisation into the normal nature of the Sadhaka, 
for saturating the entire being of the Sadhaka with the 
knowledge of the identity of the self with Brahman. 
The deep-rooted impression of the reality of the diver- 
sified world of ordinary experience and of the identifi- 
cation of the self with the body and the senses and 
the mind cannot be shaken off by the spiritual experi- 
ence of Truth gained once or twice or several times in 
Sainadhi. This experience has to be enjoyed again and 
again, and the memory of this experience has to be 
brought down through continued practice to the plane 
of normal empirical consciousness in order to root out or 
suppress the previous false impression and to exercise 
its governing influence upon all thoughts, feelings and 
actions. I had, as it was then my conviction, observed 
in the character of my Guru a living example of such 
a nature, — a nature almost wholly saturated with the 
knowledge of Truth and almost incessantly in commu- 
nion with the Infinite and Eternal Self. I had this 
ideal in my mind. It was my earnest desire to be most 
deeply immersed in Truth and to realise the transcen- 
dent Truth in my normal consciousness. I was mentally 
prepared to continue the Sadhana as long as necessary 
for achieving this end. 

22 
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But this was not to be. After only one year’s 
sadhana, in course of which I gained the aforesaid 
experiences, I was physically compelled to leave the 
Mauni Gufa of Mount Abu and to seek refuge elsewhere. 
The readers might have got some vague idea of the 
"hard struggle through which my body and nervous 
system and mind had to pass during this period, the 
formidable obstacles which my nature itself presented 
in the way of my success and the vast amount of energy 
I had to spend for overcoming them. But they could 
not perhaps conceive how lengthened the days and 
nights were when I failed in my repeated attempts 
and suffered from despondency. The days and nights 
were of course shortened when I reached the state of 
calmness and tranquillity, saw the light of Truth and 
enjoyed the bliss of realisation. But these were preceded 
by a period of such strenuous exertions as told awfully 
upon my brain and nervous system. The life I lived 
during that period was abnormal. The mind was always 
active, but this was accompanied neither by necessary 
physical exercise nor by necessary sound sleep "nor by 
proper diet. Before and after taking my meals, I would 
not generally take a moment’s rest, but would be 
engaged in contemplation and meditation. The meal 
also would be taken in a meditative mood. Sometimes 
I would take short naps for an hour or two, and on 
many days and nights I would not have a wink of 
sleep. During the latter part of my Sadhana, I took up 
the vpw not to lie down at all, but when extreme 
fatigue was felt, I would doze in the sitting posture. I 
passed many days and nights without coming out ol 
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the Gufa for a slight movement of the limbs or breath- 
ing of fresh air. All these were heavy taxes upon the 
brain. The strain was too much, when I was most 
fervently struggling for the suppression of the hostile 
thoughts, desires and feelings and was meeting with 
repeated failures. 

I was attacked by a severe headache. It went on 
increasing in severity. It appeared to me that somebody 
was, as it were, striking me on the head with a big 
hammer. Sometimes it seemed that a sharp nail was 
being driven into my brain. When I lost myself in deep 
meditation, when the consciousness of my personal 
physical self was merged in the consciousness of one 
impersonal universal Self, I would for the time being 
feel no pain, but would on the contrary enjoy infinite 
bliss. But when the meditation relaxed and the cons- 
ciousness came down to the normal plane, the pain 
would be unbearable. I made several experiments, but 
got no relief. My hope and desire for continuing the 
practice of deep meditation were frustrated. I had to 
abandon the previous resolution of staying in the Gufa 
for a decade or more and to seek after a remedy for 
the terrible brain-disease. 

As I felt that the pain was not so acute in winter 
as in the hotter seasons, I thought that I might get 
some relief, if I removed to some colder region. Accor- 
dingly I resolved to go to Tibet and to reside there in 
the meditative mood for a number of years. I did not 
however like to break the Vow of silence. I continued 
to be a 31a uni , though I might not observe the vovr 
as strictly as before. 
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I left mount Abu ( 1919 ), At this time I thought 
it unnecessary to put on the black woollen thread with 
the small flute hanging from it, which had been given 
to me by my Guru at the time of my initiation into 
the life of a Sadhu and which I had to wear round my 
neck like a garland as a symbol of the Natha sect. I 
did not like to live exclusively as a member of any 
particular sect. From the very beginning I was against 
cherishing any sectarian mentality and conforming to 
any sectarian habits. But I had the highest admiration 
and reverence and love for my Guru as a perfectly self- 
realised person. I knew that he was inwardly above all 
sectarianism, above all narrowness and bigotry. But as 
he was the head of the Nath-Yogi sect and the manager 
of the Gorakhnath Temple, he had in his outer life to 
conform to the practices of the sect. By his tempera- 
ment he was disinclined to do any violence to the 
customs and manners of the society, in the midst of 
which he lived, though these might have no importance 
to his inward eyes. It was in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the sect that he gave me the garland of woollen 
thread and cut a lock of my hair at the time of my initia- 
tion into the mendicant life. He did not however insist on 
the splitting of my ears and the wearing of rings 
therein. When I took leave of him, he instructed me 
to live like a Paramhansa. Now, a Paramhansa was 
not under any religious obligation to carry on his person 
any sectarian symbol. To whatever sect he might belong, 
he might live like an ordinary Sannyasi without any 
specific dress or sign of his sect. By merely observing 
his appearance, no inference could be made with regard 
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to his sect. This was in accord with my taste. But so 
long I wore the sectarian symbol, chiefly because my 
beloved Guru had given it to me with his own loving 
hand. It had, some advantages also. I was a novice in 
the society of Sadhus. Into the Ashratnas of sadhns or 
the chatfras meant for Sadhus, I could easily introduce 
myself as a bonafide sadhu on the evidence of these 
sectarian symbols. For entering into any congreagation 
and for getting a piece of bread, a sadhu has on many 
occasions to face searching cross-examination. In 
several cases I felt that without the garland as my 
witness I would not have been able to persuade the 
people to believe that I was a disciple of Yogirdj 
Gambhirnath, and hence I would have had to go 
without food. 

Now I felt somewhat confident that I might procure 
my daily bread without relying on the sectarian insignia 
and might therefore move about like a Paramhansa. It 
would not be going against the wishes of my Guru. 
Hence I parted with the woollen garland and the 
small flute and left Mount Abu as a badgeless mendicant. 
Of course I put on the coloured loin-cloth, which was 
the official costume of the Indian sadhus in general, 
and I had also a blanket for serving the purpose of a 
wrapper as well as a bedding. 

As I had a mind to go to some far-off cold place, 
I thought it my duty to pay before my departure a short 
visit to the generous-hearted gentleman, who had done 
so much for providing me with all that I required for 
the incessant practice of deep meditation in such a 
lonely Gufa. Hence I went to Ahmedabad to meet him. 
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But there the pain in my head became very severe. In 
order to rise to a plane of consciousness which the pain 
could not reach, I would try very quickly to be absorbed 
in deep meditation. But sometimes the severity of the 
pain would not allow me to lose myself in meditation, 
and at other times even if I could somehow concentrate 
the attention and transcend the consciousness of the 
physical body, I could not remain long in that state. 
As soon as the bodily consciousness returned, the pain 
would bo terrible. With such a deceased state of the 
body, I was not allowed to take the risk of a long 
journey. The disease of the physical body required a 
physical treatment. I was accordingly placed under the 
•treatment of some emninent physicians. This treatment 
gave me some relief. They expressed their considered 
opinion that the pain was not due to external heat, 
but due to that generated within the brain by excessive 
strain, and that the coldness of climate would not be 
of much help. In accordance with their opinion I 
abandoned the idea of going to Tibet. Feeling a little 
better, I went to the bank of the Narmadd and settled 
at Broach. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Treatment and Sadhana in Several Places 

Whatever pain I might suffer, I could not give up 
meditation, for meditation was now my life. At Broach 
I used to pass almost the whole day in contemplation 
and meditation in a solitary spot of the river-bank 
near the cremation ground and the Railway bridge. 
When I felt hungry, I would go to Chunildl Banatndli 
Das’s house and get food regplarly. After staying there 
for some time, I went to Udaipur ( Marwar ). There I 
lived in a lonely jungle, at a distance of more than a 
mile from the extremity of the town. At night I used 
to enjoy a few hours of sleep on the open ground, 
with wild boars as my neighbours. At that time I used 
to cover my body with only one blanket. I had neither 
any piece of cloth nor any pair pf shoes. One day while 
I was passing through the street, one old Sadhu catch- 
ing hold of my blanket said to me in a pitiable tone, 
“ Last night I have suffered much from exceesive 
cold, — kindly give me the blanket.’’ I was moved by 
his pathetic words. But if I parted with the blanket, 
I would be stark naked and woul,d not be able to go 
to any house for getting my food. Hence I tore my 
blanket into two. halves and gave one half to the poor 
sadhu. At night I found that with the half portion of 
the blanket which I kept for myself, I could not cover 
my body. If I spread it on the ground, my body would 
be chilled by the cold blasts of wind. If I put it over 
the body, the cold surface of the ground would bite my 
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back, I suffered terribly irom cold, passed some sleepless 
nights and at last fell a victim to fever. This compelled 
me to take refuge in the hospital. After a few days 
one Brahmin, who used to prepare food for me in his 
house ( usually so arranged by the authorities ), removed 
me from the hospital and gave me shelter in a garden 
near his house. The fever did not forsake me. Sometimes 
it became very furious, the temperature rose very high, 
and all my bodily organs seemed to be tortured. I felt 
the urgent necessity of systematic treatment as well as 
efficient and tender nursing, 

On that occasion as well as on several other occa- 
sions I became conscious of an inherent weakness of 
my character. I was from my boyhood regarded by 
those who knew me intimately as one equally strong in 
body and mind. I had a robust physique and also an 
indomitable mind. I had the courage to defy all dangers 
and difficulties. When 1 1 became a Sanyasi and got the 
vedantic light, I became all the more fearless. When 
my body was in normal health, my spirit also was 
undaunted. But whenever I fell a prey to any serious 
illness, my mind would become weak, my courage would 
fail, my spirit of independence and fearlessness and 
unconoemedness would forsake me. I would then become 
anxious for getting help from others. I would feel 
strongly the necessity for good treatment and good 
nursing. At such a time I would very much relish that 
somebody with a loving heart should sit by me, take 
proper care of me, supply me with proper medicine 
and diet and so on. I could not on such occasions rely 
on the mercy of God, because the merciful God of the 
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Bhaktas was to me an illusory entity — a product of the 
imagination of the weak-minded sentimental people 
blinded and misguided by Avidya. Nor could I embrace 
the sufferings as the inevitable effects of my past Karma, 
as I had an inborn faith in Purushaka'ra , — in the freedom 
of thought and action, — and in its power to build up 
or modify human destinies. The result was that I would 
exert myself independently as far as my energy allowed 
to overcome whatever difficulties presented themselves 
in my way, and when I felt my energy exhausted, I 
would seek for the help of other sympathetic and capable 
human beings. I should also mention that my sense of 
gratitude towards the persons, who might render the 
most ungrudging services to me and with whose help 
I might tide over any great difficulty, could never 
prevail upon me to adopt anything like a flattering 
attitude towards them, to bend down my will before 
theirs, or to sacrifice my opinions or to soften my 
language in giving expression to them in deference to 
their likes and dislikes. My temperament was always 
unbending. My vedantic conception of the self and the 
world as well as my spiritual experience in Samadhi 
could not remove the above-mentioned weakness of 
my nature or bring about a change in my temperament. 

When at Udaipur I found that my fever was pew 
sistent, I began to consider what place would be most 
suitable for my systematic treatment and nursing. It 
struck me that at Benares my brother-disciple, Bramh* 
chdri Jajneswar ( our beloved Jagd-dd ) had established 
an A’shrama in the name of our Guruji and was condm 
cting it with the monetary aid of Guruji’s lay disciples. 
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Jaga-da was a Bramhchari all his life. From his boy- 
hood he was an earnest aspirant for spiritual advance* 
ment. Before his taking refuge at the feet of Babaji, 
he had learnt some Yogic practice and made some pro- 
gress in that direction. But he was not a man of strong 
physique. On receiving instruction from Babaji, he gave 
up the yogic practices and devoted himself to Japa , 
Vichara and Dhyatia. He was an expert Sevaka, and he 
rendered bodily services with great devotion to Babaji 
during the last few years of his physical existence. 
After Babaji’s Maha'sami'dhi , ho in accordance with 
the wishes of some other fellow-disciples removed some 
of the articles used by Babaji to Benares and established 
an A'shrama at the Ashighat. Upto the last day of his 
bodily life ha was engaged in Guru-seva at this 
ashrama. 

I thought that under the affectionate care of Jaga-da 
I should get good treatment and nursing. Accordingly 
I left for Benares. Jaga-da received me very cordially 
and arranged for my treatment. He did whatever was 
possible for him in that poor Ashrama to give me com- 
fort and restore, my normal health. I recovered from 
the fever and got back my bodily strength. But the 
chronic headache did not leave me. My friends insisted 
on placing me under the treatment of some eminent 
A'yurvedic physician of Bengal. Accordingly I was taken 
to Rdjshdhi and put under the care of the renowned 
Kavirdj Hdrdn Chandra Chakravarti. Having examined 
me carefully for a few days, he made the observation 
that if I continued deep meditation, the disease would 
not be cured and I would turn blind in course of time. 
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I was then a tnaunt , so far as oral conversation was 
concerned. I had to express my mind in writing. I 
informed him that like an opium-eater I was so much 
addicted to meditation that I could not voluntarily dis- 
continue it. I asked him to apply some medicine which 
might bring about a state of swoon or sleep and thereby 
g'ive rest to my brain. He complied with my request. 
He prescribed some medicine, which induced sleep. 
This forced rest had its desired effect, only so far that 
I got temporary relief from pain. But the disease was 
not cured. After some days he made an operation on 
two arteries on the two sides of my forehead and spilt 
some blood. This blood-spilting was a special * feature 
of his treatment. He also prescribed old Ghee to be 
rubbed regularly on the head and directed me to take 
bath daily at 4 a. m. Having dwelt at his house under 
his special care for a fortnight, I left Rajshahi. I was 
then taken by my old friends and brother-disciples to 
Mymensingh, Dacca, Faridpur and Calcutta* Having 
stopped a few days in each of these places, I returned 
to Benares. All the while I was abiding by the instruc- 
tions of the Kaviraj. I got some relief from the pain. 

I then went back to Broach. From Broach 1 
retired to Manar, — a locality twelve miles from Broach 
and just on the bank of the Narmada, not far from 
the place where the wide river runs into the ocean. It 

* While 1 was at Faridpur I saw Prabhu .Tagatbandhn 
lying on a bed seriously attacked by a severe type of para- 
lysis resulted from his shutting up in a cottage for a long 
period. 
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was a very lonely place. A small grass-hut was tem- 
porarily constructed for my residence. There were three 
villages on three sides of the place, and each was at a 
distance of about a mile from it. Here I obtained a 
tiny little boat without any covering, which was used 
for carrying grass in the day-time and left anchored at 
night in the river in the proximity of my hut. During 
the time of in-flow of water from the sea the boat 
floated almost in mid-river. For the enjoyment 
of the sweet breeze of the open river as well as for 
the avoidance of the company of snakes and mosquitoes, 
I made the little boat my night-residence. The boat 
had not »room enough within it for my lying at full 
length. Still I remained happily there. The cool and 
tender breeze blowing in from the open sea, 'the soft 
and broad breast of the Narmada and the starry Arma- 
ment over the head had a soothing effect upon my 
brain. I passed the days and nights in meditation, for 
that was my only occupation there. I was still using 
medicine. But no medicine was available in that lonely 

quarter. I could not therefore stay on very long there, 
and had to return to Broach. 

At Broach there was proper arrangement for food, 
medicine and everything that I might require. I lived 
there for some time without any inconvenience. But one 
day while I was taking a walk, the thought arose in 
my mind all on a sudden that I must leave the place 
immediately. That very instant I hastened to the station 
and got entrance into the next available train without 
any ticket. I had no fixed destination. The train was 
bound for Bombay. While being carried by the train 
I made up my mind to go to some place on the bank 
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of the Krishnd. I reached Bombay at about io P. M. 

I got a piece of paper from some shop and wrote down 
in Hindi a few words asking for information about the 
G. I. P. station, wherefrom the trains for Poona should 
start. I intentionally did not write in English, for I 
feared that it might rouse some suspicion in the minds 
of the people with regard to my nationality and the 
motive of my travelling in the garb of a Sadhu. 
English-knowing Bengali young men touring in the 
Sannyasi-dress were in those days generally looked upon 
with suspicion by the Police and the people in all the 
provinces. Being a mauni I could not talk. I tried to 
show the piece of paper to several persons, but they 
fled from me, I knew not why. Some others, whom I 
approached, exhibited an attitude of negligence or 
defiance, I found how difficult it was for a mauni to 
travel, especially in unknown places. However, after 
experiencing a good deal of trouble and vexation, I got 
some assistance from a drunkard. When I showed the 
paper to him, he took pity on me and gave me direc- 
tions as to the G. I. P. station. He offered me one anna 
for tram-fare, but this I refused to accept. Then he 
somehow managed to send me to the station. There- 
from I took the train, travelled without ticket, and 
reached the Krishnd-Saugam Mdhuli. 

For three days I had practically to go without food. 
Nobody came forward with any offering of food and I 
had resolved not to approach anyone with the begging 
bowl for it. I selected a site and sat down in medita- 
tion. I took rest for a little while at night and the 
whole day and the major portion of £he night I passed 
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in communion with my inner self. The. body became 
weak. Seeing me passing my days in a lonely spot 
without meals, two urchins, ten or twelve years in age, 
sons of a goldsmith, were moved by compassion and 
managed to get some scanty food and offered it to me. 
Though the food was altogether insufficient to satisfy 
my hunger and strengthen my body, I was delighted 
with their noble effort. After three days had elapsed, 
the attention of the local Brahmins was drawn towards 
me and they arranged for my daily bread. I went on 
merrily with my meditation. 

While staying there. I received from an unknown 
gentleman of Satara a small chit containing some ques- 
tions on vedantic topics. I wrote down the answers 
and sent them with the bearer of the chit. Having got 
the answers, the gentleman came to see me at 4 a. m. 
and requested the favour of my residing at his house 
at Satara for a few days. After some months I left the 
Krishnd-bank and went to Satara on my way to 
Benares. The gentleman was very hospitable to me. He 
requested me again and again to pay a visit to his 
Guru, Swami Siddhdrudha, of whom he spoke , very 
highly. Swamiji was described as a srtfkv ( well-versed 
in Scriptures ), as wo Pits < realiser of Truth ) and as a 
great ftp** ( endowed with miraculous psychic powers ). 
Swamiji was residing at Hubli. I felt inclined 
to see him. Accordingly I changed the programme and 
went to Hubli. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Swa'mi Siddha'rudha and Dada'ji Dhuniwa'Ila' 

I reached Hubli station at sunset. Swamiji’s 
A'shramx was about a mile from the station. I went 
direct to the Ashram t and saw the Swami. He appeared 
to be a venerable old saintly man, about 80 years old. 
I found him encircled by some two hundred admirers. 
He put to me a few questions, to which on account of 
my vow of silence I could give no reply. He found out 
that I was a mauni and without further questions he 
asked me to take a seat. The old Sadhu presented 
plenty of sweet-meats before nje and affectionately 
asked me to make use of them then and there. I 
complied. 

I found there some Pandit explaining Yoga-Va'shi* 
shtha to the assembly and Swamiji occasionally clearing 
the abstruse points. Next morning I found an attend 
dance of about forty persons, the Pandit explaining 
Brahma-sutras and Swamiji supplementing. Swamiji 
had a systematic programme for giving lessons to his 
followers. The morning-class was for specially earnest 
students and the evening-congregation was for the 
people in general. Swamiji’s manners were very sweet 
and attractive, and his mode of explanation was very 
lucid and impressive. 

I was attracted by his personality and erudition^ I 
thought within myself that my vow of silence was taken 
for my benefit, and that if on any occasion by breaking 
the vow I could derive greater intellectual and spiritual 
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benefit, I should not deprive myself of it for the sake 
of the vow. I made up my mind to talk with Swamiji 
and take lessons from him. I put down on a piece of 
paper that if Swamiji should grant me private interviews 
and allow me to talk with him alone, I would like to 
forgo the vow. He agreed. Some follower of Swamiji 
ushered me to his presence, when he was sitting alone. 
I put to him a few questions on Vedanta. He answered 
them to my satisfaction. 

My programme had been to stop there for a day 
or two. Now I changed my mind. I wanted to stay 
longer and Swamiji approved of it. I attended the 
morning-class and raised problems which were very 
much liked by Swamiji and solved by him. Swamiji 
told me, “ Well, you should put such questions every- 
day, and these people who do not know how to raise 
subtle problems will be profited by them.” My questions 
would arouse his enthusiasm, and he would answer them 
with great delight in his usual simple clear and lucid 
style. I would not speak to anyone except Swamiji, 
and with him also my talk was confined to the 
morning-class. 

I remember to have had on one occasion a contro- 
versy between Swamiji and myself. Swamiji asserted,— 
“ God’s grace should be recognised along with the Law 
of Karma,*’ My point was, — •* If you accept the Law 
of Karma, you cannot consistently believe in the Divine 
grace.” Swamiji replied ” God’s grace is like air or fire. 
Air is present everywhere; some can make use of it in 
one way, and some in another way, some may contrive 
to get. more of it and some may get less. Here they 
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have to depend upon Karma. Fire is blazing somewhere; 
some may remain at a distance and may not enjoy its 
warmth; some may advance near it and be relieved 
from cold. Here air or lire is not the product of Karma 5 
but to utilize it for one’s benefit, one has to rely on 
Karma. That is also the case with Divine grace, I 
objected “ Swamiji, you have to prove the truth of the 
Divine Grace and what lias to be proved cannot be 
taken for granted. We assume the Law of Karma. Here 
the question is — Is there a uniformity between actions 
and their fruits ? If the same actions are uniformly 
followed by the same consequences in accordance with 
the Law, there is no room for the grace of God or for 
any supernatural interference. If this uniformity be 
absent, whether due to the Divine Grace or to any kind 
of supernatural interference, the Law of Karma fails. 
In that case the Divine Will alone may be regarded as 
the sole cause of the enjoyments and sufferings of the 
creatures. But that would mean partiality and cruelty 
on the part of God. The examples of air and fire are 
of no avail. They are objects of our experience and 
they are what they are, having neither grace nor cruelty, 
having no concern with how the people profit by or 
suffer from them. Profiting or suffering follows uniformly 
from the actions of men. Here the Law of Karma 
alone is sufficient to account for their happiness and 
misery. How can Divine Grace be proved ? It is neither 
an object of our direct experience nor necessary for 
explaining the courses of our destiny 

Swamiji cited another example. He said “ In the 
swayambara' sabha' ( a congregation in which a girl is 
23 
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to choose her husband from among the suitors present ) 
aU the persons have assembled for the same object, 
and each of them desires to have the girL Here their 
Iiartnat are of the same nature. But only one person 
gets the girl, viz, he whom the girl chooses. Thus 
inspite of similar endeavours, success in life depends 
upon the Grace of God.-’ I retorted. “ This appears to 
be a palpable violation of the Law of Karma. The 
conclusion from this analogy would be that success or 
unsuccess is not the result of actions at all, but that 
of the arbitrary choice or will of God. Further, the 
Swayambara-girl has her likes and dislikes, which deter- 
mine her choice. Some girls have a high admiration for 
heroism, some have a stronger attraction for beauty, 
some have a still stronger ambition for wealth, so on. 
A girl’s choice is influenced by her peculiar mentality 
as well as by the reports she gets about the acquisitions 
of the suitors present. But God cannot be supposed to 
be guided by such likes and dislikes, — by His attraction 
for certain objects and abhorrence of others. The 
example is therefore not to the point. Moreover, if God 
acts according to the Karma of the creatures, His 
freedom is curtailed and his Grace becomes meaningless. 
If He be merely a dispenser of justice, i. e. an impartial 
executor of the law of karma. He cannot afford to be 
either merciful or cruel. He cannot be supposed to have 
the freedom of conferring any blessings upon anybody 
in excess of what he deserves by virtue of his own 
Karma, nor the freedom to deny to any person what 
he deserves. In that view of the case, the law of Karma 
alone may be accepted as sufficient for explaining the 
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differences of our enjoyments and sufferings and the 
agency of God would be unnecessary. On the other 
hand if He showers His blessings upon particular crea- 
tures in disregard of their actions, the Law of Karma 
is defied and people cannot have faith in the merits 
•or demerits of their virtuous or vicious deeds. The 
moral code would then be useless. Even if it be supposed 
that God in His mercy lessens the severity of the pain- 
ful-results of vicious actions and bestows blessings 
upon the virtuous people in excess of their merits, 
then also the Law of Karma is falsified. Thus the 
Divine Grace is inconsistent with Law of Karma. 

I got no satisfactory solution of this problem from 
him or from anybody else thereafter. However, charmed 
by Swamiji’s sweet behaviour, I stayed there for one 
month. On the eve of my departure, he affectionately 
touched my shoulders and gave me a piece of advice 
full of kindness and sympathy for the poor ignorant 
simple-minded well-meaning people of the country. He 
said ** When you impart instruction to the people, please 
have a kind and sympathetic consideration for the poor 
souls not endowed with intelligence enough for under- 
standing abstruse truths”. His words touched my heart. 
I could understand what led the religious teachers with 
deeply logical and philosophical insight to make co/n- 
promises with popular thoughts, sentiments and prac- 
tices and to participate in the rituals and observances 
of the lower orders of their countrymen. I could not 
however persuade myself in actual practice to accept 
his advice in toto. I thought that these high-minded 
religious teachers were in many cases led astray by 
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their wide sympathy and kindness into giving undue 
indulgence to the superstitious ideas and vitiated tastes 
of the ignorant people and thereby doing positive injury 
to them. The moral, spiritual and intellectual superiority 
of these teachers gave them power and authority to 
mould the life and thought and feeling of the piety- 
seeking saint-adoring soft-hearted simple-minded ordi- 
nary people of this great country. But unfortunately 
instead of exercising their influence for guiding these 
people in the direction of what they themselves knew to 
be really true and good and noble and to be permanently 
elevating to the country as a whole, they often pam- 
pered the crude thoughts and vitiated tastes of these 
people and gave these ignorant folks the false impression 
that they were moving in the right path. I found 
•myself temperamentally unfit to follow the advice and 
example of these soft-hearted religious teachers. I never 
took the responsibility of a religious teacher. But when 
anybody came to seek my advice, I would always 
freely express my opinion without looking to their 
sentiments and pre-conceived ideas. Thereby I often 
wounded the feelings of many pious men, but I could 
not help it. 

It had been my programme to go to Benares from 
Hubli. But at the time of departure it struck me that 
when I proceeded so far southward, I should not take 
a northern turn without paying a visit to Rdmeshwara.. 
I reached Rameshwara — a mauni, without a single pice 
in my pocket. There I had to suffer immense trouble, 
particularly in the matter of food. I went to one place 
in expectation of some thing to eat. The people there 
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merrily asked me to pass on to some other place. 
Therefrom I was forcibly driven out to seek refuge at 
another. From this place also I was turned out. Thus 
for a morsel of bread I had to run like a dog from 
door to door, to be cruelly hunted out from each door 
by the religion-loving inhabitants of the sacred tirtha. 
I saw Rameshwara, —the Lord mythologically said to 
have been worshipped by Rdmachandra. The Lord did 
not reveal Himself to my eyes as any thing more than 
a small black piece of stone. As I had no feeling of 
Bhakti ( devotion ) for the piece of stone, I could not 
persuade myself to bow down before it. I only viewed 
it from a distance. 

From Rameshwara I turned back to Madras and 
stopped for a week at the Rama Krishna Mission. 
There I felt inclined to go to Nasik and plunge myself 
again into meditation at the Tspobana. Accordingly I 
reached Nasik, only to find that Kumbha mela had 
assembled there and that Tapobana, which I had 
expected to be a place of solitude, was densely popu- 
lated by Sadhus of various denominations. I was dis- 
appointed. Next day I left Nasik and started for Benares. 
In all these travels I could buy no ticket, because I 
was penniless. When the train was about to pass by 
Gudurwada (near Jubbalpore) one Sadhu travelling in the 
same compartment with me told me that about fourteen 
miles from the nearest station on the bank of the 
Narmada lived an extraordinary Siddha Maha'purusha, 
whose equal could be scarcely found in the whole of 
India. Immediately I felt an inquisitiveness to have a 
sight of the great Maha'tma and alighted at the 
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Gudurvada Station. The Sadhu also followed me* We 
two walked on foot to the Mahatma’s place. He was 
known by the name of Ddddji Dhuniwdlld. He had no 
Ashrama of his own. I found Dadaji surrounded by 
many persons who used to assemble there every day. 
Dadaji was stark naked. He sat by the side of a fire- 
place ( dhuni ). Three of his disciples including one 
Mahomedan, were also naked and sat near him. I joined 
the party. I was also naked, though I covered my body 
with a blanket. Sometimes Dadaji used to feed me 
affectionately with his own hand along with Chota-dada, 
the Mahomedan disciple and another Bengali disciple. 
I saw him some times singing, sometimes dancing, 
sometimes beating people nearby and sometimes making 
obscene gestures. Never did I find him sitting calmly 
or meditating. When anybody put any question to him, 
he would not generally answer, or if he happened to 
give any answer at all, he would utter something which 
was unintelligible or which had no connection with the 
topic. The special features which l noticed in his 
behaviour were that he did not care for the feelings 
or opinions of anybody, rich or poor, influential or 
uninfluential, that he had no attraction for money and 
did not keep a single penny with him, and that he 
attached little value to the things which are ordinarily 
regarded as very precious, such as high-priced clothes 
which he sometimes burnt in the Dhuni . When he 
began to beat the people, he did not discriminate 
between men of high position and men of no position, 
between his admirers and those who occasionally came 
to see him. I did not find any occult power in him* 
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I marked some points of difference between Dadaji 
and Swami Sidharudha, both of whom were very highly 
respected by their admireres and t~th of whom were 
regarded as Siddha Mahalmas. Swamiji amasses money, 
while Dadaji has no concern about money; so Swamiji 
cannot behave with the rich and the poor in the same 
manner, while Dadaji makes no distinction between 
them. Swamiji collects rich clothes, while Dadaji burns 
them to ashes. Swamiji carefully answers the questions 
put to him, Dadaji does not. Swamiji seems to have a 
desire for name and fame, while Dadaji seems not to 
care a fig for it. Swamiji sits calm and quiet and has 
a meditative mood, while Dadaji appears to be restless. 
Swamiji's manners are very sweet and enchanting, 
while Dadaji’s manners are rough and sometimes revolt- 
ing to our sense of decency. Swamiji is surrounded by 
people who are interested in religious discourses and 
devotional practices which continue in his Ashrama 
almost continually from 4 a. m. to 10 p. m.; while 
Dadaji is generally surrounded by people who expect 
from the merciful exercise of his supposed supernatural 
powers such worldly gains as wealth, children, recovery 
from disease, success in litigation etc. 



CHAPTER XX 

With Some Noble Souls at Benares 

I stayed in Dadaji’s Ashrama for five days and 
then started for Benares. At Benares I put up at the 
Ashighat Ashrama and was under the treatment of a 
renowned Homoeopath (Kali Babu ). He also like many 
other physicians concluded that deep and continued 
meditation was the cause of my head-disease and he 
advised me to divert my attention to some other objects 
in order to get relief from the acute pain. On account 
of my vow of silence I could not fully and clearly 
express my ideas to the doctor. I therefore thought it 
prudent now to abandon the vow. Thus the period of 
my Mauna ( silence ) which began at the J\lanni Gufa 
of Mt. Abu terminated at Benares after two years. 

On this occasion I came in contact with four 
persons oi note. One was Pandit Swami of Dandi Math. 
( Ashighat ). 1 had discussions with him on several 
vedantic topics. I often used to go to the venerable old 
Shastri, Anantardm, the teacher of the famous saint, 
Bhdskardnanda. 1 put various questions to him and 
learnt from him many subtle logical processes for the 
establishment of Vedantic doctrines. Sadhu Magnirdm 
was another saint, whose company was very enjoyable 
to me. I was highly impressed by his mode of life. He 
was always in a meditative mood. In his earlier days 
he had been reputed as a great scholar of Indian Philo- 
sophy. But in his later life he gave up scholarship and 
devoted himself to meditation. He spoke very few 
words and these were always very weighty. The fourth 
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notable person whom I went to see now and then was 
Harihar Baba. Though almost illiterate and without any 
philosophical training, he was very sincere and fujl of 
contenment. He was wholly naked and lived under the 
open sky on the bank of the Ganges. His manners were 
sweet, but scarcely did he instruct the persons who 
came to see him. I liked to see him. 

I had long and intimate acquaintance with Swami 
Turiydnand, a direct disciple of Sri Rama Krishna. I 
held him in high esteem. He was a Vedantic scholar 
as well as a Bhakta ( devotee ). He was now residing 
at the Ramakrishna Sevdsram, Benares. I used to go 
there to enjoy his company now and then. One day I 
went to him with Nibrittinath and had an interesting 
discussion with him on the relative value of Jnana 
( knowledge ) and Bhakii ( devotion ). Swamiji explained 
in his own characteristic way that Jnana and Bhakti 
are two stand-points from which the Ultimate Reality- 
Brahman-mav be viewed and realised, and both of 
them are equally true. In support of his assertion he 
quoted a well-known sloka , said to have been addressed 
by Hanumdn to Lord Ramachandra, whom Hanuman 
worshipped as the embodiment of the Ultimate Reality. 
The sloka means, — “ From the view-point of the body 
( i. e. viewed as an embodied creature ) I am your 
servant ( Da'sa ), viewed as a fiinite spirit ( Jiva )» I 
am your part ( Amsha ). But really you and I are 
identical. This is my firm conviction.” 

I protested against Swam iji’s view as to the equality 
of Jnana and Bhakti and also against his interpretation 
of the sloka. My contention this. All forms of 
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Sadhana are resorted to with the purpose of emancipa- 
tion from bondage and sorrow. But what are bondage 
and sorrow due to ? They are due to the false identi- 
fication of the self with the gross and the subtle bodies 
and its false relation with the objects of sensuous and 
mental experience. The self falsely identifies itself with 
the body and the mind, and suffers from the limitations 
and modifications and vicissitudes of the body and the 
mind which it ascribes to itself. If this is admitted, 
bondage and sorrow must be regarded as due to igno- 
rance, — ignorance about the true nature of the self, — 
ignorance of the absolute identity of the self with the 
eternally pure free blissful changeless, differenceless, infi- 
nite, self-luminous Being-Consciousness, Brahman. If the 
illusory bondage and sorrow are to be got rid of, this 
false identification of the self with the body and the 
mind must be destroyed and therefore the ignorance 
must be destroyed. There is and can be no other direct 
means to emancipation from bondage and sorrow. True 
knowledge alone can destroy ignorance; the realisation 
of the true character of the self, i e. the self’s identity 
with Brahman can alone cut at the root of the self’s 
illusory self-identification with the not-self. 

Thus we must admit that true knowledge of the 
infinite eternal changeless unrelated unconditional cha- 
racter of the self is the sole means to absolute delive- 
rance from all bondage and sorrow. Now what is the 
place of Bhakti as a form of Sadhana ? What does the 
Bhakti-standpoint imply ? Is not Bhaki essentially based 
on the sense of difference between the self and Brah- 
man ? Does it not take*for granted that the self is 
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finite, while Brahman is infinite, that the self is with 
limited knowledge and power, while Brahman is Omnis- 
cient and Omnipotent, that the self is under the domi- 
nation of Maya, while Brahman is the Lord of Maya? 
We have seen that this apparent finitude of the self, 
its apparent limitation of knowledge and power, its 
being under the influence of the worldly forces,— all 
these are due to Ignorance. Ignorance is the mother of 
its sense of difference from Brahman. Hence it must be 
admitted that Bhakti, instead of destroying Ignorance, 
rather cherishes it. What appears as real through the 
veil of Ignorance is accepted as ultimately real by 
Bhakti. Bhakti, therefore, may be regarded as a child 
of Ignorance, though it may be a very beautiful and 
lovely child. Bhakti, as a form of Sadhana, may help 
us in the purification of our body and mind. Love and 
devotion to the Divine Personality ( though this concep- 
tion of Personality is itself the product of Ignorance ) 
may ennoble and sweeten our character and divert our 
mind from the degrading attachments to and desires 
for the gross objects of sensuous enjoyment. Faith in 
the Divine Love and Mercy and Justice may give 

temporary solace to our mind in the midst of adversi- 
ties. But the Bhakti-standpoint itself being the product 

of Ignorance, it cannot destroy Ignorance. It does not 
even tend to give us true knowledge, — to reveal to us 
the identity of the self and Brahman, — without which 
ultimate deliverance from bondage and sorrow is impos- 
sible. How then can Bhakti claim to occupy the same 

seat of honour with Jnana ? How can it be maintained 
that the two view-points are equally true ? Gan even 

the highest and noblest view-point of Ignorance be 
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regarded as equally true with the view-point of true 
knowledge ? 

I further asserted that the slokz cited by Swamijee 
did also support my contention. The sloka says that 
from the view-point of the body ( Delia dristya 1 ) Brah- 
man is the Lord and the Jiva is His servant, and from 
the stand-point of the apparent finitude of the Jiva 
( Jtva-buddhya 9 ) Brahman is the Whole and the Jiva is 
His part; but in reality ( vastutastu ) the Jiva is iden- 
tical with Brahman. Here it is admitted that the first 
two view-points are not real, while the third view- point 
only is real. When the self identifies itself with the 
body, Brahman is conceived as the Lord; when it iden- 
tifies itself with the mind ( Antahkxrana ) and thinks 
itself limited, then it conceives itself as a part of the 
Infinite. But identification of the self with the body or 
the mind is not based on truth, but is false and illusory, 
due to Ignorance. The truth is, as the sloka says, the 
identity of the self withBrahman, i. e. infinity, eternity, 
changelessness, attributelessness, self-existence, self- 
completeness, self-luminosity, non-duality of the seif. 
The sloka therefore evidently implies that the realisa- 
tion of this truth is the highest ideal of life. That rs 
to say, Jnana alone can lead to the ultimate goal of 
human life and is the supreme form of Sadhana . Bhakti 
is useful only so long as Dehzbuddhi and Jivahuddhi, 
which are born of Ignorance, are cherished. 

Swarniji, as a follower of Adviata Vedanta, could 
not refute my contention. He took my repudiation of 
his spirit of compromise in a sportive manner. Turning 
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to Nibiittinath, he smilingly exclaimed, ‘‘ See how he 
explains his point of view ! ” 

Turning toward me Swamijee pleasantly said — 

" Yes, you have logically and forcibly exposed your 
standpoint, i. e. the standpoint of Jnana. Here you have 
quite reasonably assigned a subordinate position to 
Bhakci. But the whole problem may be viewed in a 
different light from the Bhakti standpoint. You have 
rightly said that Ignorance is the source of bondage 
and sorrow, and that this Ignorance, so far as the 
individual Jivas are concerned, consists in the illusory 
identification of the self with the gross and the subtle 
bodies. But what is the source of this Ignorance ? You 
cannot assign any source to it and hence speak of it 
as inexplicable, as neither-real-non-unreal, as without 
beginning hi time, but still capable of being destroyed 
in time by the effort of the Jiva through the attain- 
ment of true knowledge. Don’t you see that in such 
statements you go beyond what your logic strictly justi- 
fies you in asserting ? Whenever a Jiva becomes cons- 
cious of himself, he finds himself within the domain of 
Ignorance; he does not create Ignorance, he cannot 
find out any cause of his Ignorance, he can never dis- 
cover that his Ignorance is the product or effect of 
anything. How can he possibly destroy or get rid of 
such Ignorance by dint of any effort of his own. The 
general law is that what is produced can be destroyed, 
and what has no origination cannot have any destruc- 
tion. When you assert, from the standpoint of Jnana, 
the possibility of the destruction of beginningless and 
causeless Ignorance by the effort of the Jiva, don’t you 
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contradict this law ? Can you ever adequately explain 
how the produced knowledge of a Jiva can destroy the 
unproduced Ignorance from which his jivahood has 
originated ? Again, from the viewpoint of our actual 
experience we cannot but recognise the reality of all 
bondage and sorrow, which, as you say, are the products 
of Ignorance. Hence Ignorance must be conceived to be 
as much real entity as we ourselves with our bondage 
and sorrow are. When you describe Ignorance as neither 
real-nor-unreal, you apply an extralogical category to 
explain the nature of an entity whose existence you 
cannot deny. Do not all these indicate that when we 
proceed logically to solve any ultimate problem, we 
finally arrive at a position at which strictly logical 
explanation fails. This is perhaps the fate of all logical 
speculation. Consequently at that stage there is always 
room for difference of viewpoints. From the Bhakti- 
standpoint it is held that this Ignorance which is the 
source of our bondage and sorrow from which we aspire 
after emancipating ourselves, is though without begin- 
ning in time, to be recognised as of the nature of an 
effect, in as much as it is a manifestation of the crea- 
tive will of Brahman. Brahman, according to this 
viewpoint, being the ultimate Reality, must, by Himself, 
furnish an adequate explanation of all that exists and 
all that we can possibly experience as real in our 
knowledge. As the sole ground of this universe of cons- 
cious and unconscious individual beings, Brahman must, 
according to this view, be regarded as the Supreme 
Personal Being endowed with infinite powers and quali- 
ties. It is by reference to this Brahman that we must 
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explain our beginningless Ignorance as well. Hence the 
Bhakti-schools hold that Ignorance, instead of being 
regarded as an inexplicable neither-real-nor-unreal 
entity, ought more properly be conceived as one of the 
forms of self-expression of Brahman. In that view of 
the case it is Brahman who is the real Ground of real 
Ignorance, and it is Brahman again Who has the 
inherent power to destroy Ignorance or to emancipate 
the jivas from the domain of Ignorance. This power of 
Brahman to destroy Ignorance in particular cases and 
to emancipate Jivas from bondage and sorrow produced 
from Ignorance, is called by the Bhaktas Divine Grace. 
Accordingly, when the Bhaktas seek for deliverance 
from bondage and sorrow, they do not rely upon their 
independent efforts ( i. c. their own Sadhana ), because 
these efforts themselves and even the knowledge that 
may be attained through these efforts, imply the pre- 
sence of Ignorance at the root. They, therefore, appeal 
to and pray for the mercy or grace of Brahman. Brah- 
man being eternally transcendent of Ignorance and the 
sole Ground of Ignorance, can at His will destroy 
Ignorance or deliver the Bhaktas from Ignorance. Their 
Sadhana, accordingly, consists in so disciplining their 
thoughts, desires and feelings and concentrating their 
energy as to become worthy of the Divine Grace. They 
agree with the advocates of Jnana that true knowledge 
about the essential supra-corporeal spiritual character of 
the Self is necessary for deliverance from Ignorance— 
from the illusory identification between the Self and 
the bodies. But such knowledge, they hold, can be 
attained only through the Grace of Brahman, since 
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Jiva’s knowledge, however advanced and refined, must 
necessarily imply the presence of Ignorance at its root. 
They, therefore, practise Jnana as a factor in their 
Bhakti-Sadhana. They try to get rid of all kinds of 
superstitions and errors and illusions, in so far as they 
can be detected and destroyed by their intellectual 
knowledge. But for ultimate deliverance from the root- 
ignorance, they, consistently with their viewpoint, rely 
upon the mercy of the Divine. 

u You may, however, raise such pertinent questions 
as,— why should Brahman originally create such Igno- 
rance and put His eternal spiritual p'arts ( jivas ) under 
its dominion, why should He inflict such diverse kinds 
of restraints and sufferings upon these Jivas, why should 
He, at any stage of their struggles within the world 
of Ignorance, awaken in them a yearning for emancipa- 
tion from this Ignorance, why should He, after leading 
them to various kinds of trials and difficulties, bestow 
mercy upon them and deliver them from Ignorance and 
bondage, why should He be cruel with respect to many 
Jivas and be merciful with respect to a few and that 
also in particular stages of their mundane journey, etc. 
etc. I may frankly tell you that such questions do not 
admit of rationally satisfactory answers. The Bkaktas 
also virtually admit this when they speak of Lila 1 or the 
sportive self-expression of the Divine. They confess 
that inscrutable are the ways of the self-manifestations 
of the Power of Brahman. Here you may see that there 
is a meeting ground of the two schools of thought 
with regard to the ultimate explanation of the mysteri^ 
ous order of the universe. What the advocates of Jnana 
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speak of as inexplicable in terms of any recognised 
categories is described by the Bhakti-school as the 
inscrutable manifestation of the incomprehensible Power 
of Brahman. Both of them confess their incapacity to 
solve the ultimate problems. But the urge of their 
intellectual, moral and spiritual nature compels them 
to seek for the Truth, and each of them adopts a par- 
ticular viewpoint and regulates his intellectual, moral 
and spiritual life in accordance with it. Hence there is 
no use in wrangling logically with regard to the ultimate 
character of the Truth, — attempting to prove the 
absolute validity of any particular viewpoint by vanqui- 
shing all others. It is more reasonable, I think, to remain 
conscious of the limitations of our intellectual power, 
to regulate our life sincerely and earnestly in accordance 
with the viewpoint which may appeal to our mind and 
heart and to be tolerant of and respectful towards all 
other viewpoints and all other ways of life. 

“ Let me further add that so far as I have got 
entrance into the spirit of Vedanta, I find no incompa- 
tibility between Bhakti-Sadhana and Jnana-Sadhana 
side by side. Brahman, as essentially the transcendent 
substratum of Maya or Cosmic Ignorance, is eternally 
attributeless, inactive, impersonal, Existence-Conscious- 
ness. This Maya or Ignorance being not an independent 
self-existent reality like Brahman, it does not in any 
way affect the non-duality of Brahman. But the pheno- 
menal existence of Maya or Cosmic Ignorance is admitted 
to be co-eternal with Brahman. Accordingly Brahman 
has also been conceived as eternally conditioned or 
qualified by this Maya or Cosmic Ignorance. Thus from 

24 
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the absolute point of view Brahman is eternally uncon- 
ditioned by Maya, and from the phenomenal point of 
view Brahman is eternally conditioned by Maya. In the 
former aspect Brahman is eternally Nirguna ( attribute- 
less ) Niskriya ( actionless ) and impersonal, and in the 
latter aspect Brahman is eternally Saguna ( with attri- 
butes ) Sakriya ( active ) and personal. A true follower 
of Vedanta does and ought to accept both these aspects 
of Brahman, and he practises Jnana by keeping the 
former aspect in view and Bhakti by keeping the latter 
aspect in view. When he practises deep contemplation 
and meditation he concentrates his attention upon the 
Nirguna aspect of Brahman and thinks of the essential 
identity between his ownself and Brahman. He then 
becomes or tries to become wholly indifferent to the 
existence of Maya or Cosmic Ignorance. But in other 
stages and particularly when he lives in normal life, he 
is conscious of the presence of Maya as the source of 
the world-order and thinks of Brahman as conditioned 
by Maya and hence as the Lord of this world-order. 
At such stages he being conscious of himself as an 
individual jiva dwelling within the world of Maya, and 
Brahman being conceived as the sole Lord of this 
world of Maya, he naturally bows down to Him and 
practises devotion ( Bhakti ) in relation to Him. Accord- 
ingly Jaana-Sadhana and Bhakti-Sadhana advance side 
by side in the life of a Sadhaka who accepts Vedanta 
as a whole.’’ 

I listened to the discourse of Swami .Turiyanand 
with respectful attention which his advanced age, wide 
erudition and disciplined character commanded. His 
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treatment of the problem was quite in keeping with 
his discipleship of the great Saint of Dakhineshwar, 
Sri Ramkrishna Paramahansa. who is generally regarded 
as a prophet of the doctrine of the Harmony of Faiths. 
I, however, could not accept what he said in toto. My 
mind was then fascinated by the logic of Vedanta, 
and it rejected whatever was found insupportable by 
this logic. 

First of all, I was not convinced that the Vedantic 
Logic failed to solve the ultimate problems just in the 
same way as the other systems of philosophy and was 
therefore on the same level with them. It was my con- 
viction that Vedanta established its own position by 
logically refuting the arguments of all other rival 
systems. It assumed just as much as logical necessity 
compelled it to do and nothing more. Thus Vedanta 
confessed that no logically unassailable causal explana- 
tion could be produced for the world-order which is 
actually experienced. It arrived at the notion of Nirguna 
Brahman as witness-consciousness, because it was led 
to it necessarily through the analysis of the nature of 
knowledge, which nobody could possibly deny. Brahman, 
as the real cause, either material or efficient, of the cosmic 
process, could not be logically established, and it there- 
fore boldly denied any such causal relation between 
Brahman and the world of diversities. The inexplicable 
character of the objective universe as well as of, its 
ultimate cause did not merely mean that they were 
incapable of being adequately explained 'or described by 
the finite human mind; but it was a positive conclusion 
which was logically arrived at through the analysis of 
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the nature of the objects of our knowledge as well as 
of their ultimate cause. According to Vedanta the term 
‘inexplicable’ and “ neither-real-nor-unreal ” were not 
negative terms having only negative significance, but 
they were positive categories with positive meanings. 
The term “real’’ meant what could never be unreal at 
any time and hence what could never have any begin- 
ning or end, what must be eternal and above time, 
what could not admit of any change or transformation. 
The true Reality must therefore be a changeless self- 
existent entity above all conditions of time and space. 
The objects of our experience being found to be subject 
to the conditions of time and space, having origination, 
transformation and destruction, do not satisfy the true 
meaning of Reality, All the objects of this world of 
experience are found to be unreal before their origina- 
tion and after their destruction, they are not found to 
be exactly of the same character throughout their 
period of appearance, the nature of each of them is 
conditioned by its relation to other objects. The only 
factor which we find in all their changing appearances 
is Existence which therefore can be regarded as real 
in the true sense of the term. On the other hand, these 
objects cannot be described as absolutelly unreal in the 
sense of altogether non-existent, in as much as they 
appear as existent in our actual experience. Hence a 
category, intermediate between real and unreal, between 
absolutely existent and absolutely non-existent must 
be admitted as logically necessary for describing the 
nature of all the objects of actual and possible experi- 
ence, constituting the objective world. Accordingly, the 
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category neither-real-nor-unreal is admitted by Vedantic 
logic as a positive logical category. The term “inexpli- 
cable’* also has the same significance. Now, in the 
domain of our rational explanation, the cause and its 
effect are recognised as belonging to the same plane of 
existence. Hence the category which is to be applied 
to describe the nature of the world of effects should be 
likewise applicable to its ultimate material cause. On 
this ground the Vedantists are logically justified in 
asseiting that the ultimate material cause of this world 
must, like the world itself, be a phenomenal reality, 
which is logically to be characterised as neither-real- 
not-unreal and inexplicable. 

Again, a phenomenal reality being not self-existent, 
logically demands a self-existent Reality ( which alone 
can bo called real in the true logical sense of the term ) 
as its substratum, by the existence of which it exists 
and by the luminosity of which it is revealed as existent. 
Accordingly, Vedanta quite legitimately assumes that 
the transcendent witness consciousness, which has been 
epistemoVncally proved to be the sole self- existent 
and self-luminous Reality, is also the substratum of the 
ultimate material cause of the world of objects. Thus 
the self-existent and self-luminous impersonal Brahman, 
which is ‘assumed by Vedanta, is the necessary and 
inevitable logical postulate for the rational explanation 
of our objective knowledge and the world of its objects, 
neither of which can possibly be denied by us. Hence 
there is no undue assumption in Vedantic logic. 

Now, it is also a fact that the true character of 
the transcendent consciousness is veiled and is made 
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to appear as diversified by our knowledge and the world 
of its objects. We actually experience the diverse kinds 
of objects and of our knowledge as modifying itself in 
the forms of those objects, but we do not experience 
the transcendent consciousness or Brahman, which is 
the absolute Reality behind our knowledge and the 
substratum underlying the world of diversities. Hence 
the ultimate material cause of the world of diversities, 
including the functions of our minds, is quite logically 
described by Vedanta as of the nature of a veil upon 
the essential nature of the self-existent and self-lumi- 
nous non-dual substratum. In the field of our normal 
phenomenal experience what serves as a veil upon the 
true nature of a phenomenal object and makes it appear 
otherwise, is designated by the name of ignorance. On 
the analogy of this ignorance, the ultimate material 
cause of the world of plurality, being of the riature of 
a veil upon the absolute Reality, may rightly be called 
Root-Ignorance. This is why Vedanta describes the 
material cause of the world as neither-real-nor-ucreal 
inexplicable Ignorance, and there is nothing illogical or 
extralogical in this description. Again, when the true 
nature of a real entity is veiled and it appears to 
actual knowledge in the form of an unlike object, such 
an object is regarded as having merely an illusory or 
apparent existence. On this account the world of plura- 
lity which appears as the product of Root-Ignorance 
on Brahman as its substratum, is legitimately described 
by Vedanta as having merely an apparent or illusory 
existence from the stand— point of the Absolute Reality. 
When the true knowledge of the Reality is attained* 
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the veil disappears, the illusory world vanishes, and 
the Reality shines in its true character. Thus the 
contention of Vedanta that the true knowledge of 
Brahman alone can be the sole means for the. destruc- 
tion of Ignorance and for deliverance from the illusory 
bondage and sufferings from which the self apparently 
suffers in this illusory world, is based on unassailable 
logic. 

Hence there is no ground for saying that Vedanta 
also, like the other systems of philosophy, fails to solve 
the ultimate problems and therefore leaves room for 
difference of view-points and play of imagination. 
What we find by a thorough study of Vedantic logic 
is that the impersonal self-luminous inactive character 
of Brahman, the inexplicable character of the ultimate 
material cause of this world, the illusory appearance 
of the world of relativity upon Brahman as its subs- 
tratum, the identity of the individual self ( which is 
essentially nothing but the eternal infinite transcendent 
consciousness ) with Brahman, the contradiction between 
the true knowledge of Brahman and the Root- Ignorance 
which is the root of the world and the destructibility 
of this Ignorance by the true knowledge, etc., — all these 
are established by unassailable logical arguments. 
Therefore, it must be admitted that the Jnana-Sadhana 
has the most satisfactory rational philosophy as its 
basis, and the Bhakti-Sadhana can in no way bear 
comparison with it in this respect. The Bhakti-Sadhana 
is based on the assumption that Brahman is an active 
personal Being, creating and governing the world of 
plurality by the exercise of his arbitrary will and 
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ruling over the destinies of the Jivas in accordance 
with some moral Law, which also must depend upon 
His will. Again, the Bhaktas think of Brahman as being 
merciful to some, indifferent to others, and in some cases 
even showing hatred towards some of his own creatures. 
All such conceptions are evidently products of wishful 
thinking ;and unwarrantable imagination. A form of 
Sadhana based upon such unphilosophical plays of 
imagination can never claim to occupy tire same place 
of honour with Jnana-Sadhana which is based upon 
perfectly rational philosophical conclusions, and can 
never be legitimately conceived as leading to the same 
ultimate goal of spiritual life, viz. the realisation of the 
absolute Truth and the destruction of Root-Ignorance. 

Personality and impersonality, activity and inactivity, 
presence of attributes and absence of attributes, presence 
of a creative will and absence of such a will, — all these 
are mutually contradictory terms, and they cannot be 
equally affirmed of the absolute Realty, Brahman. If 
Brahman could be proved to be essentially an active 
creative personal being possessing various kinds of 
powers and attributes, and if the Jivas could be 
proved to be essentially distinct individuals dwelling 
within the world of Divine Creation, then Bhakti Sadhana 
might be assigned a place superior to that of Jnana 
Sadhana, or rather the only true form of Sadhana ration- 
ally justifiable. In that case the Jiva should retain its 
individuality and remain distinct from Brahman 
in the state of Mukti ( deliverance from bondage ) as 
much as in the state of bondage. Accordingly from this 
point of view the contemplation and meditation on the 
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identity of the self and Brahman, which is the most 
central point in Vedantic Jnana-Sadhana would itself be 
unjustifiable and misleading. Hence Jnana-Sadhana cannot 
be accepted as an alternative to and having the same 
efficacy with Bhakti Sadhana from the standpoint of the 
conceptions of Brahman and Jiva as maintained by the 
Bhakti schools of thought. Further, according to the 
Bhakti-schools, the creation being real, the world of 
experience being real, the individuality of Jiva being 
real, bondage and sufferings also must be regarded as 
real. Such real bondage and sufferings, — and real igno- 
rance also, if that be conceived as the cause of bondage 
and sufferings, - can never be destroyed by mere kno- 
wledge (Jnana) attainable through the effort of the Jiva. 
They must be regarded as the product of the Divine 
Will, and it is the Divine Will alone that can destroy 
them. Hence from this viewpoint, an aspirant for delive- 
rance from bondage and sorrow must appeal earnestly 
to the Divine will for mercy, and must therefore practise 
Bhakti Sadhana for this purpose. Thus we find that the 
standpoint of Jnan-Sadhana and the stand-point of 
Bhakti-Sadhana are so diametrically opposite that the 
end attained by the one can never be attained by the 
other. Jnana or knowledge, from this point of view, can 
only play a secondary part for making the Jiva thoroughly 
convinced of the nature of the Divine Personality and 
the true relation between Him and the Jiva and the 
world. When this knowledge is attained, the Jiva be- 
comes perfectly fit for the practice of disinterested 
devotion (ftwww irfefT), which alone is therefore, from this 
standpoint, the true esoteric (sn'afn) Sadhana. The Bhaktas 
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therefore cannot assign to Jnana Sadhana a position 
equal to that of Bhakti Sadhana. 

Now, Vedanta, with its sharp weapon of logic, has 
wholly demolished the metaphysical assumptions of the 
Bhakti schools. It has proved most satisfactorily, -and 
you as a veteran Vedantist must admit it, — that the 
ultimate Truth is impersonal attributeless inactive 
Brahman, which is the substratum of Cosmic Ignorance, 
and not Brahman as illusorilly conditioned or qualified 
by this Ignorance. It has established the real identity 
of the self and Brahman. It has logically demonstrated 
that Brahman, conceived as a Personality, is as illusory 
as the Cosmic Ignorance and its products, the apparent 
relation to which makes really Nirguna impersonal Brahman 
appear falsely as Saguna personal Brahman. The worship 
of and devotion to such Saguna Brahman accordingly 
amounts to the concentration oi mind upon a false 
entity. When a Sadhaka is thoroughly imbued with 
the Vedantic logic and is firmly convinced of the 
illusoriness of the Divine Personality, how can he sincerely 
and earnestly practise devotion to Him ? To him the 
question of Divine Grace cannot arise at all, because 
Divine Grace implies the reality of the personality or 
individuality of Brahman which he has known to be 
altogether false. Hence the practice of Bhakti or devo- 
tion is possible,— and may even be regarded from the 
practical stand-point as advisable,— only so long as the 
Sddhaka ( spiritual aspirant ) is not initiated into the 
Vedantic logic and is not impressed with the true attri- 
buteless and impersonal character of Brahman and the 
ultimate identity of Jiva and Brahman. He must bid 
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good bye to Bhakti Sadhana as soon as he is thoroughly 
convinced of the Vedantic truth. Again, the essential 
identity of Jiva and Brahman being established and it 
being proved that all bondage and sufferings are the 
illusory products of the Ignorance about the true chara- 
cter of the self, it is evident that true direct knowledge 
about the nature of the self should immediately destroy 
this illusion of bondage and sorrow, and that neither 
any active efforts on the part of the Jivas nor any active 
help from any extraneous or supernatural Being can be 
of any use for this purpose. Illusion with regard to any 
reality disappears automatically as soon as knowledge 
about the reality appears. So long as this knowledge is 
not attained, no amount of merciful help from any quarter 
can remove the illusion and bring about deliverance 
from bondage and sorrow that may result therefrom. 
Again, when the knowledge is attained, no such help is 
necessary. For the attainment of true knowledge the 
help of a person who has already realised Truth (in the 
form of instruction, guidance etc,) may be of some use. 
But such help can be rendered only by a Truth-knowing, 
human being with the gross body, who is called by 
Vedanta a Jivanmukta Purusha. A truth-knower without 
a body, but with individual self-consciousness, involves- 
an evident self-contradiction, because released from body 
a Truth-knower can have no individual existence, but 
he becomes lost in attributeless Brahman which is his 
true Self. If Saguna Brahman be supposed to be an 
eternally Truth-seeing Individual, this supposition also, 
involves self-contradiction. If He is a Person eternally 
retaining his individuality and always capable of 
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exercising the power of knowledge and will ( which are 
products of Ignorance ), He is virtually admitted to be 
eternally embracing Ignorance from which He is never 
released. How can a Being who is Himself always 
associated with Ignorance and is never emancipated from 
it, emancipate any other individual from this Ignorance ? 
The conception of the individuality of God is evidently 
inconsistent with His deliverership from Ignorance. 
Accordingly a Sadhaka, who is fully convinced of the 
essential Nirguna character of Brahman and of the eternal 
identity of his true self with Brahman can have no 
reason for being inclined to practise Bhakti-Sadhana, 
which is based on the illusory Ignorance-embracing 
character of Brahman. To him Jnana-Sadhana i. e. the 
continuous contemplation and meditation on the Nirguna 
character of Brahman ( which involves the notion of 
the identity of the self and Brahman ) is the only 
natural course. At the highest stage of this meditation 
the true Self or Brahman shines by itself in its self- 
luminous non-dual character and the inexplicable Igno- 
rance vanishes as a matter of course. Thus it is evident 
that from the true philosophical stand-point, Bhakti- 
Sadhana can never have a place in the life of a Sadhaka 
side by side with Jnana-Sadhana. 

In this way I tried to impress upon the revered 
Swamijee that as a Vedantist he could not consistently 
bring about a harmony between Bhakti and Jnana in 
the manner he did. If he accepted a Personal God as 
the ultimate Reality and sorrow and bondage of Jiva 
as a real creation of God, then he ought to make Jnana 
subsidiary to Bhakti and to accept Bhakti as the highest 
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Sadhana, because in that case the Divine Power alone 
could destroy the bondage which the Divine Power 
created. But in that case he must give up his Vedantic 
position. Vedanta maintains that Impersonal Brahman 
is the ultimate Reality and that bondage is unreal being 
the product of Ignorance. The unreal bondage can be 
destroyed only by the knowledge of Reality which is 
the substratum of Ignorance producing the bondage. No 
active power is either necessary or competent to destroy 
what is unreal. True knowledge alone can destroy 
unreality or illusion. If bondege had been real, it could 
not have been destroyed by knowledge, but only by a 
power, superior to it. But bondage being an unreal 
product of Ignorance, it can be destroyed by knowledge 
alone. If this Vedantic position be admitted by Swamijee, 
he had no right to regard Bhakti-Sadhana as equally 
effective with Jnana-Sadhana. Hence Swamijee must 
admit that the spirit of compromise was not compatible 
with his Vedantic philosophy. 

Swamijee in his characteristic amiable manner 
listened to my arguments and seemed to appreciate 
them but he did not give up his compromising spirit, 
which was deeply rooted in his nature. He practised 
Jnana and Bhakti simultaneously and regarded this as 
efficacious for all orders of spiritual aspirants. He was 
affectionate towards me and' was earnestly desirous of 
converting me to his way of thought and practice. 
When he failed to convince me with logical arguments, 
he would sometimes try to charm my heart with sweet 
songs of devotion, love and self-surrender. The sweetness 
and beauty of such songs would appeal to my heart and- 
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would even move me to tears. But I could never return 
to the form of Sadhana, which these songs implied, nor 
accept the view-point from which these songs flowed. 
Temperamentally I was unable to look upon the Absolute 
Truth, Brahman, from two different points of view in 
different hours of the day. I could not be a non-dualist, 
when engaged in philosophical study, and a dualist, 
when practistng Sadhana. I must be consistent and 
thorough-going in my theory and practice,— thi9 was 
my idea and this was my nature. 

On another day when I went to see Swamijee, I 
found him ailing. He though very weak, was seated as 
usual with his head erect and back-bone straight (smnrwr). 
I sat at his feet to hear some sweet words from his 
holy lips. He of his own accord (without being asked 
by me), uttered these words “ mm smm fm 

(in Bengali) — “Now I see that the world is again having 
its hold on me.” This was sincere out-pouring of the 
inner mind of a good Sadhaka, who, so far I knew, 
never engrossed himself too much in mission-work 
(though he in his youth spent a few years in America 
and engaged himself in preaching Vedanta at the bidding 
of Swami Vivekananda), but devoted his time .and energy 
mainly to deeper spiritual self-discipline for a pretty 
long period. This short sentence turned my thoughts 
inward and set me thinking seriously on the problem of 
life. It made me more conscious about the enormity of 
the task before me and the strength of the worldly 
forces standing in the way of perfect self-realisation. 
A man might imbibe the spirit of truth-seeking in his 
early life, he might come under the influence of a great 
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spiritual teacher, he might outwardly renounce the world 
and pursue the spiritual ideal even from his tender age, 
he might be equipped with a sharp intelligence and a 
high order of philosophical insight, but all these would 
not be a guarantee for his permanently getting rid of 
the world < sranc ) and reaching the ultimate goal of his 
spiritual life. He might forsake the world, but the world 
would not forsake him. If there was the slightest slacken- 
, ing of the intensity of Sadhana at any stage of progress, 
due to illness, lethargy, self-complacence, philanthropic 
spirit or any other cause, the world would again exercise 
its influence upon the Sadhaka’s mind. I got this lesson 
from that simple sentence uttered by an honest and 
earnest truth-seeker. 



CHAPTER XXI 


With Brother-Disciples in Calcutta 

My treatment and meditation went on together. 
The eminent doctors and Kavirdjas of Benares could 
not cope with my disease. I was advised to go to 
Calcutta to seek the help of the greatest Homeopath 
of India, Dr. Unain. I went there. But he also failed. 
I was examined also by the most distinguished Allopath, 
Dr. Nilratan Sirkar. He asked me ** why do you remain 
absorbed in meditation ? Can’t you divert your atten- 
tion to other things ? ” I replied, “ I experience so 
much joy in meditation, that at that time I don’t care 
how it affects the body. 1 ' He said, “We, doctors, don’t 
understand these things. Whatever work you may do, — 
whether meditation or anything else, — you require the 
co-operation of your body and brain. You must keep 
the machine in proper order, ^and therefore give the 
machine what its regular working demands. If you want 
to exact work from your brain, you must give rest and 
recreation to the brain. You have to divert your atten- 
tion to some other things, if you want to be cured of 
your disease." I again sought the help of Kaviraj Haran 
Chakravarti, who had by this time transferred himself 
from Rajshahi to Calcutta. The distinguished Kaviraj 
Shydmhdds Vdchaspati also treated me for some time. 
There was an eminent Ayurvedic physician in the 
village Banaripara in the Barisal district. I went there 
also to consult him. Nowhere did I get any permanently 
effective remedy for my strange illness. 
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At Benares and in Calcutta* I came in close con- 
tact with two ladies, both of whom devoted themselves 
for: sometime to my nursing of their own accord. I 
remember them, because intimate acquaintance with 
them brought a change in my ideas about women in 
general. I had a strong dislike of women. Throughout 
my life I studiously kept aloof from them. I regarded 
them as the source of obstacles in the path of human 
progress, specially in the path of spiritual advancement 
of men. Their beauty and charm were for leading men 
astray from the path of spirituality and binding them 
to the sinful world. Many religious books I read des- 
cribed them as doors to hell. My inherent disposition 
towards the culture of non-attachment to all objects of 
sensuous enjoyment and perfect freedom from all worldly 
ties laid undue emphasis upon such descriptions about 
the character of women. Scarcely had I any occasion 
to look at the brighter aspects of women’s character. 
But contact with the two ladies opened my eyes to 
them. I found out that there was as much goodness in 
women as in men and that there was as much evil in 
the nature of the stronger sex as in that of the weaker 
sex. I‘ felt that men, being physically and perhaps 
intellectually stronger than women, had done some 
injustice to the latter, not only in their conduct towards 
them, but also in the estimation of their character. 

* At Calcutta I stopped at the house of Srijut Subodh 
Chandra Ghosh. He was for sometime Executive Engineer 
(afterwards Rai Bahadur). He is the elder brother of Sushil. 
Both the brothers and myself were playmates since our 
boyhood. They with their families are my co-disciples. 

25 
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The women, being naturally mild and gentle, obedient 
and devoted to service, dependent upon men for their 
protection and livelihood, silently brooked this injustice. 
I discovered that lofty idealism, nobility of character, 
patriotism and philanthrophy, spiritual yearning etc. 
were not the monopoly of either sex. 

While I was in Calcutta l came in close contact 
with a good many of my fellow-disciples. They were 
worldly men with a religious temperament. They gene- 
rally spent an hour or two, and sometimes less, in 
Japa of the Divine Name and thinking of God, and 
the rest of the day they had to devote their energy to 
worldly duties. Desires for and attachments to worldly 
objects they had in full measure like other ordinary 
men, but along with these they had some amount of 
reverence, love and devotion to God and the Guru. 
What they lacked in respect of purushzkci'ra for self- 
realisation or God-realisation or deliverance from bon- 
dage and sorrow, they fondly hoped to compensate by 
faith in the mercy of the Lord or the Guru. Though 
they could seldom rely on the Divine rnercy in the 
mundane affairs of their life, they relied almost wholly 
on it -in their spiritual life and hoped for attaining 
Mukii without the necessary sadhxna. They were gene* 
rally men of emotional temperament, and when their 
emotions with regard to God or Guru were roused, their 
faith and belief, their love and reverence, their devotion 
and self-rsurrender, appeared to be very real and deeply 
rooted in their heart, though these might not stand 
the acid tests in practical life. They were educated 
gentlemen, but not in the habit of deep thinking with 
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regard t*> spiritual matters nor in the habit of searching 
self-examination. 

The religious ideas and sentiments they generally 
imbibed from contact with the followers of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Vijaykrishna, the two most illustrious God- 
intoxicated Bengali saints of the last generation, and 
from what they said and wrote on the basis of the teach- 
ings of these great saints. Very few of them had the 
opportunity of listening to the instructions of Bdbdji 
direct from his lips, for he seldom spoke and never 
without being earnestly asked. From the teachings of 
the above-mentioned renowned religious teachers, they 
were initiated into the Ithakti way of thinking. They 
believed in the Divinity of the Guru, and cherished 
the idea that the Guru was God incarnate and that 
through His grace Mukti might be attained even without 
undergoing a systematic course of spiritual self-discipline. 
They believed that Babaji had infinite Yogic power, — 
even the power for the creation and destruction of the 
world. Many of them believed that as they got initia- 
tion from a sad-Quru , — a Maha’purusha who realized 
identity with God — they were sure to attain Mukti , in 
course of three births at most. They further believed 
that Guru would not accept Mukti or merge his indivi- 
duality in Brahman without delivering the last of his 
disciples from the bondage of the world. 

These fellow-disciples used to come to see me 
during my stay in Calcutta. They naturally expected 
that I would give my support to their ideas and senti- 
ments and add to the strength of their convictions. I 
must confess that in my pre-vedantic period of sadliana 
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I cherished many of these beliefs and sentiments. But 
now my vedantic sadhana brought about a revolution 
in my outlook. I could not accept any dogma without 
adequate evidence, — without external and internal proof. 
My Ilhakti way of thinking was superseded by Jnzna 
way of thinking in every matter. I could not subscribe 
to many of their thoughts, beliefs and sentiments. 
Many of my opinions and arguments were shocking to 
their preconceived ideas. I could not fulfil the expecta- 
tion of these affectionate brothers and friends. V 1 some 
cases we appeared to be poles apart in our views. 

They were not vitally concerned with the concep- 
tion of the Ultimate Reality. They were generally 
believers in personal as well as impersonal Brahman, in 
God with form ( sa'ki’ra ) as well as without form[Nira'ka'ra), 
in the plurality of forms and names assumed by the One 
Supreme Deity. They would not care milch, whether 
one put forward arguments in favour of one philosophi- 
cal doctrine or another. But there were some beliefs 
and ideas upon which the solace of their life seemed 
to be dependent. They could not naturally brook any 
attack upon them. 

Sometimes conversations centred round the spiritual 
greatness of Babaji. There appeared to be a general 
impression among these brothers of mine that occult 
powers were a necessary accompaniment of spiritual 
advancement. They often measured the greatness of 
saints by their occult powers. It was natural for them 
to seek for extraordinary occult powers in Babaji, who 
was the Lord of their heart, and whom they deified 
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in accordance with their conception of Guru. The great 
devotee, Vijaykrishna Goswami, is reported to have 
said to his own disciples that Babaji possessed the 
power of creating and destroying the world in the 
twinkling of an eye. There was of course no possibility 
to test the truth of such a statement by reference to 
the actual life of Babaji. Whether such a power was 
or could be possessed by any of those unique persons 
of history, who were looked upon by the society as 
Avata'rs or Incarnations of God, might quite reasonably 
be questioned. There was no means to the removal of 
this doubt, since no one could ever make any exhibi- 
tion of such a power. If the statement merely meant 
that the person attained the highest stage of spiritual 
culture and realised unity with the Supreme Spirit, and 
that this realisation of unity with the Divine theoretically 
implied the acquisition of Divine omniscience and 
omnipotence, then it would be a matter of philosophical 
speculation and philosophers of different schools might 
differ on the point. 

My brothers accepted the statement on faith. But 
they were not content with it. They sought for having 
some experiential proofs of Babaji’ s supernatural powers. 
But nobody had ever got any indication of any occult 
power in him. Some of them, however, adduced certain 
psychical facts of their own as proofs of the occult 
powers of Babaji. Many of them saw Babaji in dreams, 
while he was in his physical body as well as after his 
leaving it. They interpreted these dreams as Guruji’s 
kind ^appearance before them. Some of them, having 
earnestly prayed to Babaji, were miraculously ( i. e. 
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unexpectedly ) saved front some imminent dangers or 
present difficulties. They attributed it to-the miraculous 
powers of Babaji. Some saw him vividly before their 
eyes all on a sudden even in the waking state, when 
they were not even thinking of him. Some were committ- 
ing some mistake at the time of Japa, and suddenly 
they heard a voice which pointed out the mistake and 
corrected it. One disciple was on the point of death, 
and his little daughter saw Babaji sitting with the dying 
disciple’s head on his lap. Some of the disciples reported 
that they had seen Babaji in dreams, long before they 
came to him and got initiation from him, and even 
before they heard his name. Some sadhus reported that 
they saw Babaji bathing in the Brahmakunda of Hardwar 
at a time when he had already given up his physical 
body at Gorakhpur. Many such facts were carefully reme- 
mbered by my brother-disciples and zealously cited as 
indications of Babaji’s supernatural powers, his kindness 
to his disciples and his still living behind the scene 
and taking care of them. 

When they talked of these things in my presence 
and glorified Babaji on the ground of his miraculous 
powers indicated by such facts, I would ordinarily 
protest. I knew that many such so-called facts were 
the products of a reconstruction by the imagination of 
credulous emotional people. But without questioning the 
authenticity of the facts I would assert that they had 
nothing to do with the real life of Babaji, that they 
did not in the least prove Babaji’s occult powers or his 
interference with our affairs or his presence amongst us 
after his death. Our vision of him did not necessarily 
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mean his appearance before us. The fact of our prayer 
to him being followed by fulfilment of any desire or 
escape from any calamity did not necessarily indicate 
that he came forward to grant our prayer by the exercise 
of his miraculous power, nor did if even prove that the 
prayer was the cause of the result obtained. Our inabi- 
lity to find out the natural came of a natural event 
proved only the imperfection of our power of observation 
and inference, and not in the intervention of a superna- 
tural cause. Our experiences in dreams or reveries or in 
states of swoons or half-swoons or trances or half-trances 
could be psychically explained, and they did not prove 
any interference from any extraneous agency. Our dreams 
about long-departed relatives or friends did not mean 
their actual appearances before us or the exercise of any 
occult powers by them. Visions of future events or unk- 
nown persons might be rare in our experience, but they 
did not in any case imply that these events or persons 
appeared before our sleeping eyes by any miraculous 
powers of their own. Thus I could not agree with my 
brothers in drawing any inference about the occult powers 
of our most revered Guruji from the instances of the 
kind cited by them. 

I remember that many years ago, before my initia- 
tion, when I used to study with zeal and love the 
works about Ramakrishna Paramhansadev, I used to see 
him in my dreams. Sometimes I dreamt that Thakkur 
was talking to me and asking of me some special food 
-offering (wt). Now I understand that these experiences 
were nothing but the objectifications of our latent impre- 
ssions, similar to other dreams, and that they had 
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nothing to do with the powers or glories of Ramkrishnadev 
himself. I saw such visions on a very few occasions, 
but I heard from other persons that they had experie- 
nced such things in their dreams on many occasions. 
My esteemed fellow-disciple Jagddddd narrated to me 
some of his personal experiences, which were stranger 
than such dreams. He in his earlier life used to practise 
some processes of Hatha-yoga and made some progress 
in them. He said, — “When I used to practise Yoga 
systematically and to devote every day many hours to 
it, there was a time when I had some extraordinary 
experiences. While crossing an open field, I thought by 
chance, — “Let Ramkrishna Paramhansadev appear before 
me” and at that very instant I found Paramhansadev 
standing in front of me. I had similar experiences about 
Trailanga Swdtni and the Brahmachdri of Bdrodi. These 
were not dreams in the sleeping state, but actual ocular 
experiences at times when I was wide awake. I could 
not during that period regard them as hallucinations, 
because I repeated my wishful thoughts and found them 
fulfilled on many occasions. Jagada added “Now I ( Jagada) 
have come to realise definitely that those visions were 
due to some disorder in my brain Here was the confes- 
sion of a person who himself practised Yoga and who 
was at that time believed by many to have acquired 
some occult powers and visions. He was afterwards fully 
convinced that these were merely psychical facts, — sub- 
jective experiences, - due to some peculiar ( or what he 
called ‘diseased’) states of the mind. They had nothing 
to do with objective realites. Just as Ramakrishna or 
Trailinga Swami or Brahmachari had no real connection 
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with Jagadada’s waking visions, so it was evident that 
Babaji had no real connection with the experiences which 
his simple-minded disciples are said to have got about 
him, whether duriug his life-time or after his death. 

I may mention here, and perhaps I mentioned it to 
my co-disciples, that I myself saw Babaji in dreams or in 
semi-conscious states on many occasions. One instance 
I vividly remember now. After Babaji’s death I was for 
some time dwelling alone in the solitary Hathi-Gufa 
of Mt. Abu. In course of my Sadhana I was seriously 
perplexed by a knotty problem, which I myself could 
not solve and for the solution of which no help was 
available there. I felt the want of Babaji. I thought, 
if he were living, he would easily solve the problem 
and rid me of the puzzle. With this thought in the mind 
I slept. 1 found in dream that Babaji appeared before 
me and showed me the way to the solution of the 
problem.* 

In my earler life I would have attributed such 
incidents to the actual coming down of my merciful 
Guru. But now I knew that experiences of this sort 
were obtained by many others, who were not initiated 
into the spiritual path by any such enlightened Guru. 
I heard even of some earnest students of mathematics 
that their knotty mathematical problems were mysteri- 
ously solved in this way in dreams. Psychologists and 

* To avoid misunderstanding I note here that the pro- 
blem referred to was the old one (viz. what should 1 dp 
while in meditation I attain to a void state of mind ) and 
the solution referred to was the repetition of meditation 
after Vedantic method. 
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psycho-analysts suggested various explanations for 
incidents of this kind, But whatever the explanation 
might be, I was convinced that nothing about Babaji’s 
personality and power could be ascertained from such 
dream-axperiences of ourselves. 

I may cita here one instance in corroboration of my 
conclusion. A clerk of the A. B. Ry met me a few 
years back in Calcutta and told me to my utter astoni- 
shment “ Ndthji ! you came to me in dream five years 
ago and advised me to take mantra. You did not give 
me any mantra at the time. Two years ago you again 
appeared before me in the same way and did the same. 
I have been hunting for you. I went to Gorakhpur, 
Benares, Hard war and Rishikesh for your darshan , At 
Rishikesh I was informed by Nibrittinathji that you 
are in Calcutta now. Now I have come here. Give me 
manira." He added, " I think, you remember that when 
in our boyhood we were playing together, you gave me 
one day a good beating and remarked that a time will 
come when you will fall down to my feet and accept 
me as your Guru. Now that time has come. Please give 
me Mantra.’* In this case I can assert with certitude 
that I never went to give him darshan and advice in 
his dream, that I never even thought of him at the 
time, that his dream-experience, though having reference 
to me, did not in any way prove my appearance before 
him or my power to do so. But this gentleman, who 
had been a friend and playmate of my boyhood, took 
it for granted that his dream was due to my occult 
power. I explained 'to him that I had nothing to do- 
with his dream. I offered to him a psychological 
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explanation for such phenomena. I told' him that there was 
no necessity for his being formally initiated by any 
Guru. He knew various mantras from religious books. 
He might choose any one of them, if he thought neces- 
sary, as a help for contemplating on the Divine. I 
advised him to strengthen his mind by auto-suggestion, 
to purify his character, to check his needless and 
degrading thoughts, desires and emotions and concen- 
trate his attention upon the Infinite and Eternal as far 
as his opportunities allowed. 

I can cite another instance. At Karachi I heard 
from a boy ( Tuljd, son of Bulchdnd Harirdm ) that 
Nibrittinath was the giver of his life. His parents also 
oonfimed his statement, saying that the boy was once 
practically dead and Nibrittinath restored him to them. 
The fact, as it was stated to me, was that the boy, 
as a result of protracted illness, was in such a precari- 
ous condition that the doctors gave up all hope of his 
life. With their only son with one foot in the grave, 
the parents were of course awfully perturbed. They had 
a high regard for Nibrittinath and they earnestly entre- 
ated him to give life to his son. Nibrittinath frankly 
confessed that he had absolutely no occult power to do 
anything of the kind. He was as helpless as the parents 
were. But he was naturally moved by pity and earnestly 
prayed for the boy’s life just as the parent did. Fortu- 
nately the boy took a better turn from the next morn- 
ing and came round in course of time. It would involve 
a fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc ( After this, 
therefore, caused by this), if Nibrittinath's good wishes 
be regarded as the cause of the boy’s recovery. But 
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the boy’s parents, being staunch admirers of Nibrittinath, 
concluded that by the exercise of some spiritual power 
he miraculously restored life to their practically dead 
child. They ascribed to their beloved Sadhu a power 
which he did not possess, and a work which he did 
not perform. 

I cited some such cases to my brothers in Calcutta 
to show that people, led by admiration for their Gurus 
and revered saints, often attribute to them miraculous 
powers and works, with which they have no connection 
whatsoever. 

With regard to our most revered Gutuji, I would 
tell them that so far as I had opportunities to study 
his life I found no ground for drawing any such inference 
that he was in possession of superhuman miraculous 
powers. When people in distress sought for his mercy, 
he would advise them to adopt effective natural means 
for its redress. When his admirers suffering from pro- 
longed illness asked for his intervention, he would gently 
tell them to seek the help of good physicians. He was 
never found to relieve the sufferings of the people, 
however devoted they might be to him and however 
earnestly they might beg for his mercy, by any word 
of his mouth or fiat of his will. He himself suffered 
from physical ailments, which he did not cure by the 
exercise of his occult power. 

Though not subscribing to the views current among 
my fellow-disciples about the supernatural powers of 
Babaji, I had observed in his life some unique features, 
for which I had the highest admiration and reverence 
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for him. He appealed to me to be the perfect master 
of all his thoughts, desires and feelings, which I felt 
so much difficulty in bringing under control during my 
tadhana. His mind always appeared to be in a state 
of perfect calmness and tranquillity. Though he was in 
charge of the management of a monastery and an estate, 
though he had to come in contact with various sorts 
of people and to live in the midst of varying circums- 
tances, his eyes seemed to be always inwardly directed, 
his mind was never found to be perturbed, he 'seemed 
to be constantly dwelling in some far-off solitary region 
of peace and contentment. He seemed to have no lust 
or ambition, no anger or malice, no care or anxiety, no 
pride or hatred, no fear or dread. Though he was adored 
and admired by so many men and women, he was not 
found to be in the least elated or puffed up by it. He 
appeared to have no sense of ego,— no sense of ‘me’ 
and ‘mine’. He had love for all, but there was no 
emotion in his love. He was kind to all, but there was 
no restless effort on his part to remove the sufferings 
of the people. Praise and blame, adoration and abhor- 
rence, life and death, appeared to be all the same to 
him. Living in the world, he seemed to be always 
living above the world. Dealing with the finites, he 
appeared to be always in communion with the Infinite. 
Connected with the transitory things and events of the 
physical domain, he appeared to be continually in touch 
with the Eternal. These were the extraordinary features 
of his life, which I found in very few of the innumera- 
ble sadhus I came across. In point of knowledge he 
would generally behave in such a way that he knew 
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little or nothing. He had very little book-learning. He 
had no philosophical training. But if any questions with 
regard to abstruse truths were put to him, it would 
appear, inspite of his unparalled reticence, that he had 
a penetrating intelligence and a thorough grasp of the 
ultimate conclusions of philosophy. He would give his 
answers in the simplest and clearest aphoristic form. 
There was no sectarian bigotry or narrowness in him. 
He was above all kinds of pettiness. He was a charm- 
ing personality. His very appearance would captivate 
the hearts of men, and he actually captivated my heart 
at first sight. 

Apart from this unique grandeur of his personality, 
I found no supernatural power in him, and, I may add, 
if I had found in him any expression of what is ordi- 
narily known as supernatural power, it would not add 
to my reverence for him. The so-called supernatural 
powers had no necessary connection with spiritual 
enlightenment. Persons without spiritual illumination 
might acquire some occult powers by means of certain 
specific Yogic processes; while persons with full consci- 
ousness of the identity of their individual selves with 
the Universal Self, Brahman, might not acquire any 
such power. From the spiritual view-point the latter 
was superior to the former. 

I had to protest against another opinion wh^ch I 
found current among my religious brothers, but for which 
I found no support either in the teachings of Babaji 
or in any authoritative scripture. They believed that 
Babaji, having accepted them as his disciples, undertook 
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the full responsibility for their spiritual perfection 
and that he would deliver them from bondage in course 
of three births. They got this idea from some extrane* 
ous sources, particularly from the teachings of Bejoy 
Krishan Goswami, who exercised at. that tim.e a great 
influence upon the spiritual outlook of the religious- 
minded educated Bengali youngmen in general. The 
question was put to Babaji in my presence by some 
disciples. He answered in his characteristic way without 
any ambiguity in his language that there was no such 
rule that all the disciples of a Sad-guru should be 
emancipated from the world in course of a definite 
number of births. He added, — some might attain mukti 
within this life, and some might require two or three 
or a far larger ( bahu ) number of lives for attaining it; 
the progress would depend upon the past spiritual 
advancement ( adhikz'ra ) and the present spiritual 
efforts ( sa'dhnna ' ) of the disciples themselves; the 
mere fact that they got initiation from a sadguru ( a 
spiritually enlightened teacher ) did not entitle them 
to the attainment of Mukti within a specified period. 
With regard to the responsibility of the Guru, he said 
that Guru might give instruction and render help to 
the spiritual aspirants, but he could not convert Sadhana 
and siddhi into a palatable liquid substance and pour 
it with his own hand into the mouth of the disciples 
ntera hrt ? In order to attain their desired 

object, he said, the disciples must ‘ exert themselves, 
must discipline their body and mind in accor? 
dance with the instruction of the Guru, must ardently 
engage themselves in Sadhana. Why should persons, not 
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willing to go through the troubles of Sadhanr, he added, 
go to any Guru and take initiation at all ? With regard 
to the belief which was cherished by many of his sim- 
ple-minded disciples that the Guru takes the entire 
charge of the disciples' spiritual welfare, Babajee some- 
times said that the disciples may cultivate such a faith 
in the Guru and discipline their lives accordingly, if such 
a faith would add to their ardour for Sadhana and give 
them strength and hope for advancing in the path which 
was instructed to them by the Guru. Such ardour for 
Sadhana would be the real test of the sincerity of their 
faith in and love for the Guru. On no occasion in course 
of hi3 teachings did Babajee assert or even tacitly 
admit that the acceptance of the full responsibility lor 
the spiritual welfare and salvation of the disciples by 
the Guru was a real fact. A real fact did not depend 
for its validity upon the subjective faith or want of 
faith on the part of anybody. If the responsibility of 
the Guru were real fact, there would be no necessity 
for giving advice regarding faith which was merely 
a subjective attitude on the part of the disciples. 
Babajee, in answer to question about the responsibility 
of the Guru, spoke about faith and never accepted 
responsibility as a matter of fact. What he meant 
was that faith in the Guru had a subjective value 
in the path of spiritual Sadhana, but he never held 
out any hopes that he would release the disciples from 
worldly bondage and confer Mukti on them by the 
exercise of any power of himself, irrespective of 
quality and quantity of the spiritual endeavours of the 
disciples, Babaji's instruction left no room for spiritual 
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lethargy. He never encouraged any false belief and never 
gave any false hopes. He always wished that the disci- 
ples should cultivate independence of spirit, freedom of 
thought and action, strength and vigour of life and 
courage of conviction. He wanted them to perform their 
noble worldly duties, so far as necessary, with strength 
and vigour and to do them as services to the Lord of 
their life; and he likewise wanted them to devote 
themselves to their special spiritual Sadhana with fervour 
and enthusiasm. He instructed them never to entertain 
any weakness either in the field of worldly duties or in 
the field of moral and spiritual self-discipline. If faith 
and self-surrender were to be cultivated, it must be 
dynamic faith and dynamic self-surrender, — faith and 
self-surrender of the strong and not of the weak, — faith 
and self- surrender, not from a sense of self-diffidence 
and helplessness, but from whole-hearted love and 
devotion. Thus even while giving instruction on Bhakti- 
Sadhana , Babaji was not prepared to countenance such 
doctrines and beliefs, which weak-minded worldly men 
liked to cherish only to hoodwink their inner spiritual 
urge and to justify their lethargy in the matter of 
Sadhana. 

With respect to Mantra- Sakti (power of the mantra) 
or Na'ma-sakti ( power of the Divine Name ), I would 
tell the audience, — what I told I believed to represent 
the intention of Babaji, — that Mantra or Na'ma , as a 
combination of words or letters or sounds, had no power 
of its own, nor did it acquire any magical power simply 
because it was whispered into the ear by an enlightened 
person. But I admitted that if Mantra or Natna was 

26 
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taken as a formula or a word for reminding the Sadhaka 
of the Spiritual Reality or rousing the spiritual consci- 
ousness in him, and if it was recollected or mentally 
uttered again and again with the contemplation of the 
Truth signified by it, then the truth-consciousness 
might gradually become more and more dynamic and 
there might be progressive transformation of the mind. 
The attainment of such a result required prolonged 
practice. But the muttering of mantra or nama and the 
contemplation on the Truth, must be accompanied by 
a continued earnest endeavour for the purification of 
conduct and character, for the suppression of the worldly 
and ignoble thoughts, desires, passions and propensities, 
for the concentration of attention upon the supreme 
spiritual ideal of life and for a thorough change of 
outlook upon the universe. Without such systematic and 
all-round sadhana, mere manlra-japa or ua'ma-japa would 
be of no avail. Mechanical repetition of a few words 
was practically useless from the spiritual point of view. 
When Babaji spoke of faith in and devotion to the 
Divine Name, he evidently meant whole-hearted concen- 
tration oi thoughts, feelings and desires upon tho Divine 
Reality signified by the Name. 

The view-point from which I looked upon spiritual 
life and the way in which I interpreted the life and 
teachings of Babaji were not palatable to those brothers, 
who fondly believed in a short-cut to Mukti and 
cherished hopes for getting rid of the sorrowful world 
without any serious and systematic exertion on their 
part. Many of them tried to rest contented with the 
thought that I lost faith in and reverence for the Guru 



and that they were truly loyal to him. Some of them 
shunned my company. That of course was not a matter 
of much concern to me. My principle was that I should 
speak what I knew to be the truth to those who 
approached me and put questions to me and that I 
should not deviate from the path of the truth out of 
regard for the feelings arid opinions of others, however 
near and dear they might personally be to me. The 
result was a sort of estrangement between mo and 
many of my fellow-disciples. 



CHAPTER XXII 

A Trip to Kashmir and Amarna'th 

From Calcutta I went to Benares and from Benares 
to Kashmir. I halted at a Natha-math called Pirkho at 
Jammu. The Mahant enquired about my Guru. When 
he was informed that I was a disciple of Baba Gambhir- 
natha, he could hardly believe it. Babaji was known to 
him not only as a great saint, but also as the head of 
the Gorakhnath Temple at Gorakhpur and the master 
of a big estate. It was difficult for him to believe that 
a disciple of Baba Gambhiinath should travel as a petty 
beggar with such a shabby and dirty rag round his waist. 
• l What proof is there he enquired, “ that you are a 
nath ? ’’ I could not show him the sign of the Natha 
sect which Babaji had given me viz. the garland of 
woolen thread with the pipe hanging from it, for I had 
parted with it when leaving Abu mount. I said to him 
boldy, “ I have come to you for food; if you are ready 
to give it, well and good; if not, I bid you good bye. ” 
At this he consented to give me shelter and food for 
some time and showed me at my request a solitary 
place which was convenient for my meditation. I took 
my seat there and went on with my Sadhana. I was 
given shelter as a beggar and treated as such. The 
Mohant did not care to look at me or to utter a word 
to me. His attitude was one of indifference, if not of 
disgust and hatred. He was the master of the math, 
while I was a mere hanger-on. The food was cooked 
by a Sadhuj who most carelessly cooked it and served 
it to me. I had to wait for a long time to get even a 
small quantity of water in my water-pot. In spite of 
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such behaviour I stayed there shamelessly for a month. 
A sadhu requires a training in shamelessness for the 
protection of his physical body. After one month of my 
stay in the math the attention of some gentlemen of the 
town was perchance attracted towards me. One of them 
talked about me to some big officials, — a minister of the 
Punach State, a secretary nnd a judge. Curiosity perhaps 
brought them to me. They put questions and 1 answered 
in my usual way. They seemed to be highly pleased 
with my discourses. They came again. They invited me 
to their houses. The mohant saw that such big men 
saw me again and again, took me earnestly to their 
houses and became in some degree my admirers. His 
attitude was changed as a matter of course. He began 

to treat me very cordially. He often called me affecti- 
onately to his side and held prolonged conversations 
with me. Suddenly I became an honoured guest at the 
math . The cook was transformed. He began to render 
services to me as to a great saint. I laughed within 
myself. I was reminded of an old saying that the status 
of a prostitute is judged by that of the persons visiting 
her. The same is the case with the sadhus . Having 

stayed there for a short period there-after, I went to 
Srinagar. 

At Srinagar I stopped a few days at the Sankar math 
and then went to Brahmdnanda dsbram, where I put up 
for about a month. Many sadhus had assembled there 
for starting on a pilgrimage to Amarndth, A large number 
of them had come from Bengal and the United Provinces. 
I talked with them on various topics. I found that most 
of them had their brains filled with current sectarian 
ideas and very few had the inclination or capacity for 
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freely thinking on the ultimate problems. When I gave 
out my mind to them, some of them were astonished 
and considered my ideas revolutionary, and some ridi- 
culed me and said that Soham Swami’s ghost took 
possession of my mind. There I heard various descrip- 
tions of the glories of Amarndth. It was reported that 
snow naturally takes there the form of Siva-linga jand 
that it grows gradually like a living body. I had a 
curiosity to see the place which was regarded as so 
sacred by the Hindus in general and also to test with 

my own eyes the correctness of the reports. I joined 
the company and undertook the difficult journey. 

Pandit Thdkurd as ( Secretary ), who had felt an 
attraction for me at Pirkho happened at Srinagar at 
that time. He was a man of position and influence. I 
found that a good arrangement might be made through 
him for the journey to Amarnath. I asked the Bengali 
Sadhus to combine into a party. They were twenty in 
number. Pandit ji took me to the manager of the 
Dharmdda department ( the department in charge of 
religious affairs ) and arranged for tents and food for 
our party. The judge of Jammu, Sukday&l, who also 
used to see me at Pirkho, was going on a pilgrimage 
to Amarnath. I met him on the way. He invited me to 
take food with him daily in course of the journey. I 
could not accept the invitation on the ground that there 
were so many sadhus with me, and that it would be 
inhuman on my part to enjoy any special advantage, 
leaving them behind. When we reached next place of 
stoppage Pahelgao, the same evening, the Judge appro- 
ached me agaiu and offered to take the entire charge 
of supplying food-stuff to all the sadhus of my party 
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throughout the journey and back. He specially appoin- 
ted two Brahmin cooks for serving us. In spite of all 
these arrangements, sufferings from cold and rain and 
from the difficulties of the hilly, snowy and precipitous 
path could not be avoided. Having undergone all the 
troubles, we somehow reached the sacred spot. 

As soon as we got sight of Amarndth-Siva, the 
sadhus and pilgrims forgot the troubles and shouted in 
joy, as if they obtained the ultimate object of their 
strenuous quest and their sadhana was crowned with 
success They approached the Deified Snow with a 
humble reverential and delightful spirit and seemed to 
see Siva Incarnate there. Now I tell my own experience 
of Amarndth. Mine were not the eyes of a simple-minded 
pious believer. Nor were my eyes trained to see God in 
all the striking natural phenomena. I had already 
passed through various experiences, and my mind was 

no longer at a stage in which it could be duped by tfco 
false propaganda of the Pdndds ( the interested priests 

of the places of pilgrimage ) and the quotations from 
the texts of religious books devoted to the glorification 
of imaginary Gods and Godesses. To me Amamath was 
a product of nature, pure and simple. It was an accu- 
mulation of snow, due to excessive cold. Snow, having 

entered into a natural cave, was deposited here and 
there in different sizes and shapes. The biggest mass 

was worshipped as Amamath, — the embodiment of Siva. 
It was not strictly of the biw go-form. When the snow- 
fall are large, Amarnath grew in size. In case of small 

snow-fall, Amarnath could scarcely be distinguished from 
other masses of snow Heat would melt it, just as it 

would melt any other mass of snow. I got no experience 
of Siva in Amamath. 
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The worship of S'iva-linga is most widely prevalent 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and that 
from very ancient times. It is not confined to any parti- 
cular sect or to the upholders of a particular cult. It 
is the universal form of S'iva-worship. Descriptions of 
the bodily features of S'iva, like those of other Deities, 
are found in the scriptures, and devotees are instructed 
occasionally to meditate on Him in the light of these 
descriptions. But the actual worship of the complete 
image of S'iva is scarcely to be found anywhere in 
India. This is a striking fact which cannot fail to 
attract the attention of a truth-seeker. Vishnu also is 
universally worshipped in the form of what is called 
S'a'lagra'ma-S'ila ' — a piece of stone slightly different in 
shape from S'iva-linga , — and it is generally known as 
Vishnu-linga, But the worship of Vishnu in the forms 
of various human and super-human images is equally 
prevalent. Moreover, Vishnu is worshipped in the forms 
of his Avata'ras, of Whom Krishna and Ra'ma are the 
most popular. Siva, however, is neither worshipped in 
the form of any Avata'ra nor in the form of a full- 
bodied Deity. He is universally worshipped in the fea- 
tureless form, viz. Siva-linga. Has it got any special 
significance ? It is a problem to religious truth-seekers. 

Many western scholars and their unthinking eastern 
disciples offer a plausible solution to the problem. They 
assert that it is a kind of Phallicism, reminiscent of the 
crude religious self-expression of the primitive minds 
It consists in the worship of the Phallus or the image 
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of the penis as symbolising the generative -power in 
nature. Such phallic cults were prevalent also among 
other primitive races of the world. The term linga ( one 
of the secondary and popular meanings of which is the 
generative organ ) and the shape of the small stone 
column worshipped as S'iva-linga apparently lend 
support to this view. Several pauranic fictions, which 
are products of unrefined minds without any religious 
insight, and some of which are creations of the propa- 
gandists of the anti-Saivaite schools, are cited for con- 
firming the view. Scholars with deeper erudition and 
understanding, however, donot accept this view. Winter- 
nitz, for example, in agreement with some other reputed 
iridologists, asserts that “ The linga-cult certainly bears 
no trace of any phallic cult of an obscene nature.’’ Their 
explanation is that “ The Linga, generally in the form 
of a small stone column, is for the worshippers of S'iva 
only a symbol of the productive and creative principle 
of Nature as embodied in S'iva ”. ( Wintemitz’s History 
of Indian Literature, Vol I. pg. 569 ). 

To the earnest truth-seekers this explanation also 
seems grossly inadequate to solve the problem. A most 
remarkable fact which has to be carefully noticed is 
that the vast majority of the Hindu Sannyasins and 
Yogins who are imbued with the ideals of renunciation 
and concentration, are devoted to S'iva as the Supreme 
Object of their worship, and they all adore the linga- 
form of Siva for the outer ( bahiranga ) practice of 
their devotion and for the development of their spiritual 
mood. The aim of every genuine Sannya'sin and login 
is to completely renounce all the changing diversities 
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of the world and to concentrate their entire attention 
upon the changeless unity of the self-luminous Spirit, 
S'iva is conceived by them as the perfect embodiment 
of the eternally realised Ideal of renunciation and self- 
concentration. He is spoken of as Tya'gis'wxra ( the 
supreme Lord of all tya'gins or santtya'sins ) and Yogis'- 
wara (the supreme Lord of all Yo&ins ). Allegorically 
He is described as dwelling in S'm%s'a'na or the crema- 
tion-ground or the abode of the dead, in which all 
differences disappear and merge in the unity of pure 
Existence or pure non-Existence. He always dwells in 
Himself, forgetful of all the diversities of the cosmic 
order. He reminds the devotees of the eternally trans- 
cendent character of the Self. 

Moreover, from the popular Hindu point of view, 
the three Divine Personalities, viz. Brahmd, Vishnu and 
S'iva, represent the threc # aspects of Divinity in relation 
to the cosmic order. Brahind is conceived as the creator, 
i. e. He evolves out of the unity of ultimate Existence 
countless forms of finite and trasitory, unconscious and 
conscious, existences. He is the Father of all the diver- 
sities of the world. Vishnu is conceived as the Divine 
Sustainer, i. e. He regulates and maintains all the cre- 
ated diversities as a mutually related harmonious system. 
He is the Administrator of all the diverse orders of 
existences created by Brahmd. He is the Preserver of 
unity in the midst of the plurality. S'iva is conceived 
as the Divine Destroyer, i. e. He dissolves the plurality 
into unity. All finite and temporary existences progres- 
sively advance towards destruction , which is their ulti- 
mate goal, in which they lose their mutually different 
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characteristics and are merged in one formless Existence, 
which is as good as Non-Existence. S'iva is the Lord 
of this process of destruction. From Unity to Plurality, 
Systematic Organisation of Plurality, and from Plurality 
back to Ehnty, — this is the cosmic process. The entire 
process is presided over and controlled by One Supreme 
Spirit, Who is accordingly conceived as having three- 
fold functions in relation to this process. The first 
function is represented by Brahmd, the second by Vishnu 
and the third by S'iva. This is the general Hindu con- 
ception of Trinity. 

The religiously-minded people of the Hindu society 
are traditionally divided into two classes, — viz. those 
who have their faces towards the world-system and 
those who have their faces against it. The former are 
called followers of Prabritti-ma'rga ( the path of advan- 
cement in the world), and the latter are called followers 
of Nibritti-marga ( the path of renunciation of the 
world ). The former naturally become worshippers of 
Brahrad and Vishnu, and particularly Vishnu, Who is 
the benevolent Ruler of the world-system, devotion to 
Whom is expected to be rewarded with peace, harmony, 
love, unity and blissfulness within the cosmic order, 
loving self-surrender to Whom is expected to emanci- 
pate the individual devotees from all cares and anxie- 
ties and fears, from all sorrows and wants and bondages 
and limitations, wiihout depriving them, of Iheir indivi- 
duality. On the other hand, those who are sick of the 
world, those who think that every kind • of relation 
with the diversified world is an evil and is a source of 
bondage and sorrow, those who are eager for renouncing 
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all sorts of connections with the diversities and for 
the realisation of absolute unity beyond this world, — 
these votaries of Nibritti-ma'rga are naturally inclined 
to adopt Siva, — the Supreme Destroyer, — as the supreme 
Ideal of their spiritual aspiration and to be devoted to 
him. It is on this account that the Yagins and Sannya'- 
sins, whose spiritual urge leads them to N ibrilti-ma'rga, 
are found to be adherents of the S'iva cult. 

This history of Hinduism shows that there have at 
times been bitter controversies between the advocates 
of Prabritti-ma'rga and those of Nibritti-ma'rga — between 
the advocates of Karma and those of Jna'na , — and that 
the former have sometimes declared crusades against 
the worship of S'iva and the advancement of the S'iva- 
ideal ( i. e. ideal of Nibritti and Jnana ) in the society. 
The ancient story of the revolt of Daksha-Prajdpati 
( a son of Brahmfi, a votary of Vishnu, and a represen- 
tative of Prabriiti-ma'rga ) against S'iva and his final 
subdual by Him is a well-known illustration of the 
conflict between Prabritti-ma'rga and Nibritti-ma'rga in 
the Hindu society and the progressive self-assertion of 
the ideal of Nibritti and Jnana in the society. Many 
ugly things have been spoken and many obscene stories 
have been invented by the over-zealous advocates of 
Prabritti-ma'rga and the so-called Karmapanthis and 
Bhakii-panthis against the character of S'iva and His 
devotees. But the fact remains that in the enlightened 
circle of spiritual aspirants the conception of S'iva is 
associated with the ideas of Renunciation, Detachment 
from the social order. Destruction of finite and transitory 
existences of the world, Absorption in the enjoyment 
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of the transcendent character of the Self, Freedom from 
all bondage and all rights and obligations, Absence of 
all formalisms and caste-distinctions in His worship, 
etc. He is the destroyer of Ka'ma, the god of lustful 
desires, and the Slayer of Tripura'sura, the Demon of 
p:go, dwelling in the three pur as or worlds, viz. the 
gross, the subtle and the causal. 

Now, is it reasonable to suppose that the religious 
men who conceived such a God for the fulfilment of 
the spiritual demand of their nature imagined or acce- 
pted either a phallus or a generative organ or something 
implying “ the productive and creative principle of 
Nature ” as a symbol for this Supreme Object of their 
devotion and worship ? Can it be reasonally believed 
that the yogins and Sannyasins, who from the very begin- 
ning of their spiritual career learn to regard the world- 
creation as an evil and the sexual impulse as the worst 
of all hindrances to spiritual progress and who aim at 
rooting out the sexual propensity from their nature and 
all world-ward thoughts and desires from their mind, 
should as a part of their spiritual self-discipline worship 
a symbol, which is associated with the idea of genera- 
tion or creation and is likely to keep the sex-consci- 
ousness awake in the mind ? Again, is it reasonable to 
suppose that the God of Destruction, — the God who is 
thought of as the cause of the dissolution of the world 
of diversities, — should be represented by a symbol, which 
obviously implies the creative power and action of God ? 
Can the advocates of Nibritti-ma'rga be expected to 
worship with veneration a symbol, which obviously 
idealises the creativity of God, — the prabritti of God 
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for the production of diversities ? If the word Linga 
and the form given to it really meant the Creative or 
Productive Power of Divinity in the minds of those 
who originated the word S'iva-linga and imagined the 
particular physical form for conveying its underlying 
idea, this word and this form would have been most 
appropriately applied to Brahmd or Praja'pati, who was 
universally conceived as the creator-God,— as represent- 
ing the creative aspect of the Supreme Spirit. It is 
most improbable that of the three Supreme Gods of 
the Hindus, embodying the three fundamental aspects 
of the Absolute Spirit in relation to the world-system, 
the Destructive God — the God of the dissolution of the 
world, — be worshipped by them as essentially the crea- 
tive God and that a symbol implying the creative 
principle should be specially adopted for worshipping 
Him, and not for worshipping either the creative God 
Brahmd or the Sustaining and Governing God Vishnu. 

There is ample reason for supposing that the idea 
of Fatherhood was associated with and became promi- 
nent in the idea of S'iva later on in course ot the 
development of the religious thought of the various 
classes of devotees, when S'iva was conceived as the 
Lord of Prakriti, which is the Material Cause of the 
universe and as such the Mother of all phenomenal 
existences. The conception of the union or wedding 
between S'iva and Umd— Purusha and Prakriti, — and of 
the Fatherhood of S'iva ( Spirit ) and the Motherhood 
of Umd ( Prakriti ) must have been the result of a com- 
promise between Vrabritli-ma! rga and Nibritti-im'rga 
and between the S'akta cult and the S'aiva cult. Now, 
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if Siva-linga be supposed to be the symbol of the 
Fatherhood and Motherhood of S'iva and S'akti, even 
then it is psychologically impossible that there should 
be any reference to the sex-organs in the symbol, since 
pious children never think of the sex-organs of the 
Father and the Mother in couse of their culture of filial 
devotion. Moreover, devotional Saivism, though full of 
deep and noble sentiments of personal love for the 
Divine, is seldom found to degenerate into erotic love 
with its pathological symptoms, as it is found among 
some sections of the Vaishnavas. Hence S'iva-linga can 
never be reasonably supposed to refer to the sexual 
organ of S'iva. 

What then must have been the original significance 
of Linga ? The problem troubled me for some time, parti- 
cularly because during the early period of my spiritual 
career I was very fond of S'iva and I used to sit for 
hours together face to face with S'iva-linga. In the 
presence of the Linga the idea of its being the symbol 
for a sexual organ would of course never arise in my 
mind, and I think it never arises in the mind of any 
earnest worshipper. As my truth-seeking spirit and my 
capacity for reasoning developed, thoughts about the 
deeper significance of this symbol sometimes occupied 
my intellect. I became gradually convinced that in its 
original significance the Linga had no connection with 
the generative organ or with the creative power of 
Siva. Linguistically also, the term Ling * did not prima- 
rily mean the generative organ, — it was not a syno- 
nym for S'is’na or upastha, which in Sanskrit meant 
the particular sense-organ. The word Linga merely meant 
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a sign or a symbol or a distinguishing feature of a thing. 
Whatever pointed by virtue of some kind of relation 
to the existence ef something else or awakened by 
implication the idea of something else in the mind is, 
according to the primary meaning of the term, a linga 
of the latter. Thus, dhuma ( smoke ) is a linga of fire, 
a particular form of dress is a linga of a particular 

profession ( as yellow kaupin of a sannyasin ), a parti- 

cular sense-organ is a linga of a particular sex, a 
particular effect is a linga of a particular cause, a 
particular image or object is a linga of a particular 

Deity, a part of a thing is a linga for the whole thing, 
one thing is a linga for another with which it is always 
associated in idea, and so on. Again, a particular 

expresssion of the eyes or the lips, a particular gesture 
of the hands, a particular posture of the body are 
linga for particular states of the mind. Figuratively, 
some particular visible object is a linga or emblem for 
some invisible reality or some mental concept. It is in 
such a wide sense that the term Linga is generally used 
in Sanskrit. Only in special cases, with reference to 
special contexts, it is used in a special sense. 

Now, from very early times the religious men of 
India formed ideas about Invisible or Supersensuous 
Realities and conceptions about spiritual ideals of life 
and associated these ideas and concepts with visible 
symbols ( lingas ). The votaries of Nibritti-ma'rga asso- 
ciated the Supremo Ideal of their life and the Highest 
Object of their worship and meditation with a Flame of 
Light or a Pillar of Light ( Jyotih-SHkha 9 or Jyotih - 
Siambha). Light was a symbol (linga) for True knowledge* 
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which destroyed the Darkness of Ignorance and 
emancipated the votaries from all kinds of bondage 
and sorrow born of Ignorance. The shining Same of 
Tattva- Jna'tta ( Truth-realisation ) burnt away all desires 
and passions, all attachments and aversions, all world- 
ward tendencies and impulses. All the finite and transi- 
tory diversities of the world of sensuous experience were 
like combustible materials dissolved into absolute unity 
by the burning fire of spiritual experience. Spiritual 
self-realisation might figuratively be spoken of as 
M aha' -S' mas 1 a' nee ( the great cremation Ground ) or 
Maha'-Pralaya ( the state of total dissolution ), in which 
all phenomenal diversities are burnt into nothingness 
and the Self alone shines in Its own self-luminosity. To 
the enlightened worshippers of S'iva, He is the eternal 
Ideal of True knowledge, the Ideal of perfect Self- 
realisation, the Ideal of absolute liberation from the 
bondage of worldly diversities, the Ideal Destroyer of 
all differences and Enjoyer of the perfect unity of the 
Self, and as such, He is Jnanis'wara , Yogis’ warn, Tya'gis- 
wara, Atma'ra'ma, Swayamjyoiih. 

Accordingly, these worshippers, adopted a Flame or 
Pillar of Light as an appropriate symbol ( linga ) for 
S'iva. In the religious scriptures this symbol is called 
Jyotirlinga (symbol in the form of Jyoti or light). The 
S'aiva Togins are in the habit of keeping a light (Jyoti) 
burning before them, while they practise Yoga' and 
meditation. They testify that such a serene flame of 
non-material light is actually experienced within the 
body with the advancement of concentration. For the 
popularisation of the worship of S'iva in the form of a 
27 
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flame or column of Light, Stone or Earth was substi- 
tuted for Light, Jyotirlinga was presented to the public 
and permanently established in sacred places in the 
form of Prastara-linga ( stone-symbol ) or Mrid-linga 
( earth-symbol ), The shape ot the linga or symbol of 
S'iva is everywhere similar to that of a flame or column 
of light, gradually pointed at the upper end. Siva-littga 
is thus originally not a symbol for the creative or 
productive power and tendency of the Divine, but a 
symbol for perfect self-knowledge and self-fulfilment of 
the Divine and hence secondarily for renunciation and 
world-destruction. Siva-linga is generally established in 
S'was'a'na and hills and forests, but many of such 
s'was'a'nas have in course of time grown into big cities 
( e. g. Benares ), and the hills and forests into sacred 
places of public pilgrimage. 

Thus our conclusion is that historically as well as 
essentially Siva-linga ( the symbol of Siva ) is a column 
of Ughi, and not a generative organ. When with the 
development of metaphysical thought Siva was conceived 
as the Soul of the universe, the column of light repre- 
sented Siva and the base on which the light burnt was 
supposed to represent the universe. It was conceived 
as the symbol of the Soul eternally shining on the 
material universe.— the One Supreme Spirit shining on 
the world of non-luminous shadowy phenomenal diver, 
sities. When Siva was identified with Upanishadic 
Brahman, and the Prakriti of Sdnk’nya was conceived 
as the Power ( Sakti ) of Brahman eternally and inalie* 
nably related to Him, this conception was figuratively 
described as the union or wedding of Prakriti ( in the 
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form of Umd, having various names ) with Siva or 
Purusha, and hence Siva and Prakriti were imagined 
as the Father and the Mother of the universe. Accord- 
ingly the meaning of the symbol also was further 
developed. The column of Light was supposed as repre- 
senting the Purusha — the eternal paternal principle, and 
its base as Prakriti — the eternal maternal principle of 
the universe. Thus the Jyotih stood for the self-lumi- 
. nous Spirit and its dark base ( called Y oni-pitha ) stood 
for the principle or power which veiled its self-lumi- 
nous character and produced all the diversities of 
spatio-temporal existences under its shadow. The union 
of the Jyotih and the Yonipitha indicates a compromise 
between Nibritti-marga and Prabritti- inarga. 

The logins and Sannyasins stuck to this symbol 
( linga ), since in their view it was the most universal 
and non-sectarian symbol of the Absolute Reality, the 
Supreme Spirit. It is not an image with specific features, 
differentiated sense-organs, particularised forms of 
manifestation. It is neither a male nor a female figure. 
It is not a particular God or Goddess. It is a unique 
representation of the One, Who, in the words of 
Svetaswatara Upanishad, has no body or senses, no equal 
or superior, but is eternally endowed with supreme 
Power manifesting itself in diverse ways and with per- 
fect knowledge, potency and activity inherent in His 
transcendent nature. This symbol stands midway between 
the Formless and the innumerable particularised forms 
in which the Spirit is conceived and imagined by 
different classes of worshippers. Hence all classes of 
Hindus worship this featureless Form as the universal 
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symbol for the Supreme Spirit. This is also the case 
with Vishnu-linga-S'a'lagra'm ,— the details of the 
significance of which I shall not enter into in this 
connection. 

I myself gave up symbol-worship long ago, as the 
readers have noticed^ on the ground that the symbol 
was not the Deity and that no material representation 
of the Spirit was possible. ( See pages 77-78, 235, 
252-254 ). It was only my spirit of search for 
truth in every department of my experience that 
led me to reflect upon the deeper significance of 
Siva-linga, particularly because many wrong and mutu- 
ally contradictory notions were prevalent with regard 
to the meaning of this symbol. I present to the readers 
what appears to me the most reasonable explanation, 
consistent with the facts about this form of worship. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
Moving For Place to Place 

From Kashmir I returned to Benares. I was advised 
to give a trial to the system of treatment of the widely 
known Sadhu, Tibbati Baba. 1 went to his Palitpur 
Asram in the district of Burdwan. But he was at that 
time in Calcutta for healing himself by the homeopathic 
treatment of Dr. Unain, who had failed in my case in 
the previous year. However, I went to Calcutta and 
resided at Chetld with the Tibbati Baba. He appeared 
to me illiterate but possessed of vast experience. He 
was sincere in his dealings. His medicine could not 
produce the desired effect upon my chronic disease. I 
had to leave Calcutta disappointed. During my stay in 
Calcutta I twice met the famous Pandit Lakshman 
Sastri Drdvidi and had long conversation with him on 
various vedantic topics. 

From Calcutta I took a long journey to Amarkantha 
tl»e source of the Narmada. It is a hill, six miles from 
the nearest station. It contains dense forest abounding 
with tigers and snakes. The place has for a long time 
been regarded as sacred by the Hindu saints and it is 
favourite with those who are devoted to deep medita- 
tion. I went to Amarkantha with the same purpose in 
view. I took up my abode in Rdmasnehi Ba'ba"s a'sram. 

I used to leave the asram every day at 5 a. m., enter 
into the dense forest, remain absorbed in meditation 
for about six hours in some lonely spot and return to 
iho asram for the midday meal at about 1 1 a. m. 
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After taking meals I would again go into the forest and 
return in the evening. I followed this programme regu- 
larly for a period of five or six months. 

I remember to have had some ludicrous experiences 
here. One day while I was sitting all alone in the 
dense forest in a meditative mood, I heard a man shouting 
at a short distance from me. From the voice it could 
be inferred that the man was terribly frightened. But 
I could not guess the cause of his fear. After some 
time the same voice was heard loudly narrating a story 
to the cowherds. So far as I could understand, the pur- 
port of the story was this. In the dense part of the 
forest, a ferocious tiger was about to fall upon him. 
Though terrified, he gave a hard blow to the tiger on 
the forehead. The tiger, being frightened, fled away. 
He escaped with his life. I was not in a mood to pay 
any special attention to the matter. I came out of the 
forest in my usual hour. After a few days I was told 
by a person “Swamiji, you are known to the villagers 
as Ba'ghiya Ba'ba' ( tiger-Sadhu )’’. I enquired of the 
reason for this. He said, — “you are a Bengali sadhu and 
Bengalis are reputed for their magical powers. It is 
reported that when you go to the forest you take the 
form of a tiger.” On further enquiry he referred to some 
persons from whom he got the report. I had the curiosity 
to find out the original source of this ludicrous story. 
It was traced ultimately to a girl of thirteen. “Why do 
you call me Baghiya Baba,” I accosted her one day. 
"What have I done ?” she answered, “ I was told so by 
a Brahmin cowherd. ” Now I discovered that this 
Brahmin cowherd was the man whose shouting I had heard 
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a few days back in the forest. This simple-mined cow- 
herd had been terrified by the sight of a tiger and 
when afterwards he had seen me coming out of the 
same forest, he had with his fine inborn knowledge of 
logic concluded that the tiger must have been no other 
than myself- He was so sure of his conclusion, that he 
felt no hesitation in giving it wide publicity, as a fact 
of his direct experience. The news of my occult powers 
was so widely circulated that once an elderly sadhu of 
good name and fame ( Phala'ha'ri Baba ) approached 
me and entreated me to teach him some processes of 
acquiring occult powers. I of course flatly denied that 
I had any such powers or knew any such processes. 

I remember another interesting incident of Amar- 
kantha. One day on my way to the forest at noon I 
took rest in a lonely Siva temple. I converted my 
blanket into a pillow and lay down stark naked. My 
legs happened to be in the direction of Siva. The temple 
was then in possession of a No! go! Sadhu , who remained 
always naked. He came there and found me also naked 
like himself. This enraged him. He sternly reprimanded 
me, saying “what right have you, who belong to the Natha 
sect, to remain naked in this way ? I am a Muni Swami 
and it is my right to remain naked.” I explained to him 
that the question of right did not arise in this case, 
that the temple was completely solitary without any 
human being to look upon me, that I had nothing but 
the blanket to cover my body and that for the sake of 
a little convenience I put it under my head and was 
taking rest for a short while on my way to the dense 
forest. He would not listen to my arguments. He got 
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furious and began to hurl all sorts of bad epithets upon 
me- I found that a submissive attitude would not calm 
him down. I got up and challenged him for an open 
fight. This had the desired effect. Giving up his threat- 
ening attitude, he asked me never to enter his temple 
in future. “1 must come every day,” I said in reply. 
I went about my usual business. But next day I again 
came to temple and lay down in a similar way, without 
however putting my legs in the direction of Siva. The 
naked sadhu was not found so furious this day. He was 
perhaps afraid that if he ill-treated me I might assume 
the form of a tiger and fall upon him. He however 
made bold to say ‘‘Well, Nath, you are proud of your 
siddhi ( occult power ); but I also have got some power; 
if you assume one form, I shall assume another.” I 
simply laughed at his empty vaunt, born of inner 
nervousness which he wanted to hid. Readers may now 
imagine how unfounded stories about siddhi or yogic 
powers of sadhtts get currency among the people. May 
not many of the siddhis we hear about be of like nature 
with mine ! If any reader happens to go to Amarkantha, 
he may even now hear stories about Baghiya Baba. 

From Amarkantha I went to Bombay. I had not a 
single pice with me, so 1 had to travel without ticket. 
During the journey I got no food. When I saw other 
persons taking their meals, I felt a longing within me 
for getting a share. But as they showed no willingness 
to give me any, I could not overcome my shyness and 
beg for it, inspite of the paugs of hunger. Such experi- 
ences are not however rare in the life of a sadhu. At 
Bombay I chose to live at Ba'laksshwar. The day-time 
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I would pass in meditation on any big stone on the 
sea-beach. At night I would take rest at some Dharam* 
sa'la. For food -I would look to the mercy of some 
householder in the neighbourhood. The inner pleasure 
of meditation renders all the troubles of physical life 
bearable to an earnest spiritual aspirant. 

Here I chanced to meet with a Bengali Vaishnava 
Sadhu. He was a 4 Pujari * in some a'srama there. One 
day he told me with tearful eyes, — “Swamiji, I became 
a sadhu twelve years back. But I repent it now. Having 
led a sadhu-life for such a long period, I am convinced 
that my life has been wasted I have been useless to 
the society as well to myself. I have got no scent of 
the ideal, for the sake of which I renounced the world. 
But T have to depend on the mercy of others, — mercy 
mixed with hatred, — for my own bare livelihood. This 
is a miserable life indeed ! Had I not left my home, I 
could at least honourably earn my living and could 
also reasonably expect to be of some service to the 
family and the society.’’ I felt that his was not an 
exceptional case among the sadhus . He gave expression 
to the inner heart of many a sadhu in our country. 
Perhaps the majority of those who move about in the 
sadhu-garb are without any spiritual attainments worth 
the name; they are burdens upon the householders, who 
deriving no moral or spiritual or economic benfit from 
them look down upon them and throw some morsels 
of bread towards them, partly out of superstition and 
partly out of disgust. Many of the sadhus, if sincere, 
would repent their having outwardly renounced the 
world and then helplessly begging the mercy of the 
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worldly men, whose admiration and reverence they cannot 
command. They have lost this world and got. no glimpse 
of any world they dreamt of. 

While I was residing at Balakeswar, Seth Manila'l 
Maganla'l ( Banka' ) of Ahmedabad a multi-millionaire 
( s£tevf?r ) and a former acquaintance of mine, somehow 
got the information of my presence there. He came to 
see me and insisted on, my accompanying him to his 
bungalow. I complied. Having accepted his hospitality 
for a week, I desired to go to Mt. Abu. Sethji wanted 
me to halt at Ahmedabad on the way. We travelled 
together in a First Class compartment. A few days 
back I had to travel in the same line in the third class 
without ticket and without a loaf of bread, and now 
1 was a First Class passenger, though with the same 
black blanket on ! A few days more and I should be 
again placed in the same predicament ! A sadhu must 
adapt himself to all such changes of external circum- 
stances and must accept them with calmness and 
indifference. If he is puffed up with the honours and 
advantages »that he occasionally gets or is disheartened 
and dismayed by the humiliations and privations and 
physical ills that must inevitably come to his lot, he 
proves himself to be unworthy of living the life of a 
Sadhu and advancing in the path of spirituality. With 
constant watch upon himself, he has to form the habit 
of keeping his mind above all such frowns and favours 
of the outer world and fixing his gaze upon the highest 
.object of his pursuit. Otherwise his fall is sure. 

At Ahmedabad Manilalji took me to his own private 
residence and made' special arrangements lor the 
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improvement of my health. Some valuable brain-tonics 
were prepared for me and I had to use them. After some 
days he with his wife escorted me to Mt. Abu and 
arranged for my stay at his bungalow there. They 
returned to Ahmedabad and I stayed on alone under 
the care of their employees. 

At this time Muni Nara'yan also came there for 
recoupment of his health. He was an erudite scholar. 
I wanted to avail myself of this opportunity for lear- 
ning something valuable from him. I expressed my 
desire to read with him two important Vedantic treatises 
viz. Vedanta Siddha'tita-Nukta'vali and Itheda-dhikka'ra . 
He gladly complied with my request. I used to go to 
his place daily and take lessons from him. He induced 
me to put on shoes. He said, — “I also had given up 
the use of shoes. But I found that it affected my eyes. 
What is the need of courting these troubles ? You 
should wear shoes, so long as you can afford to 
get them.’’ 

From Mount Abu I went to Hyderabad ( Sind ). 
There I met Swami Sada'nanda, who took me to his 
ashramez at Dhdbwdli Mandi ( Punjab ). He was one of 
the most famous physicians among the sadhus. As he 
had affection for me, he took all possible care for my 
health and^gave me directions as to how to keep it in 
a good condition. 

I could have, if I had the will, availed myself of 
the company of this remarkable sadhu-physician for 
learning various kinds of medicines, unkown to physi- 
cians in general. But I was at that time so deeply 
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averse to all kinds of worldly activities and so intensely 
intoxicated with the pleasure of meditation that 
directing my attention to the acquisition of the know- 
ledge of physical treatment was out of the question. 
But now the mode of my life is considerably changed 
and I am led by circumstances to live off and on in 
the midst of people, many of whom I find suffering 
from various kinds of diseases and a great majority of 
whom are too poor to buy the help of professional 
physicians. At this stage my feeling of sympathy for 
these poor fellow-creatures sometimes raises in me the 
thought that if I had seized the opportunity of learning 
some sorts of medical treatment from Swami Sadanandji 
and other Sadhu-physicians with whom I came in 
contact, I could employ my leisure-time more usefully 
in the service of these suffering people. However, these 
chances were missed long ago and now I am too old 
to make any attempt in this direction. From the Mandi 
1 went to Rishikesh A few days’ stay at Rishikesh 
showed that the food begged from the chkalra would 
not at this stage be suitable lor my health, i got 
malarial fever attended with cough. I thought it prudent 
to go to Benares, where I could get good food, good 
treatment and good nursing. I had only a few annas 
with me. 1 entrained without any ticket. At Lucknow 
a Bengali ticket-collector showed his sense of duty by 
putting me, along with two other sadhus guilty cf the 
same offence, under police custody. The station police 
pressed me for my name, but I refused to tell them 
anything. With the help of a constable, I went to the 
adjacent Post-office and with the few annas I bad with 
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me I sent a telegram to Benares for winng some money 
to me in the care of the Post-master. The whole night 
I had to pass in a small cell. Next day when the police 
wanted to take us to the court handcuffed and on foot, 
I objected on the ground of my ill-health. There was a 
small quarrel between myself and the police. At last 
they yielded and hired a tonga for me. The other two 
sadhus were forced to walk on foot. In the court I 
explained my position to the magistrate in English. 
When I was asked to justify my conduct, I informed 
the court that I was ill and required immediate treat- 
ment, that in this situation it was necessary for me to 
go to the proper place as soon as possible and that as 
trains were available I could not think of taking the 
the tedious foot-path to such a long distance as Bena- 
res, though I had no money to pay the fare. Having 
heard my statement, he said “All right I let you go.” 
1 asked him, ‘‘What about these two sadhus” ? He said, 
“I shall send them to jail.” At this I exclaimed with 
a strong tone of ridicule,— “Thank you very much, you 
are sending these poor fellows to jail !” What a glorious 
act on your part ! Just at this moment a telegraphic 
money-order of rupees six reached me. I offered to pay 
fines for my poor helpless associates. The magistrate 
was pleased and released them after taking some bond. 
Then I said to the magistrate, — ‘‘Well, take care not 
to take all my money, for unless you give me my fare 
for Benares, I shall commit the same offence again.” 
He complied. I reached Benares next morning. 

The purpose of my going to Benares was accompli- 
shed within a short period. There 1 got proper treatment 
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and nutritious food. I recovered from my illness. 
There was perhaps some element in my nature, which 
would not allow me to stay long in any particular 
place, however comfortable it might be from the view- 
point of health and however suitable it might be for 
the practice of meditation. As soon as my body was 
fit, I left Benares and went to Sind again. I stayed 
there at Sddveld, Sukkar and at the solitary tapobana ju9t 
on the bank of the Indus. One night I was suddenly 
possessed by the idea of leaving the place. It was 
3 a. m., I hastened to the station and caught the train 
for Karachi. 

Having arrived there, I retired to Howdbander 
( Clifton ), 3 miles from the town. The lonely sea-shore 
attracted my heart, but there was no arrangement for 
keeping the body and soul together. The demand of 
the body compelled me to hunt for food. A sadhu, 
having kept me waiting for two hours, showed me the 
street. I approached a Christian gentleman, who beha- 
ved with me in a gentlemanly way, but could not give 
me what I needed most. Disappointment after disap- 
pointment made the hunger more and more acute. 
Losing all hopes, I gave up efforts for begging, took 
my seat at a solitary spot and attempted to plunge 
myself into deep meditation. But I found that while 
hunger was burning in the belly, it was hardly possible 
to concentrate the mind upon the spiritual Truth. 

My eyes turned outward. They got a glimpse of 
three sadhus preparing themselves for taking food and 
a dog sitting close to them. At first I judged that the 
three sadhus might have procured food just enough for 
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themselves and might not have anything to spare for 
me. But next moment necessity altered my judgment. 
I thought that they must have something to spare for 
the dog and that I might try to appropriate the dog’s 
share. The reader should remember that I was an 
educated gentleman born of a highly cultured and well- 
to-do-family, and that I was a student of Vedanta, 
which taught that the soul is eternally one with Brah- 
man and the body with all other transitory objects of 
the world is absolutely false. He may also remember 
that I practised abstinence, self-mortification and deep 
meditation systematically for a pretty long period and 
even experienced the state of sama'dhi, both savikalpa 
and tiirvikalpa. He should then be able to form a just 
estimate of the gigantic power of hunger. From what 
elevation to what meanness the hunger of the belly can 
drag down the human mind ! 

I was awefully amazed at my own thought. But 
still I left my meditation and eagerly appoached the 
sadhus. The sadhus had the kindness not to drive me 
away. Though the quantity of food they had with them 
was not, as apprehended, sufficient for four hungry 
persons, they took pity on me and received me cordi- 
ally. They gave me a share of their food, — as much as 
they could spare, — but it was too small for my big 
stomach, I appreciated the goodness of their heart, but 
my hunger was not satisfied. I could enjoy neither the 
bliss of meditation nor the peace of sound sleep at night. 
I became restless to leave the place as soon as possible. 
The demon of hunger was about to drive me from this 
charming place. 
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Next day my first thought was to fill my stomach 
and then to start for Lahore. This would require a 
continued journey for twenty-four hours. I went to 
some distance and approached a petty shop-keeper lor 
a small quantity ot chana’ (dried pulse), which he 
kindly gave. I resolved to lay it by for the train- 
journey. At a little distance from the shop I found 
the house of a Gujrati family and called at its door. 
The lady of the house suspected me to be a Mahomedan 
Fakir on account of the black rag which I then wore 
and was about to refuse hospitality to me. I had to 
convince her that I was a Hindu sadhu and that in 
order to be favoured with two pieces of chapati only l 
The demand* of my belly goaded me to another house, 
where the cook kindly gave me two more pieces of 
chapati. Now my stomach was satisfied and my mind 
also was changed. I thought within myself,— “This day 
I have got enough for preserving my body : why should 
I leave this beautiful spot ? If I fail to get anything 
to-morrow, I shall see my way.” Thinking thus, I retired 
to the lonely sea-shore and devoted my energy to 
meditation. 

Next morning my attention was again directed 
towards the hunger-problem. I had an impression that 
Mdrwdris were generally liberal towards the sadhus. 
1 found out a Marwari’s house and came to know that 
its owner was the famous Seth Shivratan Mehata of 
Bikaner. I went direct to him and with a prayer for 
supplying me with food once a day for some time. I 
told him that the locality was very much to my liking 
and that if he could arrange for the preservation of my 
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body I could enjoy there the bliss of meditation for a 
length of time. He put to me some questions about my 
identity and them complied with my request. I gave 
up the idea of leaving the place. 

At Howdh Bunder many people were found in the 
evening on the sea-shore, enjoying the delightful and 
health-givii% sea-breeze. To avoid them, I used to 
spend the closing hours of the day at some distant 
solitary spot, rarely visited by the strollers. One eve- 
ning while I was sitting there alone in my habitual 
meditative mood, a Mahomedan gentleman approached 
me, watched me for a little while, and then offered me 
four annas. I refused to accept it, for I had no need 
for money at that time. Perhaps he felt some attrac- 
tion towards me. He met me again on two or three 
occasions and held some conversations with me. After-* 
wards I came to learn that he was a Barrister of 
Karachi. One day I said to him, “Can you please let 
me have a copy of the Koran for my study ? I have 
gone through the Bible, but had no opportunity to read 
the Koran/' I may remind the reader that when I had 
been a boy of 12 or 13 I had joined the Y. M. C. A. 
at Dacca, and that though the outdoor and indoor 
games had been my special objects of attraction there, 
I had also become a regular student of the Bible-class 
and got lessons on the precept of Jesus from the wife 
of the local head of the church. I may add that in the 
jail also I had the opportunity for making a special 
study of the Bible. But no such opportunity had prese- 
nted itself to me for the study of the Koran upto that 
time and my desire also for it had not been strong 

28 
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enough. My talks with the gentleman roused my lurking 
desire and this led me to ask him for a copy of the 
Koran, of course in English translation. 

“I shall borrow one for you,” said the amiable 
gentleman. “The edition I shall give you,’* he added, 
“will be Mahomed Ali’s, very big with jaany foot- 
notes. I do not personally like it, becaus<r it is very 
orthodox.” After a day or two he came again with the 
Koran in his hand and made it over to me. It took me 
a few days to go through it and to form an idea of 
the teachings of the wide-spread religion founded on it. 

The fundamentals of the teachings of the Koran, 
as I understood them, are these :-(i) God is the free 
and sole cause of the world of inanimate and animate 
beings and each species of creatures was separately 
created by Him. (2) Satan is another agent, who is 
responsible for the evils and imperfections of the world. 
(8) Seduced by Satan, man abused the freedom bestowed 
on him by the Creator and disobeyed His commands 
or laws and thus made himself subject to vice and 
misery. (4) This is the first and last birth of man in 
the world, and the eternal future of the destiny of the 
human soul depends upon his faith and actions in this 
life. (5) Good actions with faith in God in this one life 
will be rewarded with the eternal bliss of Heaven and 
bad actions and want of faith in this one life will be 
punished with the eternal sorrow of Hell. (6) The reward 
and punishment of all men will be announced on one 
Judgement-Day, and the spirits will have to wait in some 
state 'till that Day comes. (7) There are five principal 
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articles of faith, — viz. (a) there is no God but God 
and Mohomed is His apostle, (b) Prayer, (c) the Poor- 
rate, (d) Pilgrimage, and (e) Fast in the month of Ramjdn. 

The Islamic creed is monotheistic and the Unity 
of God is the most iundamental principle of this religion. 
But what does the Unity of God truly mean and what 
is the true nature of this one God ? Is He a self-con- 
scious Person or an Impersonal Being ? Is He possessed 
of a variety of attributes or is He devoid of and above 
all kinds of attributes ? Is he active or inactive ? Is 
He transcendent or immanent or both ? Is He changing 
or changeless ? No clear and definite answers to such 
questions are to be found in the Koran. 

My mind which sought for the most perfect solus 
tion of all ultimate metaphysical problems found no 
satisfaction with the study of the Koran just as it had 
found none with the study of the Bible. I returned the 
book with formal thanks. Here at Howdh Bunder some 
Parsi gentlemen felt interested in me. They found me 
sitting all alone with a black piece of rag on in the 
midst of the crowd, absolutely unconcerned with what 
happened round about me. When they put some ques- 
tions to me, they were surprised to find in me a student 
of higher philosophy. They were impressed by my disser- 
tations, but they frankly confessed that they could not 
follow many of my abstruse arguments. They talked of 
me to some Sindhi gentlemen of high position and 
influence. Seth Uddhavadds (afterwards Rai Bahadur) 
and Seth Lakshmichdnd of Shikdrpur came to have 
seme talks with me. This led to intimacy with them 
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and I was taken to the town and accommodated at the 
former’s Bungalow. Here many people came to see me 
and listen to ray discourses. Most of them were men of 
common-sense following with little critical examination 
the current opinions about religion and morality. Hence 
my ideas were not always palatable to them. Some of 
them, when expressed in strong terms, were even 
shocking to them. But still they were very courteous 
and hospitable to me. Perhaps they took me for an 
eccentric Sadhu. They admired the mode of my moral 
and spiritual life, while some of my views seemed to 
them extraordinary and even repulsive. They discovered 
that while my normal life was a life of meditation, 
calm and tranquil, unconcerned with the affairs of the 
world, unattached to name and fame and pleasure and 
comfort, I could easily turn into a rough fighter in 
course of my disputations on controversial topics, 
uncompromising in my views, intolerant of opposition 
and unmercifnl to the upholders of illogical opinions. As 
shrewd men of business they could somehow accommo- 
date themselves with what appeared to them to be my 
idiosyncracy and want of sociable qualities, and they 
did not fail to take advantage of what they found to 
be elevating in my life and teachings. But my temper 
did not allow me to stay long in their company. 

Many of the persons who would come to me were 
vegetarians and regarded the eating of fish and meat 
as sinful. They seemed to cherish a feeling of hatred 
towards the non-vegetarians. The Bengalis were generally 
looked down upon by many people of Western and 
Southern India on the ground that they were fish-eaters. 
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But throughout my travels in all the parts of India I 
found no evidence to prove that vegetarians were as a 
rule morally and spiritually superior to the fish-eaters 
and meat-eaters, that the former were less prone to 
passions and evil propensities than the latter. The 
vegetarians might take their stand on the ground of 
non-violence or non-injury to animal life; but their 
normal activities were not generally found to be less 
violent to the feelings and interests of other people or 
less cruel to beasts of burden and troublesome animals 
than those of the non-vegetarians. The finer qualities 
of human nature were not found to be more developed 
among the vegetarian communities than among the 
eaters of fish and meat. The spirit of service and sacri- 
fice was not found to be more prominent among the 
former than among the latter. The mere fact that some 
people refrained from taking animal food was no ground 
for holding that they belonged to a superior type or 
that they were pursuing a higher ideal of human life. 
I therefore had no toleration for the airs of superiority 
of the vegetarians and their feelings of disgust or 
hatred towards the non-vegetarians. 

One day in course of discussion I strongly pointed 
out the inconsistency of the position of the vegetarians. 
I explained that it wa9 either pretence or self-deception 
on the part of the vegetarians to hold that they were 
strict f ollowers of the principle of Ahinsa or non-violence. 
Could they avoid hinsa in their practical life or even 
in the matter of eating ? Did not milk contain a good 
amount of blood-portion of the cow or the goat or the 
buffalo and did it not abound with innumerable living 
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germs ? Was not water full of living organisms ? Did 
not the eating of vegetables mean violence to plant life 
and also the cruel act of depriving small creatures of 
their shelter and means of livelihood ? Was it not proved 
beyond doubt that plants also were living beings with 
feelings of pleasure and pain ? Moreover, was it possible 
to grow vegetables without killing numberless insects 
of the land ? Could they build towns and buildings 
without driving out the wild animals from their natural 
habitations ? How could they hope to or pretend to get 
rid of the necessity of hinsa by merely restricting their 
food to the vegetable region 

I pointed out to them that hinsa was the law of 
the universal Struggle for existence, survival of the 
fittest, destruction of the unfit, — these were the natural 
laws in the world of life. Without hinsa life would be 
impossible on earth. Higher orders of living beings were 
as a matter of course developing by killing and eating 
the relatively lower orders of living beings. The land 
and the water and the air were full of illustrations of 
this law of hinsa. The very process of procreation was 
based on the principle of hinsa. Thus hinsa being the 
natural law in the animal world could not be legitima- 
tely regarded as a sin. With the development of the 
finer feelings and sentiments in the human mind and 
the powers of self-restraint and self-regulation, hinsa 
might be restricted, but it could not be altogether 
avoided. Our sense ef value might attach more value 
to some orders of life than to others. We may recognise 
some animals as higher than others. Accordingly forms 
of hinsa might be considered more condemnable than 
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others. That is to say, moral judgment was passed upon 
acts of hinsa by reference to some other standard of 
rightness and goodness. But from the standpoint of 
hinsa as such, killing of a plant or an undeveloped 
animal life was no less an act of hinsa than killing of 
a human being. From the higher moral and spiritual 
point of view, the cherishing of ill feeling or ill will 
towards any man or community and the doing of harm 
to anybody or to any living being with a feeling of 
hatred or hostility were greater sins than the killing of 
animals for the sake of food or for the good of the 
human society without an ill feeling or ill will towards 
them. If there was no sin in exploiting the animal and 
putting burdens upon burdens on them for human good, 
could it be a he' nous sin to make use of animal life 
for the sake of ihe sustenance of the human body. It 
d : d not necessarilly mean cruelty to animal life or the 
development of immoral feelings and propensities in 
the mind. 

Whether the eating of meat or fish was necessary 
or helpful or injurious to the human body from the 
hygienic point of view was a different question, and 
there was seope for difference of opinion on this point. 
Only a small section of the human race was vegetarian 
and the rest was found to be thriving on animal food. 
The most healthy, strong and intellectually advanced 
peoples of the world were meat-eaters. Individuals in 
those nations became vegetarians by choice. My con- 
clusion was that choice of food should be left to indi- 
vidual taste and judgment and there should be no com- 
pulsion in this matter on moral or religious grounds. 
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The distinctions which are sometimes made between 
Sa'ttwika and Ra’jasa and Ta'masa kinds of food have 
very little direct connection with vegetable or animal 
food. Sattiwaka food is said to be such food as produces 
or contributes to the development of Sattiwaka Guna 
i. e. virtuous and peaceful dispositions in man. Rajasika 
food similarly means such food as is supposed to develop 
a restless self-aggrandising martial spirit with its con- 
comitant impulses in man. Tamasa food again means 
such food as is supposed to produce in man ignoble, 
lethargic and vicious tendencies. The upholders of this 
view maintain that the habit of Sattwika food is neces- 
sary not only for a good life, but also for the enjoyment 
of lasting happiness. They assert that Rajasa food, 
though giving some momentary enjoyment due to the 
excitements of the nerves, leads to misery in the long 
run. Tamas food, according to this view, leads to callo- 
usness and inhumanity. On the basis of such assump- 
tions, the exponents of this view have made a detailed 
classification of the various kinds of food and arranged 
them as Sattwika, Rajas and Tamasa. Now, the attri- 
butes of Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas are admittedly moral 
qualities which can in the strict sense be predicated of 
human character or temperament and not of particular 
articles of food. On account of the close connection 
between mind and body and beween the body and food, 
the kinds of food taken may exercise some indirect 
influence upon the character and disposition of a man. 
But there is no rule that vegetable food should create 
noble disposition ( Sattwa Guna ) and animal food should 
create any turbulent spirit or vicious tendencies ( Rajasa 
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or Tamasa ) in the eaters. Whatever connection there 
may be between .food and mental disposition should 
depend upon the nature of the ingredients contained in 
the food-articles and their relation to the physiological 
system and not upon the fact of their being obtained 
from vegetable or animal sources. These ingredients have 
to be found out by chemical analysis of the articles of 
food derived^ from vegetable or animal bodies, and 
their relation to the body and mind have to be deter- 
mined by careful scientific experiments. Now, many of 
the ingredients are common to vegetable food and 
animal food. There are elements in vegetable food which 
may cause the irritation and excitement in the physical 
nerves and tissues and hence excitement or depression 
in the mind, and again there are elements in animal 
food which may have soc thing influences upon the 
nerves and tissues and hence helpful to the cultivation 
of noble impulses in the mind. Accordingly, some kinds 
of animal food may be reckoned as Sattwika and some 
kinds of vegetable food may be found to be Rajasa or 
Tamasa. Moreover, Ihe physiological constitution of 
different men differs, and what is injurious to one may 
be beneficial to another, not only from the hygienic 
point of view but also from the above-mentioned moral 
point of view. What may be Sattwika to one may be 
Rajasika or Tamasika to another, and vice versa , accord- 
ing to differences of constitution and of the conditions 
of health. The differences of climatic conditions and 
natural environments also have considerable bearing on 
this question. The nature of the occupations in which 
men are engaged has also to be taken into account in 
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determining what kinds oi ood are necessary and help- 
ful to them. Accordingly, the health experts prescribe 
different kinds of food for men of different constitu- 
tions and of different localities and professions, and 
even for the same man under different conditions of 
health. Truly speaking, every kind of food may be 
Sattwika Rajasa or Tamasa under different conditions. 
Hence to hold that vegetable food is Sattwika and 
meat or fish is Rajasa or Tamasa is nothing but super- 
stition based on ignorance or grossly imperfect knowledge 
of the relation between food and the human body 
and mind. 

Now my host was at that time a staunch vegeta- 
rian. ( He, be it noted, became a meat-eater afterwards 
as a result of his tour in Europe ). He seemed to be 
pained and disgusted by my arguments. When he 
expressed his feelings to me, I took it as an interference 
with the free expression of my views. I told him, “ I 
must say what I know to be true; if you don’t like it, 
I bid good-bye to you. So saying, I left the place 
immediately. 

Having left Karachi I went to Malir, at a distance 
of eleven miles from Karachi. There I came to be 
closely acquainted with a notable Vedantin, Hemandas 
Alumal by name. He used to see me every morning 
and raise various questions on Vedantic and other topics 
for a friendly discussion. But due to my peculiar temper 
1 could not bear his company for a long time. It was 
his habit to pass now and then such sweeping remarks, 
as, — * Western philosophers know nothing about Truth,’ 
‘ Buddha did not arrive at the ultimate Truth, ’ 
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‘ Non-dualists alone have realised the absolute Truth and 
none other,* and so on. I could easily discover that his 
remarks were not based on a thorough study and proper 
appreciation of the systems. It was unbearable to me 
that an intelligent scholar like him should thus go 
beyond the range of his knowledge and make such 
dogmatic assertions. I would sometimes try to tone 
down his attitude. But I found him perversely adhering 
to his narrow outlook. I became restless to avoid his 
company. 

One night I felt such a disgust within myself that 
I hurried to the station to catch the midnight train and 
travel without any ticket. The police in-charge took me 
for a thief and dragged me to the station-master. I was 
however known to the station-master, who therefore 
let me off. I took the train for Kashmir. 

This was my second visit to Kashmir. Here I paid 
special attention to my health. For strengthening my 
brain I took 1 00 almonds ground down and boiled with 
milk every morning for four or five months. I was 
recovering my health and strength for continual medita- 
tion, when suddenly I got a telegraphic message from 
Benares that Brahmachari Jajneswar ( our beloved 
Jagada ) was seriously ill and that he was eager to see 
me on the eve of his departure from this world. I took 
the next available train. But I reached Benares two 
days after his death. In him I lost a brother who 
would spare no pains to be serviceable to me and who 
was the centre of my , attraction at Benares. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
To Mount Abu Again 

At Benaras I felt an inner urge to fly away again 
from the society of men and keep myself immersed in 
meditation in some lonely place. This was the result of 
my self-judgement and self-criticism. I found that my 
disease made me too much body-minded. The chief 
centre of my practical interest was for some time past 
the recovery of my normal health and strength, though 
my ultimate aim was continuous meditation on Brahman. 
I went to various healthy places. I took various sorts 
of medicines and regulated my diet and movement. I 
walked daily in the morning and the evening, took 
sufficient rest after my meals, enjoyed good sleep at 
night, made less exertion for the concentration of my 
attention on the one object of life. This appeared to 
me an easy-going life of a gentleman, quite unworthy 
of a youtog man with the high ambition of perfectly 
establishing himself in Brahman-consciousness in this life. 

Further, my self-examination made me conscious 
that as the result of the slackening of my efforts for 
deep meditation and my association with various sorts 
of worldly men I was dislodged from the position which 
I had previously attained. My previous practice had 
given an inward turn to my mind. Meditation had for 
«pme time been converted into my second nature. Even 
when not actually engaged in deep meditation, I would 
feel within myself the sweetness of the tranquillity. 
The world would appear as a dreamy uusubstantial thing 
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before my wide-awake eyes. Eating, drinking, talking, 
walking, etc. would be performed without creating any 
interest ir or impression upon my consciousness. The 
presence or even the physical touch of any beautiful 
young woman would rouse no sexual impulse in my 
mind or nervous system. I would seldom be troubled 
with the vision of a woman in dreams. My temper 
would remain equally calm and serene in the waking 
state as well as in the state of sleep. But now that 
meditative mood, that tranquil state of the mind, that 
sweetness of temper, that freedom from sexual impulses, 
were not found prominent in my character. I would 
now require greater efforts to concentrate my attention 
on the spiritual object of my pursuit. My mind would, 
now and then move hither and thither. I would some- 
times lose my temper in course of my discussion on 
philosophical topics with those who differed from me 
and persistently argued for maintaining any position 
which appeared illogical or unreasonable to me. To my 
surprise and dismay I sometimes experienced that my 
sexual desires and passions were not dead. During dis- 
turbed sleep I would occasionally see visions of woman 
and there would be sexual thrills in my nervous system. 
In the waking state also my mind was not found to be 
as calm and unperturbed in the presence of women as 
before. All these put me to serious thinking. For the 
sake of my physical health I was going to sacrifice 
my spritual health? I resolved upon resorting to 
a solitary place again for devoting myself to deep 
meditation. 

The lonely caves of Mt. Abu again appeared before 
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my mind’s eyes. I had the sweetest and the bitterest 
recollections of this place. It was here that I attained 
a high stage of spiritual realisation and experienced 
the state of Nirbikalpa Samadhi. It was here again that 
I fell a prey to the brain disease, which proved to be 
most formidable enemy in the path of my spiritual 
culture. I was however convinced that the disease was 
not due to anything wrong in the place, but it was 
due to my recklessness. The place was favourable in 
all respects. But Sadhana in order to be successful 
required the exercise of prudence. This time I deter- 
mined to regulate my Sadhana and to avoid all kinds 
of rashness. I thought that if I took just a sufficient 
quantity of substantial food at the proper time, if I 
enjoyed some amount of sleep every night, if I allowed 
some relaxation to my brain and nerves at regular 
intervals, if I took some physical exercise every morn- 
ing and evening, there would be in all likelihood no 
recurrence of the most painful disease. On the previous 
occasion my physical nature did vengeance upon me, 
because I treated it with negligence and arrogance. 
This time I made up my mind to give due considera- 
tion to its requirements and thought that it would no 
more thwart my attempts for enjoying the bliss of 
perfect tranquillity. 

After due deliberation I went to Mt, Abu and 
devoted myself to meditation in accordance with my 
recent programme. Instead of making any arrogant 
endeavour to plunge myself into the deepest meditation, 
I proceeded gently and calmly and tried to keep unru- 
ffled the meditative flow of my consciousness throughout 
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the day and the night. I mixed as little as possible 
with men and tried to avoid entering into discussions 
on controversial topics. 

I used to take my meals in Raghunathjee's temple 
{ temple dedicated to Shri Ramchandra who is regarded 
as one of the ten principal Avatdras or incarnations of 
God and is worshipped as God Himself by a large 
section of Hindus. ) Seth Jamanlal Bajdj a rich land- 
lord and merchant' of Wardha in the Central Provinces 
and one of the foremost followers of Mahatma Gandhi 
< whose present Ashrma at Wardha is within his estate ) 
happened to come to Mount Abu at that time. He 
took up his residence in one of the buildings adjoining 
the temple ( constructed by Seth Manilal Maganlal of 
Ahmedabad for the convenience of respectable visitors 
to the place ). Perchance the attention of Seth Jamanlal 
was drawn towards me and he invited me to take my 
meals at his house so long as he would be there. I was 
a penniless resident of the lonely cave and had to go 
daily to the rich man's residence just at the food-time 
according to programme. There was very little talk 
between Seth and myself, but still acquaintance between 
us grew in cordiality. At his house I incidently met 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the universally respected 
grand old man of U. P. As one qf the foremost political 
leaders of India, as the founder of the Benares Hindu 
University, as a devoted admirer of India’s immortal 
spritual culture, he made immense contribution to the 
welfare of out motherland. His name was well known 
to me, but I had no occasion to form acquaintance 
with him. During my stay at Abu, Punditji (accom panied 
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by Sath G. D. Birla ) was for a few days an 
honoured guest at the house of Seth Jamanlal Bajaj. 
Punditji observed my conduct. I was always in a medi* 
tative mood with my eyes inwardly directed, I felt no 
interest in' the persons and things round about me. I 
silently went to the place, silently waited till the food 
was served, silently took the food that was offered and 
then silently passed away. My peculier behaviour attra- 
cted the notice of Punditji. -Sethji might have given 
him some information about me. 

One day the revered Punditji started conversation 
with me. With his sweet tongue he asked me, Well, 
Swamiji, how can you enjoy life with the contempla-i 
tion of only one object, with constant meditation on 
Brahman ? Don't you feel tired ? ” I calmly replied to 
his question in the Vedantic style. The purport of my 
answer was this : Brahman is the true self of every 
man — nay of every living being. The essential nature 
of Brahman or Self is Mnanda ( Bliss ). It is this A'nanda 
which is the ultimate object of quest of all men and 
all creatures. People pursue diverse kinds of objects, 
because they find pleasure in them. All these pleasures 
of the senses and the mind are mere distorted shadows, 
finite and impure and momentary, of the pure infinite 
eternal Anand a, which is the character of the true Self 
or Brahman. People are interested in the shadows so 
long as they are ignorant of the real Ananda which is 
in their own self. When the mind becomes free lrom 
moral impurities, desires and passions, attachments to 
finite transitory worldly objects and ambition for name 
and fame and heavenly enjoyments, the Ananda of the 
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Self unveils itself to it. Once the mind gets a real taste 
of this Ananda, it feels no yearning lor running hither 
and thither for the shadows, but concentrates itself 
wholly on this infinite Bliss. Who can be so foolish as 
to turn his face against the inexhaustible fountain of 
the sweetest nectar in front of him and move about 
madly in search of small tanks and wells and pools of 
muddy water for satisfying liis thirst ? The more a 
Sadhaka acquires the capacity for and forms the habit 
of immersing himself deeply in the blissful fountain of 
his own true Self, the more does he become averse to 
the diversities of this world and live a life of ever-fresh 
enjoyment of himself within himself. 

Mdlviyaji felt interested. He raised many issues 
and put questions after questions. Which type of scrip- 
tural works is the best ? Yoga-Va'sistha-tyfte or Bha'ga - 
wata-typc 1 l advocated the former and he for the 
latter. Which ideai of life is the best ? — the one repre- 
sented by Sukhdeva or the one represented byjanaka? 
I argued in favour of the former, — the ideal of absolute 
renunciation, while Punditji argued in favour of the 
latter ideal, — the ideal of active worldly life enlightened 
by true knowledge and free from attachment. With 
regard to the true nature of Brahman, I was an uncom- 
promising advocate of the extreme ncn-dualistic view, 
while he supported the view that Brahman is immanent 
in the world as well as transcendent of it. 

Our discussion continued for about an hour. Neither 
of us could bring the other to his point of view. Pundit 
tji’s patriotic sentiments were far stronger and brighter 
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than his philosophical knowledge. To me the Vedantic 
view-point was infallible. We were pre-disposed to differ 
from each other. Towards the close of our conversation 
the old patriot moved by his patriotic fervour, said 
to me with a voice warmed by emotion, “Well, Swamiji, 
you are a young man, I ask you 'to devote yourself to 
national work.” I construed the advice as undervaluing 
my spiritual Sadhana, which from my view-point was 
far superior to ordinary patriotic works. Without showing 
any respect to his position and grey hair, I retorted, 
“Punditji, though you are an old man, you are a child 
in the field of philosophy; go on with your patriotic 
activities, but along with these, please spare some time 
to devote yourself to philosophy.” The old man with his 
characteristic magnanimity and sweetness of temper 
said, “This order of yours I take upon my head.’’ The 
difference in our temper was perhaps apparent to those 
who were near about us. 

Another notable person whom I met at. Abu was 
a Jaina Sadhu Sdntivijay by name. He was regarded 
by many as a Siddha purusha with occult wisdom and 
supernatural powers. 1 saw him at the house of the 
Tha'kur Sa'hib (Raja) of Limdi, where I was inivited 
to take my daily food for some time. Thakur Sahib 
was one of his admirers, and an Anglo-Indian lady who 
lived with Thakur Sahib was known to be one of his 
disciples. I heard much about his Siddhi from them. 
One day while Takur Sahib, the lady and myself were 
taking rest after the meal, Santivijayji happened to 
come there. I felt interested in knowing the depth of 
his realisation and the nature of his Siddhi, I put some 
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questions to him regarding practical Sadhana and espe- 
cially the stages of Samadhi. ( Such as — what does an 
adept of Samadhi experience in the midway beetween 
the two Samadhis?) He failed to answer my 
questions. The situation was uncomfortable to his admi- 
rers, and the lady lequested me to refrain from asking 
him such questions as he could not answer. I complied. 
The impression which the conversation gave me was 
that he had little personal experience of Samadhi and 
its practice. Of his Siddhi or miraculous powers also I 
got no indication. Spiritual advancement had orf course 
little essential relation with the attainment of occult 
knowledge and power. A Sadhaka might rise to the 
highest plane of meditation without acquiring any occult 
viMOn or miraculous power and conversely a man might 
give an exhibition of such power and knowledge as 
would strike ordinary people with wonder and admira- 
tion, but his spiritual culture might be of a very low 
erder. Santivijoyji did not impress me deeply either 
with the one or with the other. I heard that he made 
some important prophecies about the results of the Round 
Table Conference between the representatives of England 
and India and that all of them proved untrue. 

At Limdi-house I also happened to meet the Maharaja 
of Morvi. He put me a few philosophical questions. I 
answered them from the Vedantic stand-point. Having 
listened for some time he confessed that he failed to 
follow what I said. I then kept silent. 

Thakur Saheb of Limdi came to see me at my eave 
on a few occassions. He would every time request me 
to go over to his place at Limdi. Sometimes he wanted 
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to take me there along with him. I could not comply 
with his request. I said— “ Well, if I go with you or be 
your guest at JLimdi, then naturally many persons will 
come to see me, and it will be a source of disturbance 
to me and a positive hindrance to my meditation,” So 
I did never visit Limdi. 

Here I may mention something about my tempera- 
ment. I would never care to make acquaintance with 
the rich or show any sign of regard or respect for them. 
1 actually disobliged and even gave offence, to some 
very rich persons, whom I had occasions to meet, with 
the least provocation on their part towards me. Besides 
my natural temperament, this was also due to my con- 
tempt for money, which I learnt to look down upon as 
an obstacle in the path of spiritual advancement. I may 
add in this connection that though 1 had acquired the 
attitude of indifference to money and defiance of the 
rich, which for a Sadhu might be deemed praiseworthy, 
still 1 found how difficult it was to suppress the desire 
for name and fame. Though I was a beggar and almost 
unknown to the world, still the desire to gain popula- 
rity and reputation would not forsake me. Even fleeing 
from the world and living in secluded and lonely caves, 
I found I could not gel rid ol such desires, rather they 
would S'.em to appear there with greater force. These 
desires would rise through^other channels, viz., I am a 
good Sadhu, l have practised Sadhana very hard, as 
the result ot which I have passed an exceptionally 
happy life without any worry, without any anxiety etc. 
etc. Though I knew that the desire for name and fame 
was v^in and I was on the alert to suppress them all 
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my life, still they would bubble qp stealthily on the 
surface of the mind, whenever concentration on the 
highest ideal of my life would be relaxed and specially 
when I would come in contact with big men of the 
world. The consciousness of this weakness within my 
heart made me more strongly determined to conquer 
it and never to be swayed by it in my conduct. My 
revolt against m3? own inner weakness expressed itself 
sometimes in forms, which appeared offensive to others. 
I resolutely made up my mind to have my own way, 
to speak out what I accepted as true and good, to 
condemn severety what I knew to be false or wrong, 
whatever others might think of me, and whatever cen- 
sures and penalties might tall on my head.* 

So afterwards when I came to he convinced that all 
the religions and philosophical doctrines are logically and 
psychologically unsound, — vitiated by dogmatism and secta- 
rianism, I would announce my views without the least hesita- 
tion, timidity or sense of fear, though I knew that I would 
be the target of attack from many quarters and lose many 
friends and admirers. T could envisage that if I stood alone 
to point out the faults of all the philosophical and religious 
systems and especially to declare the inherent impossibility 
of truth-realisation either through logic or through intuition 
or $arnadhi, naturally many people, especially Sadhus and 
Pandits who were very conservative, would proclaim that I 
was off my head and would try to cover me with ridicule. 
Nevertheless when I had no doubt about the correctness of 
my conclusion, I announced my views boldly and fearlessly 
for the sake of what I conceived as true and good. In this 
my regard for truth always prevailed, and I would no ;/1 
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I came across a number of Jain Sadhus at Abu, I 
learnt a good deal about Jain philosophy and religion 

care for honour and fame nor for popularity and prestige 
nor for physical comforts and pleasures. Everywhere I find 
that the people are so enamoured of old time-honoured 
ideas, that they do not even care to examine independently 
any new ideas which may be presented to them. They are 
predisposed to reject without any rational scrutiny whatever 
they find contrary ti> what they already believed. For my 
independent views I have exposed myself to the enmity or 
ridicule of all sorts of people, not excepting even the stu- 
dents and professors of philosophy. Almost all of them are 
followers of particular systems, which they must support 
somehow or other, and it is my conviction that there are 
very few who really think or have the courage to think 
deeply about the ultimate problems. For the sake of what 
my reason and experience has led me to, I do not hesitate 
to declare that all systems of religious philosophy including 
non-dual Vedanta, involve contradictions and irrational 
elements and that they prefess with an air of certitude what 
they cannot prove by logic. As a necessary consequence of 
this, I am, as I must be, prepared on every side for dispute, 
contradiction, anger, calumny, and what not. I am neither 
afraid of my opponents nor do I hear any grudge against 
any of them, I am always ready to meet them on rational 
grounds. 1 know that without such a spirit of fearless aW 
grudgeless opposition on my part, I cannot hope to make 
any desirable reform in the thought-wcrld. Though I am 
quite aware of the fact that it depends much on suitable 
political and educational atmosphere, still in such a poor 
religion-ridden country as ours, and in such a pitiable plight 
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through conversations with them. One of them specially 
impressed me with his spirit of independence and libe- 
rality of outlook. He did not, like the other Jaipa 
Sadhus, put any piece of cloth upon his lips or hold 
any broom in his hand, as Jain Sadhus generally do for 
fear of killing insects. Many other customs and habits 
prevalent in his community he thought unnecessary and 
boldly repudiated. He generally kept himself aloof from 
others. He used to give me company now and then 
and talk about the essential points of similarity between 
Jainism and Vedanta particularly with regard to the 
meditation of self as essentialy infinite. I was pleased 

to find him more deeply interested in the spirit than 
in the forms of religion. 

Another remarkable personality I met there was a 
renowned Vaishnava scholar, named Raghubardds. I 
saw him at the Raghunath Temple. He was engaged 
in editing Ramananda’s Anand Bha'sya on the Brahma - 
sutra. Though his viewpoint was different from mine,I was 
pleased with discussions with him on several occasions. I 
came there in intimate touch with another great scholar 

as I am placed in,* I do what little part 1 have to play. I 

remain content at heart with this thought that what I 
declare is true, i.e. based on reason and experience. What I 

came to understand as the result of long-continued practice 
and study I have expressed truly, freely and boldly, and 
this thought would invigorate me and lead me on. Thereby 

I gain inward peace. Though no one may hear me, and 
everyone may keep at a distance from me and though I may 

be almost abandoned to myself, still I am careless of tBese 
consequences. My spirit of defiance of the immediate conse- 
quences of my action preserves the equanimity of my mind. 
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of the same school, named Bhagabat Dds. His Sanskrit 
poetical work, Ram dn and a Digvijaya, added lusture to 
h : .£ name. The booh was of course a sectarian one. It 
was composed with ihe definite purpose of describing 
the triumph of one religious teacher of one particular 
school of thought over all other teachers of all other 
schools of his time. It was anything but unexpected 
that a book of this kind would contain half-truths and 
untruths dexterously mixed up with truths. On one 
occasion I put a straight question to Bhagabatdasji, 
“ Well, Swamiji, as you are writing Ramananda’s 
Digvi'joya ( all-round triumph or victory over all rival 
schools of philosophy ), you have to assert that he 
went to such and such places, refuted all the arguments 
of the Vedantins of the Non-dualist school as well as 
of the advocates of other philosophical views, either 
vanquished them or converted them to his views, and 
so on. Now, have you any authentic records on which 
you can honestly rely for making such statements ? ” 
He replied, •* Yes, I have collected some records, but I 
have to supplement them largely with my imagination.’’ 
I asked him if he studied the standard Vedantic works. 
He did nof. I advised him to study them properly, 
even if he wanted to refute them successfully. 

I found that there were many renowned sectarian 
scholars, who pretended to refute the views with which 
they had no direct acquaintance. They were contented 
with learning the views of all other schools from the 
writings of their own sectarian masters, whose chief 
interest lay, not in exposing correctly and impartially 
those rival doctrines and arguments in favour of them, 
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but in underestimating them, distorting them, putting 
them in the weakest possible forms and then in poin- 
ting out their weakness and establishing the superiority 
and infallibility of their own sectarian views. No honest 
student of philosophy and religion ought to pretend 
that he has apy knowledge of any philosophical or 
religious system without studying the works of the 
standard authors representing that particular system. 
But this honesty is rarely found among the exponents 
of sectarian views. I referred Bhagabat Dasji specially to 
Chitsukhi , Adwaita siddhi and Khandanct—khanda-kha'dya, 
for acquiring some direct acquaintance with the logic 
of non-dualistic Vedanta. If then he could ascribe to 
the great saint Ramananda such strong logical argu- 
ments as might successfully meet and refute the argu- 
ments of these non-dualists, his purpose of glorifying 
his hero might be to some extent accomplished. Other- 
wise he would only fruitlessly have recourse to untruth. 

Now, it is needless to remind the readers that such 
interviews and discussions were only exceptional inci- 
dents during the period of my residence at Mt. Abu. 
Not only did I not feel at all interested in such meet- 
ing with important personages or entering into contro- 
versies with them, but I carefully avoided them and 
tried to utilize my time and energy in spiritual medita- 
tion, Everything went on smoothly for sometime. I left 
the cave according to my programme only to take my 
daily meals, but otherwise I was a cave-man all day 
and night. 

But, alas ! I was not fated to live a cave-life and 
enjoy the bliss of continuous meditation. My meditation 
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grew in intensity, but that old enemy of mine again 
made its appearance and threatened me with a serious 
bombardment on my brain. At first the sensation, though 
painful, was bearable. But the intensity of the pain 
increased with the intensity of the practice of concentra- 
tion. I remembered with horror my previous experience 
of the fell disease. I recollected the advice of the 
eminent physicians to divert my attention to other 
objects and abstain from deep meditation. All my ex- 
periments to lead systematically a life of meditation 
failed. I felt myself under the painful necessity of 
changing the course of life, I thought seriously 
about the course of life I might adopt at this stage. 
I lost the taste as well as the capacity for political and 
social activities. Though my love for my country and 
my countrymen did not leave my heart, I was no longer 
capable of or disposed to giving any tangible and 
effective expression to it in the form of starting any 
philanthrophic organisation or leading any political 
party. The worldly troubles I could not think of under- 
taking. The spiritual ideal of life was brightly shining 
before my mind. All but Brahman was false to my 
inner eyes. What could I do ? The only thing other 
than meditation to which I might devote my energy 
without losing sight of my ideal was, as it seemed to 
me, contemplation and reflection on the Absolute Truth 
and the study of philosophical and religious literature 
dealing with the Truth. Thus I had to bid good bye to 
the ambition of my spiritual life and to divert my 
energy to philosophical scholarship. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Faith in Truth-Realisation Lost 

I feel it necessary to describe here at some length 
one of the most revolutionary changes which took place 
during this period in my entire outlook on the validity 
of Truth-realisation in Samddhi. I had been a confirmed 
believer in the traditional view current among most of 
the religio-philosophical schools that the Absolute Truth 
is perfectly realisable in the highest sthte of the pheno- 
menal consciousness which can be attained through the 
practice of deep meditation. Having attained this state 
of Samddhi through my own practice, I had for some 
time been under the impression that I had known the 
Absolute Truth and reached the ultimate goal of life. 
When at this period I devoted myself to study and 
reflection, my attention was attracted towards the 
mutually antagonistic views held and preached by the 
most illustrious saints, who are generally believed to 
have reached the highest stage of spiritual self-discipline 
and to have seen the Truth. This conflict of views 
among the recognised Truth-seers roused a serious doubt 
in my mind with regard to the validity of truth-seeing 
itself. I examined whether there was any possibility of 
the direct experience of the Absolute Truth by the 
finite human understanding. My doubt gradually took 
the shape of denial. I arrived at the final conclusion 
that Truth-realisation was impossible. I shall here first 
expose the philosophic background of the belief in the 
possibility of the ascertainment of the true nature of 
the ultimate Reality, — the belief which I had so long 
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fondly cherished, — and shall then describe how my 
belief was transformed into disbelief and how I was 
convinced of the absurdity of Truth-realisation 
in common. 


Exposition 

The experiences attained by the saints of the 
highest order in ‘Samx'dhi 1 ( deep trance ) are gene- 
rally regarded as of a fundamental different chara- 
cter from the occult experiences of the ordinary Vogt's 
or the emotional experiences of I he mystics. Those who 
are sincere and earnest seekers of the Absolute Truth 
and practise Samadhi as the infallible means to the 
realisation of this ultimate end of human life try to 
advance steadily in this spiritual path by progressively 
freeing their minds and hearts from all desires and 
propensities, all thoughts and feelings, all kinds of bias 
and prejudice, all sorts of imaginations and preconceived 
notions, etc. In order to attain the true state of 
‘Samadhi’, the consciousness must be perfectly pure 
and transparent, perfectly calm and tranquil, absolutely 
undisturbed by empirical thoughts, emotions and imagin- 
ings. The seekers of Truth-realization through Samadhi 
are conscious that whatever waves may arise in the 
mind, whatever cherished ideas may occupy the mind, 
whatever attachments may give any special twist to 
the mind, whatever moral or emotional impurities may 
even lurk in the mind, should stand as walls between 
the consciousness and the Truth, should* conceal the 
true face of the Absolute Reality from the truth-seeking 
consciousness or confound it with a distorted view of it. 
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Being conscious of the serious obstacles in the way, 
they, — I mean the best among them, — take all possible 
precautions against them. In the very first stage of 
their 'Sa'dliznaf* they try to get rid of all their moral 
Refects and weaknesses, all their gross worldly attach* 
ments and aversions which are in most cases the 
sources of the moral depravities, all their sensuous 
passions and cravings and temptations and fears which 
make the mind fickle, confounded and impervious to 
the light of Truth. They practise Varna and Niyama 
for attaining moral purity and strength and making the 
mind God ward. Then they adopt various contrivances 
for steadying the body and the mind, for attaining 
mastery over the nervous currents and over the 
thoughts* desires and feelings. Some forms of A'sami 
and Pm'na'yama are practised for this purpose. 

By the careful practice of Pratya'ha'ra , they with- 
draw their attention step by step from all worldly 
objects, —ail objects in time and space, gross as well 
as subtle, — ail contingent finite transitory realities, — 
and attempt io free their consciousness from all thoughts, 
desires and feelings about them. The Sa'dhaka has to 
struggle hard and long to achieve his purpose. An 
ordinary man has no definite idea of what a big 
worldly empire is firmly consolidated within his mind. 
He comes face to face with only a comparatively few 
thoughts, desires and feelings which dance on the surface 
of his consciousness. But below the surface — in the 
subconscious region of his mind — there are various 
kinds of thoughts, desires and feelings, which exercise 
considerable influence upon the nature of the mind 
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from behind the scene, which determine his tempera- 
ment and disposition, the direction and possibilities of 
his intellectual, moral, emotional and spiritual evolution, 
but whose presence is not directly felt on the distinct 
consciousness except under special circumstances. When 
a sa'dhaka makes serious attempts for and becomes to 
some extent successful in suppressing the grosser 
thoughts, feelings and desires which create disturbances 
on the surface of the consciousness, he is surprised to 
find that many subtle thoughts, feelings and desires 
rise from below the surface, assume grosser forms on 
the surface and create further troubles. He has to light 
bravely, patiently and strenuously against them. In 
this way he has to pass through various stages m order 
to clear his consciousness of the worldly thoughts, 
desires and feelings, which block the way to the reali- 
zation cflf Truth. Successful practice of pratya’ha'ra makes 
the consciousness to a great extent pure, calm, steady 
and transparent and eminently fit for reflecting the 
nature of the Absolute Reality in its true light. The 
consciousness is then focussed on the Absolute Reality. 
It is concentrated on it. The serene How of the cons- 
ciousness is directed solely towards the true nature of 
the Ultimate Truth. This is known by the name of 
‘ Dha'rana 

Pratya'ha'ra , even if it can be carried to the extreme 
limit of the attention being withdrawn from all the 
gross and subtle states of the mind as they appear on 
the surface of the consciousness, is essentially an attempt 
to produce a calm and tranquil state of the conscious- 
ness, — a state in which the consciousness should be not 
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distinctly conscious of any object. This is of course 
not a stale of Truth-realisation. This consciousness has 
to be focussed on the Supreme Object of search, — the 
Infinite Eternal Absolute Reality, the Ultimate Source 
and Substance of the phenomenal Universe. This is the 
practice of Dha'rana ', — the positive aspect of the inner 
apiritual self-discipline of the consciousness for the 
purpose of Truth-realization. This practice also requires 
a hard and continuous struggle. It demands the most 
intensified thought in absolutely one direction, — the 
direction of the Infinite Eternal Absolute. Pratya'ha'ra 
has to be practised for freeing the consciousness from 
the domain of the thoughts, desires and emotions con- 
cerned with the plurality of finite transitory relative 
objects, gross as well as subtle, material as well as 
mental, while Dha'rana' is necessary for opening up the 
consciousness to the light ot the One Infinite Eternal 
Absolute Reality. In course ot the practice the attend 
tion is again and again diverted from the Supreme 
Object of pursuit, — it either becomes vacant and con- 
tentless or loses its one-pointedness and intensiveness 
and becomes divided and wavering. Darkness alternates 
with light, fickleness alternates with calmness, weakness 
alternates with .strength, restlessness alternates with 

concentration. It is through strenuous efforts that the 
period of calmness and one-pointedness can be gradu- 
ally increased. Thus the consciousness, first made con- 
siderably free from bias and prejudice, pre-conceptions 
and pre-dispositions, lethargy and restlessness, and 
subjection to worldly thought, desires and feelings, has 
to concentrate itself on the nature of the Absolute 
Reality, the ultimate object of spiritual quest. 
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The period during which the flow of the conscious- 
ness remains deeply concentrated on the Supreme Object 
is the period of JJhya'na ( meditation ). The individual 
consciousness flows on undivided, undiverted and 
unperturbed like a single straight current of oil 
with the Infinite Eternal Absolute Reality clearly refle 
cted on it. The consciousness of the individual ego 
becomes more and more subdued with the depth of the 
concentration, and the presence of the Supreme Object 
becomes more and more vivid and occupies the entire 
field of consciousness. But still the individual ego remains 
as the seer or witness of the object,*as the subject of the 
experience, as the enjoyer of the bliss of seli-lulfilnient. 
This ego, however, is pure and serene, is not perturbed 
by any waves of thoughts, desires and emotions,’ is not 
vitiated by any gross or subtle worldly influence; its 
experience is not blurred by any pre-conceptions or 
pre- dispositions or imaginations. It opens itself up to 
the Reality and the Reality reveals itself to it. Just 
as in direct sense-perception the worldly object appears 
to present itself to the senses and produces in the mind 
a firm conviction that it is perceived truly as it really 
is, so in this supersensuous perception attained through 
deep meditation the Spiritual Reality appears to unveil 
to the pure tranquil concentrated consciousness and 
produces in it a still firmer conviction that the true 
character of the Reality is reflected on it. The Reality 
is at this stage the object of the -consciousness, while 
the individual ego is the subject. There is a process of 
experience or intuition between the two. At every 
successive moment of the flow of the consciousness, it 
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is the same object that is present before it, that refle- 
cts itself on it, that is intuited by the ego. There being 
no plurality of objects, no diversities of thoughts, desires 
and feelings, nothing to differentiate one moment of 
consciousness from another, there is an undisturbed 
continuity of consciousness with the same Reality 
experienced in it. Thus at the deepest stage of medita- 
tion ( Dhydna ) the Truth is supposed to be realised. 

It may be noted here by the way that some of 
those who systematically practise “ Dha'rana " and 
“ Dhya'na ” bear witriess that at different stages of the 
practice according to the depths of concentration they 
get various kinds of spiritual experiences, such as sup^ 
ersensuous visions and auditions and enjoyments. Some 
also acquire many occult powers. When these experiences 
are attained, they find no reason to suspect that they 
are the products of their own Sanska'ras or the uncon- 
scious tendencies or pre-dispositions or imaginations of 
their own minds. Just as when a blind man, having got 
his eye-sight restored, perceives various kinds of new 
beautiful colours, he unhesitatingly takes them as obje- 
ctively real and does not regard them as the products 
of his own imagination^ ' in the same way when a 
Sa'dhaka having closed the doors of his senses against 
the world and having driven away from his mind all 
worldly thoughts, desires, imaginations and feelings, 
perceives within his consciousness in course of his 
Dha'rana and Dhya'na various kinds of mysterious sounds 
and lights, living voices and divine forms etc. hitherto 
unknown and unthought-of and unheard-of, he is fully 
confident of their objective validity and never doubts 
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them to be the creations o f his own subjective tenden- 
cies. Many of their experiences are verified in normal 
consciousness. A Sa'dhaka is encouraged by such experi- 
ences. But he does not take them as the ultimate 
Reality,— as the Supreme Object of his spiritual quest. 
He has to transcend these experiences by the further 
deepening of his concentration on the Infinite Eternal 
Absolute Reality. If any undue importance is attached 
to these experiences, they become hindrances in the 
way of further progress, — they block the passage to 
deeper concentration. Hence a sincere and earnest 
truth-seeker becomes indifferent to them and seeks 
intensely to realize the Ultimate Spiritual Truth. He 
devotes his attention entirely to the search for the 
Absolute and tries to make his Ttha'rana more and more 
one-pointed and steady and his Dhya'na more and more 
profound and continuous. 

In order to avoid confusion of thought, it is necess 
sary to make one point perfectly clear at this stage. 
When we speak of the conception of the Infinite 
Eternal Absolute Reality, we are to remember that this 
conception is essentially of a different character from 
all other conceptions, — from all conceptions of finite 
temporal relative contingent objects. In fact no positive 
conception is possible of the Infinite Eternal Absolute 
Reality. Every positive conception involves differentia- 
tion, relation, negation, limitation. An object of positive 
conception is distinguished from, related to and limited 
by the conscious subject as well as other objects. All 
objects of perception and inference or of imagination 
and ideation are necessarily relative and finite. How 
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can the Infinite Eternal Absolute Reality, — the ultimate 
Ground of all relative finite contingent existences, — be 
the object of any definite conception, and even of any" 
positive imagination ? 

But nevertheless when we search for the Infinite 
behind the finite, the Eternal behind the temporal, 
the Absolute behind the relative, when we search 
for the ultimate Ground of this phenomenal uni- 
verse within which our perceptions and inferences 
and conceptions are as a matter of course confined, we 
cannot but admit that some sort of vague indefinite 
notion or idea is present or is formed in our conscious- 
ness about the Infinite Eternal Absolute Object of our 
search. There could be no demand for It, no search 
after It, no pursuit of It, no intellectual endeavour for 
attaining knowledge of It, without some sort of notion 
or idea or conception about It within the consciousness. 
In truth, the Infinite Eternal Absolute Reality is the 
regulative Ideal of all our knowledge. In the field of 
knowledge our consciousness is always impelled by an 
inherent urge for transcending the finite transitory 
relative diversities of actual experience and becoming 
united with the Infinite Eternal Absolute One, which 
it inwardly believes to be the Ground, Cause, Support 
and Reality of these experienced objects. Accordingly 
the idea of the One Infinite Eternal Absolute Reality is 
regarded as an innate idea, which is essentially bound 
up with the nature of our consciousness and which is 
of a character distinct from that of all acquired or 
produced or a posteriori ideas. 

Though the idea of the Infinite Eternal Absolute 
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object and object, subject and subject, — and attain a 
state in which the Infinite Eternal Absolute Reality 
should wholly and solely reign in and pervade the cons- 
ciousness, in which the difference between the consci- 
ousness and the Absolute should disappear and the 
consciousness should be absolutely identified with the 
Absolute Reality, This state, it practically attainable, 
can alone be called the experience of the Absolute 
Reality. In this experience the subject-object relation 
being absent, it cannot be called either subjective or 
objective, it cannot be either of the nature of subjective 
fancy or illusion or of the nature of objective know- 
ledge, nor can it be of the nature of deep shop or 
unconsciousness. 

Now, those who systematically practise the deepest 
form of meditation ( t)hydna ) for a sufficient long period 
claim that such a state of consciousness is practically 
attainable. It is called the state of ‘Samx'dhi' (trance). 
At this state, the individual consciousness perfectly 
identities itself with the Supreme Object of its search. 
Tins Object being infinite eternal and absolute, the 
consciousness practically transcends its individuality, 
its sense of ego, its self-distinguishing from other egos 
as well as from its Object. There is no plurality or even 
duality in this consciousness. The Object is not experi- 
enced as an object, but it becomes one with the Object. 
The subject-object relation vanishes from the conscious- 
ness. No process of knowledge or experience is percepti- 
ble in it. No modification of consciousness is felt. Tho 
consciousness in this plane is above time and space^ 
above duality and plurality, above process and change, 
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above difference and relativity, above the distinction 
between spirit and matter. This state cannot therefore 
be called a conscious state in the ordinary sense, because 
the state of waking-consciousness always and necessarily 
involves plurality and process and relativity and distin- 
ction between subject and object. Nor can it be called 
a. state of unconsciousness, because it is the most perfect 
state which the consciousness attains by dint of the most 
systematic and strenuous effort for its self-fulfilment, 
in which the most inherent demand of the nature of 
the consciousness for transcending all finitude and 
imperfection and relativity is satisfied, in which the 
consciousness shines in itself and by itself without 
any unrealised ideal to realise, without any urge to 
know or attain or enjoy anything outside of itself. It 
is characteristically distinct from {he state of dream as 
well as from the state of deep sleep. The state of 
Samadhi may therefore be regarded as the Supercons- 
cious state of the consciousness, in which there is no 
veil, no impurity, no imperfection, no unconscious ele- 
ment in its character, in which the essential character 
of the consciousness is fully revealed. 

It may be noted in this connection that the term 
Sama'dhi is not always used in this restricted sense of 
the perfect state of consciousness or the ascent of the 
consciousness to the superconscious state. It is ordinarily 
used in the wide sense to mean a state of conciousness 
in which there is cessation of the conscious states and 
processes, in which the plurality of mental functions is 
temporarily suppressed. In this sense Sama'dhi is possible 
in all the lower planes of empirical consciousness ar.d 
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may arise from various causes. It may be caused by a 
sudden, shock of surprise or sorrow or fear, by deep 
infatuation for a person or thing, by some artificial 
process of breath-control or restraint upon the nerve- 
currents and so on. In all these cases Samadhi is of 
course different from the state of deep sleep. But it has 
no moral or spiritual value. It has no connection with 
the ideals, which the individual consciousness seeks to 
realise through the processes of knowledge, volition and 
emotion, — not to speak of the ultimate ideal of the 
entire consciousness. If we take Samadhi in this sense, 
it is not by itself a covetable state of the consciousness. 

Secondly, the term Samadhi is used in a more 
restricted sense of the temporary self-identification of 
the consciousness with any object of voluntary pursuit. 
When the mind is so deeply absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of a desirable object, that all other thoughts dis- 
appear from the mind and all other mental processes 
are suspended, it is in a state of Sama'dhi. As it is the 
result of some voluntary effort, it has a moral value; 
but its value depends upon the character of the object 
which is accepted and concentrated upon as the most 
desirable for the time being. The object may be a gross 
material thing or the image of a Deity or a subtle 
formless entity or a mental state or a metaphysical 
reality or an ideal state of being. Accordingly Sama'dhi 
is described as of various kinds by those who specially 
analyse its nature. The nature of Sama'dhi is determined 
by the nature of the object upon which the mind is 
concentrated and by the depth of concentration. 

Though sel^-identihcation of the consciousness with 
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its object and its freedom from the plurality of thoughts, 
feelings and desires constitute the fundamental . cbaras 
cteristic of Sama'dhi in this sense, it is evident that 
when the object is a gross or subtle material entity or 
anything foreign to or of a different character from 
the consciousness itself, the self-identification can never 
be complete. The object may be experienced most 
vividly and may occupy the whole of the consciousness 
leaving no room for any other thought, desire or feeling; 
still the subject-object relation between the conscious- 
ness and the object must remain, and the object must 
be, not the thing itself, but the idea of the thing in 
the mind. There must therefore be some sort of process 
going on in the consciousness in relation to the object. 
The identification may be more complete, when the 
object itself is an idea or an ideal reality. But even 
then the subject-object relation is not transcended, 
and a subtle difference between the consciousness and 
the selected idea or ideal cannot be got rid of. Even 
when the ego itself is adopted as the most desirable 
object of thought and the whole attention is concen- 
trated upon it, this plane of dualistic consciousness is 
not transcended. The consciousness retains within itself 
in a subtle way the sense of the ego as subject and 
the ego as object. 

All such special forms of Sama'dhi are to be distin- 
guished from the superconscious state which has been 
described before. In these special forms of Samadhi the 
consciousness is absorbed wholly with the experience 
or thought of the particular object, gross or subtle, 
material or mental, actual or ideal, upon which it 
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voluntarily concentrates itself. But in the superconscious 
state there is no definite object upon which the atten- 
tion is concentrated, there is no duality, no subject- 
object relation, no particular thought or feeling; the 
conciousness is then in the perfectly pure simple homo- 
genious self-luminous state; it is no longer an indivi- 
dual consciousness, but universal, infinite, absolute. 

It is this state of knowledge or consciousness which 
is attained in Samadhi of the truest type. This is what 
has previously been described as the state of super- 
consciousness or super-knowledge, to distinguish it from 
the ordinarily experienced states of consciousness or 
knowledge. It is an experience, in which cognition, 
volition and emotion attain perfection and absolute 
unity, while all dualistic cognitions, volitions and emo- 
tions are transcended. This experience cannot be expla- 
ined and made understandable to the intelligence or 
consciousness of the lower planes in terms of any of 
the experiences of these planes. Nevertheless, it is cer- 
tainly not a state of the absence of experience, absence 
of knowledge, absence of consciousness; on the contrary 
it is the state of the perfection of experience, perfec- 
tion of knowledge, perfection of consciousness. Accord- 
ingly, it is claimed by the exponents of Satna'dhija- 
Prajana' ( truth-realisation in Samadhi ) that the highest 
state of Samadhi is the state of perfect tiuth-realisatiOD. 

So long as the practice of Samadhi continues, the 
effort to attain the unity of the subject and the object 
remains and in experience the subject-object relation is 
not wholly transcended, so long Samadhi does not attain 
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perfection and Truth-realization is not complete. It is 
in the highest Nirbikalpa Samadhi that Truth-realisa- 
tion is complete in as much as consciousness or know- 
ledge then attains perfection, or rather the perfection 
of the essential nature of consciousness and knowledge 
is then fully unveiled. It must be futile to attempt to 
explain or describe the Truth as realised in the super- 
conscious state in terms of the categories of our normal 
individualistic and dualistic understanding. It is only 
objects which exist and appear in relation to the indi- 
vidual subject in the planes of the relativity of our 
knowledge, — which therefore have only relative exis- 
tence, — that can be explained and described and made 
intelligible to our ordinary understanding. Nor can the 
Truth realised in the superconscious state be an object 
of distinct remembrance or recollection in the lower 
relative conscious state. It is only in a negative way 
that a vague conception can be formed of this ultimate 
Truth or the Absolute Reality. 

Critical Reflections. 

I have here briefly exposed the view-point of those 
who take their stand on * Sama'dhi ’ as the true and sole 
means of Truth-realisation. I myself had been for a long 
time devoted to this view and that for this reason I had 
applied my entire physical and mental energy to the 
ceaseless practice of Samadhi till the terrible pain in 
my head compelled mo to slacken my effort in some 
degree. The reader may remember that as the result 
of my prolonged continuous practice I had experienced 
both Sabikalpa-Samadhi ( Samadhi in which subject- 
object relation is present in a subtle way ) and 
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Nirbikalpa-Samadki ( Samadhi in which subject-object 
relation completely disappears) and that I had regarded 
my achievement as nothing less than perfect Truth- 
realisation. But in consequence of my critical study of 
the standard works of the diverse systems of philosophy 
and religion and of the mutually conflicting evidences 
of the universally adored saints of the different religious 
sects, all of whom claimed Truth-realisation in Samadhi, 
a revolutionary scepticism took possession of my intellect 
and heart, and led me to think independently on the 
evidences of the saints and my own spiritual experi- 
ences. I seemed to be aroused from my dogmatic slum- 
ber and to become thoroughly critical in my attitude. 

When I made a comparative study of the realisa- 
tions of the greatest saints and teachers of the ancient 
and the modern times, I was awfully surprised to find 
how they differed from one another in their conceptions 
of the Absolute Reality and the ultimate ideal of life, 
though all of them claimed to have attained the highest 
state of Samadhi. Lord Buddha, who was an ideal Yogi 
and is universally believed to have attained absolute 
knowledge through Satnddhi, preached that there is no 
metaphysical Reality — no God, no Soul, no infinite and 
eternal Existence, — behind the phenomenal existences, 
and that absolute knowledge consists in the realisation 
of the falsity of the notion of self and God as well as 
of all existences. According to him, the ultimate ideal 
of life is the annihilation of existence ( Nirva’na ), which 
is the source of sorrow and bondage. The Jaina Tirth- 
ankars who also are believed to have reached the highest 
stage of Samadhi, realised that there is no God, no one 
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ultimate material or efficient cause of the world, but 
that there is a plurality of modifying material elements 
and a plurality of self-conscious modifying souls, and 
that at the stage of perfect Truth-realisation the soul, 
being free from the bondage of Karma, attains omnis- 
cience and infinite bliss which constitute its ultimate 
essential nature. Kapila, the founder of the Sdnkhya 
system, is also believed to have been a master of 
Samadhi, and he taught that ultimately there are a 
plurality of metaphysically real Purushas or souls, eter- 
nally self-luminous ( not self-conscious ) and unmodify- 
ing ( and not blissful ), and one Prakriti ( which is a 
complex of three Gunas and is the material cause of 
the world ) existing independently of Purushas, though 
related to them in a mysterious way. He denied the 
metaphysical reality of Personal or Impersonal God, 
and held that as the result of Truth-realisation the self 
is dissociated from Prakriti and is established in its 
essential nature. Patanjali, the ablest exponent of Toga 
and Samadlii, though agreeing with Kapila with regard 
to the Prakriti and the plurality of Purushas differed 
from him with regard to God, since he recognised the 
metaphysical existence of one special Purusha, who is 
eternally untouched by the limitations imposed by the 
■Prakriti upon the Purushas in general, but is possessed 
of infinite knowledge and power and is the eternal Guru 
of all Purushas, and having no causal connection with 
the world. Gautama, the founder of the Nydya school, 
realised God as the supreme personal being with many 
attributes and as the efficient cause and ruler of the 
would of diversities, the ultimate material elements 
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( atoms ) of which exist independently of Him. Accord- 
ing to him, the plurality of souls, though eternally 
existing, are essentially neither self-luminous nor self- 
conscious, but it is possessed of the attributes of know- 
ledge, feelings and desires which are produced in it 
only in its connection with the mind and from which 
it becomes free when its connection with the mind 
ceases as the result of Truth-realisation. Acharya Sankara 
realised that the phenomenal world is non-existent 
from the absolute stand-point, that the ultimate Reality 
( Brahman ) is ultimately nothing but one attributetess 
powerless differenceless self-luminous existence, that It 
illusorily appears as personal and as the efficient and 
material cause of this false world through some myste- 
rious entity, Maya, which is neither real nor unreal, and 
that the individual souls, though appearing as many in 
relation to the world, are really one and identical with 
the impersonal Brahman. He holds that as the result 
of Truth-realisation the self is emancipated from its 
false notion of individuality and becomes absolutely one 
with attributeless Brahman. A'chdrya Rdmdnuja realised 
that Brahman is essentially a personal ( self-conscious ) 
Being and that unconscious matter ( Prakriti ) and cons- 
cious souls ( Jivas ) are organically related as attributes 
within His eternal all-comprehensive natare. He found 
that the universe of diversities really evolved through 
the modification of the unconscious Matter or Energy 
and the Jivas are manifested as related to these diver- 
sities in this world-system. According to him, the self, 
as the result of Truth-realisation, becomes free from 

ignorance and bondage consisting in its ^elf-identifica- 
tion with the unconscious diversities and lives and has 
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its being in Brahman and enjoys bliss therein without 
losing its selt-conscious individuality. Mahdprabhu Sri 
Chaitanya, the most illustrious saint of Bengal realised 
God or Brahman as the free and sportive creator of the 
world-order out of Himself by the exercise of His 
inscrutable Power, and realised the finite spirits as His 
spiritual parts and as such different as well as non- 
different from Him. To him God is the Absolute Player, 
the Absolute Artist, the Absolute Lover and self-enjoyer, 
and the world-system is His sportive and artistic self- 
expression in and through which He freely enjoys His 
own infinite powers and beauties and excellences. To 
him the Jiva’s self-fulfilment consists in consciously and 
lovingly participating in the beautiful and blissful 
character of the Divine. 

India is the land of saints and sects, and Praty'ha'ra , 
Dha'rana \ Dhya'na and Satna'dhi are regarded as essen- 
tial for spiritual enlightenment by the saints of all 
sects. No one is recognised here as spiritually great, 
who cannot establish his claim as a truth-seer. I thou- 
ght over the Truth, as described by a large number of 
recognised Truth-seers of different sects on the basis of 
their realisation in Samadhi. I have presented above only 
a few typical cases, whose spiritual greatness nobody can 
question. I may add the names of any number of Vaishnava 
saints, Saiva saints, S'a'kta saints, Jaina saints, Bauddha 
saints, etc. etc. The realisations of the greatest saints 
of different sects are found invariably to differ, so far 
as we can form ideas about their realisations from their 
teachings. The realisations of individual saints belonging 
•to the same sect are found generally to agree. The 
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realisations of the founders of religious sects are ordi- 
narily found to be reproduced in the realisations of 
their most advanced followers. The realisations of the 
disciples accord with the teachings of the Gurus. Of 
course there are exceptions to this rule also. It is 
generally the differences of Truth-realisations, which 
give birth to newer and newer sects. 

Now, it is evident that the Absolute Truth cannot 
by itself be different for different men. It must be or 
ought to be the same for all true seers of the Truth. 
It may only appear differently to different individual 
consciousnesses, and all these mutually conflicing appea- 
rances of the Truth cannot of course be accepted as 
equally true, as representing the essential nature of the 
Truth. If in what is called the supra-conscious state of 
the consciousness the experiences of different saints are 
really different, these experiences cannot certainly be 
given the name of Truth- realisation. Hence we are 
either to conclude that none of the great saints have 
ever realised in Samadhi the true nature of the Absolute 
Reality or to assert that only one of them ( or one 
particular class of them ) has experienced the ultimate 
nature of the Truth and the rest have been deluded. 
But in the latter case whose realisation is to be accepted 
as true ? Each saint claims that his realisation is infal- 
lible and that those who differ from him must have 
either fallen into error or had only partial experience 
of the Truth. The truth-seekers of each sect disbelieve 
the evidences of the saints of other sects and rely 
on the evidences of those of their own community. 
What should the sincere and impartial truth-seekers 
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do in such circumstances ? When the highest truth-rea- 
lisations of the greatest saints conflict with one another, 
what standard can be applied for testing them ? Eviden- 
tly in such a situation what goes by the name of 
Truth-realisation cannot determine the nature of the 
Absolute Truth. The Truth as experienced by any one 
o i them cannot be accepted as tlie Absolute Truth 
without sufficient ground. Thus an impartial Truth- 
seeker has to fall back upon intellectual reasoning for 
testing the truth of Truth-realisation. This means that 
Truth-realisation in Samadhi, towards which we were 
looking for ascertaining the nature of the Absolute 
Reality, fails to serve its purpose. 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa, the most remarkable 
saint of Bengal in the nineteenth century, who was ele- 
vated to the position of the greatest spiritual teacher 
of the modern world through the extraordinary intel- 
lectual power and organising ability of his chief disci- 
ple, Swami Vivekdnanda, found out an ingenious way 
of satisfying the claims to Truth-realisation of all the 
recognized and honoured saints of all the religious sects 
of the world. This Prophet of the Harmony of all reli- 
gious creeds asserted, professedly on the strength of 
his own superior spiritual realisation, that all the saints 
who reached the goal of spirituality ( i. e. attained the 
supra-conscious state ) were really blessed with the. same 
spiritual experience and came face to face with the 
same .Absolute Reality, but that they gave verbal 
expression to their transcendent experience in different 
forms and showed different paths to the same goal He 
also proclaimed that^ even those who could not attain 
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the most comprehensive experience of the Absolute 
Reality, but approached very near to it, got partial 
experience of the same Reality; he explained this with 
his well-known parable of several blind men experienc- 
ing the same elephant by touching the different parts, 

The message of peace and harmony brought by 
Sri Ramakrishna is most appealing to the hearts of 
the right-minded people of the modern war-ridden 
world. It goes a long way to putting a stop to the 
religious hostilities, which unfortunately prevail 
among the fanatical religious sects of the world. But 
it could not solve the problem, which faced my truth- 
seeking mind. If saints like Kapila and Vydsa. Buddha 
and Sankara, Ramanuja and Chaitanya, had experienc- 
ed the same Absolute Truth in their Supra-conscious 
state, would they and their illustrious followers quarrel 
with one another on the ground of .differences of mere 
verbal expressions ? Can it be reasonably supposed 
that having realised the same Truth one should deny 
the existence of God, and another should speak of God 
as the sole Reality, one should proclaim God as an 
impersonal Being and another as personal being posse- 
ssed of infinite glorious attributes, and so on ? A 
rational mind can in most cases easily distinguish 
between differences of conceptions and differences of 
verbal expressions of the same conception. 

An imparial and unbiassed study of the literature 
exposing the views of the great truth-seers must lead 
a sincere truth-seeker to the conviction that those 
great men differ from one another in their conception 
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about the nature oi the Absolute Reality. Now, il 
the conception of each of them be assumed to be 
based on direct realisation in Samadhi. it must be 
admitted that even the highest realisations attain, 
ed in Samadhi by the best types of saint- are not the 
same. This means that the nature of the Absolute 
Truth cannot be ascertained on the strength of these 
realizations. If it be held that each of the saints, 
some of whom are even worshipped by their followers 
as incarnation ol God, realised in Samadhi only some 
partial aspect of the Absolute Reality like a blind 
man knowing as elephant by the sense of touch, the 
conclusion must be the same, viz. that Samadhi-reali- 
sation does not reveal the perfect nature of the Abso- 
lute Truth. But if the perfect nature of the Absolute 
Reality is not at all realisable in Samadhi or ascertainable 
by any other means, how can the mutually conflicting 
realisations of different saints be knowu to be partial 
experiences of the same Absolute Truth? The person 
who judges the realisations of other saints as partially 
representing the same Truth must himself know the 
whole Truth, and this he must ‘know either by some 
superior realisation or by intellectual reasoning. What 
can be the guarantee for the superiority of his realisa- 
tion? The founder of every religious sect proclaims 
that his realisation is the most perfect and that the 
realisations of those who differ from him are either 
erroneous or partial. All of them therefore are at last 
compelled to fall back upon intellectual reasoning lor 
proving the truth of what they realise or think that 
they realise in Sama'dhi. Thus I found no hope of 
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ascertaining the nature of the Absolute Reality on the 
strength of what is claimed as Truth-realisation in 
Samadhi by the greatest saints of the world.* 

The mutually conflicting doctrines about the nature 
of the Absolute Reality 'propounded by the most 
highly adored saints of different sects, who are believ- 
ed to have reached ; the goal of spiritual culture, are 
sometimes sought to be harmonised by an ingenious 
contrivance. It is said that in the supra-conscious or 
supra-intellectual state all saints have exactly the 

*What. Sri Ramkrishn a realised was not anyth mg* beyond 
his own consciousness or ifcs deep-rooted ideas; but when he 
awoke from Samadhi ( Sabikalpa or Nirbikalpa ), he recol- 
lected his most cherished ideas, attributed them to the sama- 
dhi-state and gave them out as the realisation of that state. 
When he concentrated his mind on the Mother, he saw the 
Mother face to face. When ho imagined himself as Hanuman 
and thought of Ramachandra with the all-absorbing emotion 
of love, he in the depth of his concentration seemed to be 
identified with Hanuman and to see Ramachandra in his 
close proximity. When he was initiated into the Vedantic 
conception of Non-dual Brahman and practised concentration 
on Brahman as identical with the Self, he arrived at the 
most concentrated state of the consciousness and on awaken- 
ing seemed to himself to have fully really realised the iden- 
tity of self and Brahman. All these only show that he had 
the wonderful power of deeply concentrating his mind on 
any chosen idea and absorbing his consciousness for the time 
being with that selected idea* On awakening he thought that 
he in his samadhi directly initiated the object or reality 
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same realisation,— they realise the same Truth in the 
same way, but when they give verbal expression to 
their realisation for guiding the truth-seekers of the 
lower planes, they necessarily come down to the inte^ 
llectual plane, the plane of normal consciousness, and 
all differences in their teachings arise in this plane. 

corresponding to the idea. Perhaps as a simple child ho was 
sincere in his belief and he gave expression to what he 
believed or imagined with the sincerity of a child. The most 
peculiar phenomenon with Sri Ramakrishna was that at dif- 
ferent times he took up different concepts about God or the 
supreme object of spiritual pursuit, borrowed them from 
different sectarian traditions, concentrated his mind on those 
different ideas one by one at different stages of his sadhana 
and experienced the calm tranquil blissful stato of self-iden- 
tification with those ideas. Whatever may be the nature of 
the idea chosen, if the mind is deeply concentrated upon it 
and no other thought or feeling or desire interrupts, the 
blissful tranquillity of the consciousness must be the result. 
From the stand-point of this calmness of the mind, all 
kinds of sectarian sadhana , if pursued upto the stage of 
Samadhi , might be legitimately regarded as leading to the 
same goal, i. e. the same state of perfect concentration of 
the consciousness. But evidently this does not amount to the 
realisation of the same Truth or the realisation of any Truth 
at all. So when it is claimed that Samadhi means Truth- 
realisation and that Ramakrishna realised the harmony of 
ail religions in the state of Samadhi, the claim is absolutely 
unfounded and is based on a gross misinterpretation of 
Samadhi. 
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It is asserted that what they realise in the supra- 
conscious state of Samadhi is beyond thought and 
speech,- is incapable of being adequately comprehended 
and expressed in terms of the categories of the under- 
standing, which are concerned only with phenomenal 
relative finite realities. The Absolute Reality revealed 
in supra-mental spiritual experience becomes subject 
to the limitation of a phenomenal reality, wheneve 
the mind attempts to conceive and think of it with 
the help of its own categories and the speech attempts 
i:o give verbal expression. Accordingly, the saints, 
when they descend from the supra-inental plane to the 
mental plane and come in contact with men and 
things of this world, fail to give adequale expression 
■to the Absolute Trruth they realise in Samadhi, 
and even to make it the object of their intellectual 
thinking. But as there is no other way of 
teaching the people who seek light from them, they 
submite to the inevitable and preach doctrines in ac- 
cordance with their mental training, thezr sectarian bias 
and the circumstance in which they are placed. In 
enunciating their doctrines their intellect plays the 
most important part, and not their supra-intellectual 
experience. Their own spiritual elevation only adds 
splendour and force to their teachings. 

This interpretation might be of some practical 
help in making the unthinking people believe that 
though the doctrines propounded by the great leaders 
of religious thought in the world appeared to be so 
very different from one another, these leaders them- 
selves had realised the same Truth, and that their 
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followers, though pursuing different paths, would ulti- 
mately reach the same goal and should not therefore 
quarrel with one another. But can a thinking man be 
convinced that in the supra-conscious plane the spiritual 
giants have the same experience ? If the intellect 
cannot remember the experience of the supra-intelle- 
ctual plane, reproduce it in thought of imagination and 
give expression to it, how can we, dwelling in the 
intellectual plane, be satisfied that there is any kind 
of experience at all above this plane and that all 
saints rising above the intellect in Samadhi experience 
the same Truth ? All questions about the nature 
of the ultimate Truth arise in the intellectual plane 
and answers must be obtained in this plane. If the 
consciousness can by any means rise above or fall 
below this plane, if it becomes either supra-conscious or 
subconcious or unconscious, the questions may disappear, 
the demands for their answers may vanish for the time 

being, and this cannot reasonably be interpreted as 
direct attainment of the answer or perfect solution of 

the problem. If there is any real experience in Sama- 
dhi, the intellect must bear witness to it, and indicate 
its ' nature in the waking state of the consciousness. 
*But as the intellect is untouchable to what is called 
supra-intellectual experience, as the intellect is admit- 
tedly deprived of the privilege of participating in the 
experience and therefore of having any remembrance 
of it, and as the intellect has no rational ground for 
drawing any inference about it, the supra-conscious 

state of the consciousness must ever remain a mystery 
ious state and no appeal can be made by the intellect 
to any experience of this state for the solution of its 
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own problems and specially for the ascertainment of 
the nature of the ultimate Truth. Thus we are not 
entitled to affirm or deny the presence of any experi- 
ence in the supra-conscious state, nor can we by any 
means ascertain whether all saints arriving at that 
state have the same experience or differences. At 
any rate, we fail to catch hold of any Truth-realisation 
in Samadhi for ascertaining the character of the Abso- 
lute Reality. 

Leaving aside the evidences of the universally 
adored saints, I independently analysed the nature of 
the Samadhi state and examined the possibility of any 
knowledge or experience in that state- The highest 
state of Samadhi has been called a super-conscious 
state, a state above the sphere of activity of the indi- 
vidual intellect. It is a state of the consciousness in 
which there is no difference or relation between the 
subject and the object, between the ego and the non- 
ego, between the knower and the knowable, the enjo- 
yer and the enjoyable, the desirer and the desirable. 
This state is evidently a state of the absolute nega- 
tion of all knowledge, all feeling, all desire ( as we 
understand these terms in the normal plane of our 
consciousness ). Can there be any knowledge in a state 
of the consciousness, where there is no one to know 
and nothing to be known, no experiencing subject 
and no experienced object ? Can it be called a state 
of self-fulfilment of the consciousness, when there is in 
it no clear perception by the percipient consciousness 
of an ideal realised ? Can a state be called really a 
blissful state, in which there is no process of enjoy- 
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merit, no ego to enjoy and no object to be enjoyed I 
That such a state is attainable, there is no doubt 
about it. I myself had the fortune to have a taste of 
it. But when it is referred to as a state of absolute 
knowledge, absolute bliss, absolute self-fulfilment, it Is 
a question of interpretation of the state by our ordi- 
nary intellect. It is our intellect that distinguishes 
between knowledge, error and doubt, between higher 
knowledge and lower knowledge, complete knowledge 
and partial knowledge, absolute knowledge and relative 
knowledge. It is in the normal plane of our conscious- 
ness that we distinguish between pleasure and pain, 
joy and sorrow, want and its fulfilment. In the unco- 
nscious and sub-conscious states as well as in the 
supra-conscious state all these distinctions vanish. 
Knowledge, enjoyment and self-fulfilment without any 
subject-object-relation and without any process are 
inconceivable to the intellect. On What ground, then, 
can the intellect testify that the supra-conscions is a 
state of perfect knowledge, perfect enjoyment and perfect 
self-fulfilment ? It can at most assert that the consci- 
ousness passes into a state in which the questious of 
knowledge, feeling and will do not arise at all. 

Accordingly what is called the subject-objectless 
supra-conscious state of the highest form of Samadhi is, 
from the stand-point of our normal consciousness, a state 
of the absolute suppression of knowledge, feeling and will, 
and not a state of the absolute perfection of knowledge 
feeling and will. This being the case, this state can 
scarcely be distinguished from the state of deep sleep, 
except that this state is attained by the systematic sfre- 
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nuous effort of the Sadhaka, while the state of deep sleep 
is naturally produced without any voluntary effort, and 
that this state is followed in the awakened condition 
by a sense of self-satisfaction and self-complacence, 
while the latter is followed by a sense of dullness and 
inertia. In the former case the individual feels or ima- 
gines that his consciousness comes down from a higher 
state to a lower state, while in the latter he feels or 
thinks that it rises up from a lower state to a higher 
state. This may be due to the fact that he aspires 
for the state of Samadhi, concentrates his energy for 
attaining it and attains it as the fruit of his endeavour, 
whereas the state of deep sleep i is got by him without 
any seeking, without any concentration, without any 
idea of its being a desirable state. A person, who su^ 
ffers from insomnia for a long time, feels its misery 
and eagerly seeks for deep sleep, thinks of the state of 
deep sleep, as a blessed state of deep enjoyment, and 
if he once gets it, he rises from it with a sense of 
freshness and self-satisfaction perhaps as deep as that 
of a person rising from Samadhi. In fact, to a wide- 
awake man the state of Nirbikalpa Samadhi ( Which 
is regarded as the highest state ) is as much a negative 
state of consciousness as the state of deep sleep, - i.e. 
a state in which no positive content can be ascertained. 
The intellect can neither remember nor infer the pre- 
sence of any positive knowledge or experience or 
Truth-realisation either in the supra-conscious Samadhi 
state or in the subconscious state of deep sleep. The 
awakened consciousness in both the cases has only a 
vague feeling-and this is sometimes called remembra- 
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nee — that there was no disturbance, no pain, no dua* 
Iity, no plurality, no want, 'no hankering in either of 
the states, and as such, these states must have been 
perfectly peaceful, tranquil and full of bliss. Not only 
our intellect does not and cannot distinctly remember 
or legitimately infer anything actually realised or 
enjoyed in the supra-conscious Samadhi state, but any 
kind of positive truth-realisation of bliss-enjoyment is, 
as has been shown above, psychologically impossible. 

It may be argued that even apart from the state 
of deep sleep we feel the rational necessity for recog- 
nising the sub-conscious and unconscious states of our 
consciousness, charged with various subtle psychical 
elements, simple as well a9 complex, — though in the 
awakened state the consciousness has no distinct reme- 
mbrance of them. — in order to furnish rational expla- 
nation for the diverse functions of our awakened cons- 
ciousncss,-for cur individual characteristics, our special 
aptitudes and inclinations, etc. etc.; for similar reasons 
we onght. to admit some invaluable achievement in the 
highest supra-conscious state of Samadhi , — some super* 
ior type of knowledge and enjoyment incomparable 
with those of the normal state, — in order to account 
for the important covetable changes which are percei- 
ved in the character, outlook, soul-force, spiritual insi- 
ght and sense of self-fulfilment of those who come 
down to the normal plane after having realised that 
state. If the supra-conscious state be merely a vacant 
or negative state of the consciousness, wherefrom come 
the inspiring words of spiritual enlightenment of the 
saints ? Wherefrom comes the wonderful force of their 
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personality ? How do they get rid of all the problems 
which puzzle our ordinary intellectual, moral and 
practical life ? How do they find perfect inward peace 
and bliss in the midst of all the bewildering diversi- 
ties of the world ? That the lives of the saints are 
of a much higher order than those of ordinary men, that 
their teachings carry far greater conviction than those 
of intellectualist teachers, — this is evident to all. Are 
not all these due to the realisation of Truth, Beauty 
and Bliss in the supra-conscious state? Would all 
these have been possible, if the state of Samadai had 
been analogous to the state of deep sleep or swoon ? 
The ascent of the consciousness to the subject-object- 
less state through perfect identification of the consci- 
ousness with the Absolute Truth is not certainly of a 
similar nature with its descent to the subject-object- 
less state due to its losing itself in inactivity and 
complete indifference to Truth. The Samadhi state, 
though subject -objectless, though apparently devoid of 
the normal function of the consciousness, is not 
a vacant or contentless state, but a state of the fulfil- 
ment of the demand of cognition, emotion and volition. 
It is from this source that all the knowledge, love, 
power, goodness, blissfulness, etc. of the saints come 
in their awakened life. 

Such arguments, though plausible, are not convinc- 
ing to an earnest truth— seeker. First of all, it is not a 
fact that the attainment of Samadhi is invariably follo- 
wed by a complete transformation of the character and 
temperament of a^ man. We come across men with im- 
pulsive characterund irritable temperament, with greed 
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of name and fame and money, with malice, hatred, 
eensoriousness and vindictiveness, with prejudice, super- 
stition, bigotry and narrowness of outlook, with doubts, 
uncertainties and puzzles, among those who claim to 
have and are believed by many to have attained the 
state of samadhi by dint of strenuous practice of con- 
centration for a long period. The grandeur and power 
of personality is not -always the result of Samadhi 
There are powerful and magnetic personalities, who 
never experienced Samadhi, and there are persons who 
rose to the topmost Samadhi state, but can exercise 
little influence upon their environments. There is no 
adequate ground for believing that the most illustrious 
thoughtleaders of the world who exercised considerable 
influence upon the lives of millions of people and the 
thought-currents of different sections of the human race 
in particular epochs of history, derived their inspiration, 
power and knowledge from any supra-conscious experi- 
ence attained in the highest state of Samadhi. 

However, we may leave aside these considerations 
as not exactly relevant to the point at issue. Let us 
admit that the words of extraordinary wisdom and 
spiritual beauty, which fall from the lips of the greatest 
religious teachers and captivate the hearts of numerous- 
people, flow from the fountain of their supra-conscious 
subject-objectless spiritual experience. Having admitted 
this, we have no right to deny that the differences of 
views expressed clearly by these renowned saints with 
respect to the essential character of the Absolute Rea- 
lity and their refutations of each other’s views must 
also "originate from the same source* *hat is to say, we 
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are led to the admission that in the highest supra- 
intellectual state also,— the state in which the consci- 
ousness is perfectly free from ail impurities and limita- 
tions and relativities, the saints experience the same 
Absolute Truth differently and form different ideas 
about it. Without raising the question of self contradic- 
tion involved in the statement, are we not bound to 
confess here that the Absolute Truth is unrealisable in 
its perfect character in the highest state of samadhi ? 

It is said that the expedience is the same, but the 
differences arise in the field of intellectual experiences. 
I have dealt with the point already. If the intellectual 
expressions mu-t necessarily be not only different, but 
mutually contradictory, what is the ground for asserting 
that they are expressions of the same experience ? It 
is evident that the nature of the intellect is not trans- 
formed or spiritualised by the supra-intellectual spiri- 
tual experience, for otherwise the differences in the 
intellectual sphere also would have vanished in the cases 
of these saints. It is more reasonable to suppose that 
the realisations of those saints are different and that 
differences in their expressions are due to the differ- 
ences of their realisations. Such divergent realisations 
with regard to the same Absolute Reality can only he 
in the intellectual sphere, and not in any supra-intelle- 
ctual sphere and these divergences must be due to 
their differences in intellectual training and the condi- 
tions imposed upon their realisations by their differen- 
tly trained intellects. 

Many thinkers point to soml fundamental points of 
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agreement among the teachings of the greatest religious 
teachers in order to prove the unity or at least the 
similarity of their ultimate realisations. But this is 
useless. Some inner agreement there is and there must 
be among the highest thoughts of the most deep-think- 
ing men of the world, and this is due to the similarity 
of the constitution of all human intellects and the uni- 
versality of the logic of human thought. But as thinkers 
differ inspite of this, so do the saints differ from one 
another. There may be some general agreement among 
their spiritual experiences, but there can be no ground 
lor asserting that their experiences fully agree, in the 
absence of perfect agreement we cannot assume that 
they experience the same Truth exactly in the same 
way and hence we cannot ascertain the whole nature 
of the Truth on the basis of their experiences. 

All these reflections are on the supposition that 
there is some direct experience of the Absolute Truth 
in the highest state of Samadhi. We have however found, 
on close analysis of the nature r of this Samadhi, that 
no kind of what may be called real experience or per- 
ception or intuition or knowledge is possible in that 
subject-objectless state of consciousness. Consciousness 
may be perfect in that state, but it is without any 
knowledge, — without any content. 

Having thus been convinced of the impossibility 
of the realisation of the Absolute Truth in the state of 
Nirbikalpa, or Asamprajna'ta Samadhi, I examined if there 
was any possibility of perfect Truth-realisation in the 
state of Sabikalpa or Samprajnata Samadhi. That 
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there is some form of experience or intuition or know- 
ledge in this latter state is beyond doubt. This state 
is the- fully developed sta: e of conscious aud delibe- 
rate meditation. Here the subject object relation exists in 
the subtlest form, The subject consciously identifies 
itself with the object, so that the object pervades the 
whole being of the subject. The meditating ego be- 
comes most deeply absorbed in the meditation of the 
object and the object most vividly and all-engros9ingly 
occupies the entire consciousness of the ego. The in- 
dividual consciousness does not disappear at this stage; 
but it practically forgets its individuality and remains 
united with and wholly embraced by the object. 

Now the question is, where does it get the object i 
Does not the individual ego start its deep meditation 
with some cherished idea of the Reality it seeks for 
and concentrate its whole attention upon it ? Is it not 
this idea of the Reality which becomes most vivid and 
all-absorbing at the stage of the Samadhi, so much so 
that the distinction between the ego, the idea of the 
Reality, and the Reality itself practically vanishes from 
the surface of distinct consciousness and the idea 
appearing as the Reality itself occupies the whole of 
the consciousness ? There is no step in the process of 
meditation, at which it can be said that the consci. 
ousness emancipates itself from or is forsaken by its 
own cherished idea about the Reality and comes face 
to face with and attains immediate experience of the 
reality itself. The cherished idea or preconceived 
notion atand between the individual consciousness and 
the transcendent Reality at the time of the practice of 
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meditation and becomes all in all in the consciousness 
at the time of the deepest concentration. The sense 
of the difference between the idea and the Reality 
disappears, and the idea becomes the Reality and takes 
entire possession of the consciousness. Thus what is 
truly realised at this stage is not the Absolute Reality 
itself, but the cherished idea or conception about the 
Reality. 

The idea about the Absolute Reality is accepted 
generally on faith by the Sadhaka from the Guru ( spi- 
ritual guide) and the recognised scriptures and tradi- 
tions of the sect to which he happens or chooses to 
belong and this idea is strengthened and rooted deeply 
in the mind by favourable logical reasoning. During 
the period of the practice of'Pratyahara and Dharana, 
the mind is withdrawn from all other ideas, made as 
much free as possible from distractiug thought, desires, 
feelings, memories, doubts and impressions, and fixed 
exclusively upon the accepted and firmly believed idea 
about the ultimate Reality. With the progress of 
Dhyana the idea becomes more and more vivid and 
the distinct consciousness of the idea becomes more 
and more continuous. When the idea shines alone on 
the entire world of the consciousness, it appears as the 
pole Reality. The idea is realised. The Sadhaka who 
was so long deeply yearning for this realisation is satis- 
fied. He has the feeling of self-fulfilment. He thinks 
that he has attained the direct experience of the Ab- 
solute Reality. When he comes down to the intellect 
tuaf plane, he strongly and sincerely believes that the 
Reality cannot be anything other than what he has 
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realised. The strength and vividness of his realisation 
makes him forget altogether that he has realised his 
own cherished idea, and not the Transcendent Reality. 

This interpretation of what is known as Truth- 
realisation in Sam ad hi can easily explain why the Rea- 
lisations of the saints of the same religious sect and 
the same school af philosophical thought are similar, 
while those of the saints ot different sects and diffe- 
rent schools of thought are found to be different It can 
also explain how there is perfect agreement between 
the conclusions of metaphysical reasoning and the reali- 
sations iu the deepest meditation of the Sadhakas of 
the same system of philosophical and religious discip- 
line. Thus what is called spiritual intuition or Truth- 
realisation in Savikalpa Samadhi follows the metaphy- 
sical conceptions about the ultimate Reality prevailing 
in the sects to which the Sadhakas belong and is not 
any direct experience of the Reality as It truly is. The 
human mind is confind within the realm of its own 
ideas, even upto the highest stage of Savikalpa Sama- 
dhi, So long as the subject ego is present, the Reality 
is to it an object a3 it is intellectually conceived and 
spiritually meditated upon; when the subject ego disap- 
pears ( as in Nirvikalpa Samadhi ), no knowledge is 
possible at all. 

Tt may be argued that when the human conscious- 
ness becomes free from passions and impurities, preju- 
dices and predispositions, worldly attachments and 
aversions, disturbing thoughts, desires and emotions, 
when it becomes calm, tranquil and transparent and 
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opens itself to Truth, the Truth reveals itself to it, just 
as a material object with form and colour presents 
itself to the unvitiated normal vision of a man. The 
human consciousness attains this pure slate and becomes 
fit for Truth- Realisation through the practice of Tama, 
Niyama, Pratyahara, Dharana and Samadhi. There 
then stands no barrier between the Truth and the 
consciousness. Is it not to be reasonably expected that 
the Truth should reveal its real character to the cons- 
ciousness at this stage ? Yes, we may reasonably ex- 
pect it; but whether the expectation is fulfilled or not 
is to be examined by reference to facts. If the Truth 
would really unveil itself to the pure and serene Truth- 
seeking consciousness, there would be perfect agreement 
among the realisations of the greatest saints of different 
sects and consequently among their expressions. But 
this is not found. Our expectation is based on the 
assumption that the Absolute Truth is and must be 
perfectly realisable to the individual consciousness oi 
man. But this itself may be an undue assumption. It 
is quite possible that tha human consciousness is to 
remain satisfied with relative conceptions about the 
Absolute Reality and the Absolute Reality is to remain 
eternally beyond the comprehension of the human con- 
sciousness. So far as evidence is available spiritual 
realisation is relative to the cherished conceptions of 
the spiritual aspirants. 

Some modern exponents of Brahma-jna'na try to 
establish it on the basis of a false analogy between 
spiritual intuition and what is called scientific intuition 
or mathematical intuition. They fail to notice the vast 
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aifd wide dissimilarity between the two cases. In the 
case of these latter forms of intuition, the normal self- 
conscious ego with its relative character and spatio- 
temporal limitations is present as the experiencing sub- 
ject, and the scientific or mathematical truths, which 
also, though universal in form, are phenomenal and 
relative in character, appear as direct or unmediated 
objects of its intuition. Such intuitions also are parti- 
cular forms of phenomenal knowledge. The conditions 
to which the phenomenal ego is subject do not stand 
in the way of such intuitive knowledge. But Brahman, 
as conceived in Vedanta, or any Reality which may be 
supposed to be unconditioned and absolute, above time 
and space, can bear no analogy with the universal 
scientific or mathematical axioms which are regarded 
as the objects of intuition. The very presence of the 
experiencing or knowing or intuiting ego is incompatible 
with the experience or knowledge or intuition of Brah- 
man as such. Whatever the ego can possibly know, 
whether perceptually or iuferentially or intuitively, must 
by the nature of the case be phenomenal in character, 
related to the ego and conditioned by the limitations 
of the mental functions. Brahman cannot be a self- 
shining transcendent non-dual noumenal Reality and at 
the same time an object of intuitive knowledge to the 
individual ego like the a priori truths of Science or 
Mathematics. Hence no analogy can be drawn between 
the so-called Brahman-intuition and the scientific intui- 
tions. On the other hand, if the individual ego disap- 
pears altogether, the possibility of all knowledge, whether 
perceptual or inlerential or intuitive, disappears along 
with it. 
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According to the Vedantic view-point, the seif- 
consciou9 egos and the entire world of diverse orders 
of phenomenal existences experienced by them consti- 
tute a cosmic illusion, of which Brahman is the sole 
real Substratum ( adliistha'na ). In case of every illusion 
(as in the case of rope-snake) the essential characteristic 
of the substratum is veiled, but its general character as 
an existent being ( as an unqualified this ) remains un- 
veiled, while other qualifying characteristics constituting 
the nature of the illusory object appear on it and'falsely 
qualify the this of the substratum, e g. in the case of 
the rope-snake, the essential characteristics of the rope 
are veiled, its general character as a mere this remains 
manifested, and the special characteristics constituting 
the nature of the snake falsely qualify the this and thus 
the snake appears to be perceived there. In the case 
of Brahman and the world, the essential character of 
Brahman as one infinite eternal differenceless changeless 
non-dual Consciousness is inexplicably veiled. Its general 
character as Existence remains unveiled, and the plura- 
lity of mutually related finite temporal differentiated 
changing conscious and unconscious existences consti- 
tuting the nature of the world inexplicably appear on 
and qualify the pure Existence, and thus the illusory 
pluralistic world appears as a real entity. Like every 
particular illusion, this beginningless magnificent cosmic 
Illusion also must be the product of positive Ignorance, 
and as in the case of the particular illusions this cosmic 
Illusion also can be destroyed by the realisation of the 
essential character of the Substratum, viz. Brahman. 
This is in general the Vedantic stand-point. Here it is 
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supposed that just as the essential character of the 
rope can be directly perceived by the observer and as 
by such direct perception his snake-illusion is destroyed, 
so the essential character of Brahman also can be dire- 
ctly intuited by enlightened saints, and such direct 
intuition can destroy the cosmic illusion. 

Now, those who argue in favour of this doctrine 
of Cosmic Illusion and of the possibility of its destruc- 
tion by Brahman-realisation forget for the time being 
the most fundamental difference between the nature of 
all kinds of illusion experienced within the world and 
the nature of what they call Cosmic Illusion. Within 
the world of our normal experience, ail forms of illusion 
born of relative ignorance about the essential character 
of particular substances present, as well as the destruc- 
tions of them caused by the direct knowledge of the 
true character of the substratum, presuppose the pre- 
sence of the same experiencing ego with the limitations 
of its powers of observation and knowledge and its 
efforts to relatively overcome these limitations. All right 
as well as wrong knowledge within this world has refe- 
rence to such an imperfect individual ego existing out- 
side and independently of the objects known. But the 
Cosmic Illusion has reference to no such individual ego 
existing prior to and independently of this illusion. All 
individual egoes are supposed to be bom of this Illusion, 
which is therefore prior to and independent of them. 
Brahman or A'tman. which is regarded as the non-clual 
Substratum of this illusory world, has no subject-object 
relation and hence no process of knowledge within it, 
nor can there be any knower outside It to directly 
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perceive or intuit or realise Its essential character. 
When Brahman shines in Its essential self-luminous 
unconditioned non-dual character, there can be no 
process of knowledge, whether intuitive or otherwise, 
with Brahman -either as subject or as object. So long 
as any process of knowledge is present,, — whatever the 
form of knowledge may be, — the ego must be present, 
the essential non-dual character of Brahman musk 
remain under veil, the cosmic Ignorance must be rega- 
rded as operative, the Cosmic Illusion (whatever may 
be its form ) must continue. Thus the destruction of 
Root-Ignorance, upon which the Vedantists lay so much 
emphasis, is impossible. Ignorance is supposed to be 
capable of being destroyed by valid knowledge about 
Brahman attainable in Samadhi, but that knowledge, 
at whatever stage it might be attained and whether 
it was conceived as ralative ( in which the sense of the 
ego was present ) or non-relative ( in which the sense 
of the ego was absent ). must be the effect of Igno- 
rance according to the Vedantic view. Hence know- 
ledge must depend for its production and sustenance 
on the existence of Ignorance. Ignorance means veil 
over the true nature of Brahman. Thus knowledge 
about Brahman would imply the presence of the veil 
and the destruction of veil at the same time. This i9 
an obvious self-contradiction. Hence the destruction of 
Root-Ignorance by knowledge was impossible. Further, 
if Ignorance had been actually destroyed at this stage, 
how could it be reborn and '.bring me back to the 
domain of phenomenal consciousness ? 

The. true Vedantist thinkers distinguish Brahman- 
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intuition from all other forms of intuition ( including 
the intuition of universal scientific and mathematical 
truths ) by describing it as akhanda-dhih ( undifferen- 
tiated consciousness i. e. a state of consciousness in 
which there is no differentiation between subject and 
object ( knower aqd known ), no differentiation between 
in and out ( spatial ) or before and after (temporal), no 
differentiation between substantive and attributive , no 
differentiation of the kind as “ this is that ” or as 
*• this is of such and such nature '* In this akhanda-dhih 
the individual con ciousness is liberated from its nor-> 
mal relative and phenomenal character, from all the 
limitations of its individuality, rises above time, space 
and relativity, and attains a state of differenceless 
processless attributeless changeless relationless self- 
shining Being-Consciousness which is the essential nature 
of Brahman or A'tman. Thus it is said that the 
individual intuits Brahman by becoming one with 
Brahrnan. 

The modern supporters of Brahman-intuition can- 
not of course substantiate the possibility of such a 
form of intuition on the analogy of their scientific 
and mathematical intuitions, which are all of the 
nature of khanda-dhih or differentiated relative 
knowledge. They themselves must confess that when 
all differentiation and relativity disappear from the 
consciousness, there cannot be any form of 
knowledge in: such a state of the consciousness. 
Nay, they must also confess that such a state of 
absolute consciousness, if possible, can scarcely be 
distinguished from a state of absolute nnpfln^iomn ftRs. 
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111 such a state there would be not only the absence 
of the knowledge of the world, -the disappearance of 
the so-called cosmic Illusion, -but also the absence of 
the knowledge of Brahman or A'tman, If such a state 
be described as the destruction of cosmic Illusion or 
cosmic Ignorance, it is not its destruction through the 
attainment of valid knowledge about Brahman, but 
through the complete suicide of the erring conscious 
ego. Where there is no knowledge or consciousness 
at all, there cannot certainly exist any ignorance or 
illusion. 

I have so far explained in a general way how I 
come to the conclusion that the realisation of the Ul- 
timate Truth, which had all along been the object of 
my spiritual pursuit, was not possible at any stage of 
meditation and Samadhi. Let me place before the 
readers a short account about how I had previously 
been convinced ot the validity of my own realisation 
of Brahman in the state of Samadhi and how after- 
wards my awakened reason drove off this false belief 
from my mind. As the result of my incessant practice 
to make my mental function transformed into the form 
of the Supreme Object of my spiritual pursuit, which 
I had conceived under the Vadantic influence as oue 
undifferentiated self-luminous Reality, my fickle thou- 
ghts gradually subsided and ray consciousness attained 
deep cencentration. Sometimes I would experience state 
where I would enjoy the bliss of sweet calmness. At 
that time I would retain the subtle mental functioning 
which would enable me to realise some voidness in the 
mind, free from all thoughts, desires and imaginations, 
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free from the consciousness of any other object, gross 
or subtle, outside or within myself. This experience of 
voidness I would regard, according to my Vedantic 
training, as the experience or the veiling Ignorance. 
After that I would try to shake oft that void state and 
as a consequence of the repetition of some subtle 
mental functioning in the form of the deep contemp- 
lation of the ail-pervading Reality ( viz. the idea of 
self-shining non-dual Brahman ). I would rid myself of 
that state of voidness. Thereby I would actually feel 
that my consciousness was merged in the one homoge- 
neous infinite consciousness from which it was essenti- 
ally non-different, being existent by the same existence, 
though appearing as somewhat different. Thus I was 
convinced of the validity of my realisation, because I 
thought that I had true acquaintance with the veil 
over non-dual consciousness, and that I also experience 
ed after the extinction of that veil some state where 
I realised myself as one with the non-dual self-lumin- 
ous Reality. But now I arrived &t the stage of doubt 
and critical reflection. My mind was agitated by such 
thoughts as these, In the state of Samadhi I had the 
direct experience of the union of the individual soul 
with the Supreme Spirit which was unveiled at the 
dissolution of the cosmic Ignorance; whereas many 
other great saints, who must have attained the very 
same state of Samadhi, do not appear to have realised 
the same Truth, since they have given altogether 
different versons about the ultimate Reality. None 
of the other non-vedantist saints recognised in 
their-Samadhi-realisation that there is any such veiling 
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power like cosmic Ignorance whoso extinction I realised 
fn this state. Though they must have reached the 
very same state of Samadhi none of them realised any 
such non-dual Reality without attribute as the sub- 
stratum of Cosmic Ignorance and the illusory world 
evolved out of It. The saints or S : ddha,-maha'puru- 
shas of different sects, though attaining the same state 
of Samadhi and claiming ultimate Truth-realisation, 
appear to have realised different Truths, since they 
themselve give mutually conflicting versions of the 
Ultimate Truth, Some speak of personal God with 
glorious atributes as the ultimate Truth, some other 
speak of the dissociation between the individual self 
and Primordial Energy as the ultimate Truth realised 
by them, some again speak of the annihilation of exi- 
stence with no ultimate Truth behind. Can Truth be 
different for different saints ? 

When I arrived at the stage of doubt and critical 
reflection I could discover that though ail these realisa- 
tions were psychologically accurate, the interpretation 
which I then offered to those experiences was tinged 
with some superadditions spontaneously arising from 
my deeprooted conviction of the validity of the Veda- 
ntic viewpoint. In this case what happened was that 
my idea about the nature of Reality as non-dual Cons- 
ciousness ( everything including myself having no 
separate existence ) was projected upon my experiences 
in meditation. As an outcome of this continuous 
practice my cherished idea was objectified, my mental 
concept was substantiated outside, this objectification 
and substantiation became more and more complete 
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and vivid with the progressive depth of concentration, 
and it then appeared to the consciousness as the true 
object of realisation, 

A subjective idea, when visualised through the 
concentration of the mind upon it, appears to be as 
real as a real object of experience, so long as the 
concentration is not destroyed by some counter-thought 
or by contradicting idea or experience or its illusori- 
ness is not otherwise demonstrated to the mind. That 
was the case with me, as it must be in the case of 
every Sadhaka practising deep meditation and Sarnadhi> 
X practised meditation with the idea borrowed from 
Vedanta. My idea was visualised in deep meditation. 
My mind was then free from fickleness, free from all 
counter-thoughts, free from all contradictory ideas and 
experiences. There was no doubt or suspicion in my 
mind that the realisation might be illusory. Hence I 
was then convinced that I actually realised the Truth 
and attained the real object of my search. My pheno- 
menal consciousness, being deeply concentrated, was 
absorbed in and identified with the objectified subjec- 
tive idea of Brahman, and I naturally interpreted it a9 
the realisation of the absolute identity of my self with 
the non-dual Brahman. There was no power of judg- 
ment or discrimination at that concentrated state of 
the consciousness. When the power of judgment and 
discrimination returned after the slackening of the 
concentration and the coming down of the cosciousness 
to the waking stage, my intellect, being under the 
spell of Vedanta, unhesitatingly and delightfully accepted 
the subjective experience of deep meditation, so fat 
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as it could be remembered, as the realisation of the 
non-duality of Brahman and the identity of the self 
and Brahman. All this was a mistaken interpretation 
of what I actually experienced in my meditation and 
Sabikalpa Samaa&i. I was also mistaken in supposing 
that my experience ot the void state of consciousness 
was the realisation of the veil over the self-luminous 
Brahman, It ought to have been plain to my under- 
standing that there could be no experience of the 
Reality which was veiled by it. Accordingly there 
could be no experience of the veil over Brahman as 
such unless there was the independent realisation of 
Brahman before it. But I foolishly thought that the 
void state of my consciousness was the experience of 
the veil over Brahman and that having pierced the 
veil I afterwards realised Brahman as it truly and 
independently is. 

I experienced also a state of deep Samadhi, in 
which the objectification and realisation of the Brahman 
-idea was no longer present, in which the phenomenal 
consciousness might be said to have transcended itself, 
in which there was no consciousness of the ego, no 
consciousness of any object whatsoever, no kind of 
mental functioning in any sphere. It was the experi- 
ence-no consciousness-at all. This state could not 
however be sustained for a very long period at a time. 
Having come down from this state, I construed it in 
the light of my previous Vedantic training a9 the state 
of Nirbikalpa Samadhi, which I used to regard as the 
most covetable state for a truth-seeker. This state, 
though without any actual knowledge or feeling* with* 
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out any real enjoyment or positive sense .of self-fufil- 
ment, could be easily differentiated from the states of 
deep sleep or swoon. It was not a state of the 
lethargy or inertia or inactivity of the consciousness, 
but it was a state attained through the vigorious effort 
and perfect objectless . self-concentration of the consci- 
ousness. When as the result of the sustained effort of 
concentration of the consciousness, this state was attai- 
ned, there was no sign of any activity in it, no ego 
and no subject-object relation and hence no knowledge 
in it. It could not be regarded as a state of Ignorance 
or insensibility or a state in which consciousness was 
merged in Ignorance, as was the case in deep sleep. 
I interpreted it, — and that is how all exponents of the 
Vedantic doctrine would interpret it, — as the state in 
which Ignorance which was the source of phenomenal 
knowlege completely disappeared and the transcendent 
Self or Brahman alone existed. I thought that my in* 
dividual self, which was really nothing but a reflection 
of Brahman on the phenomenal consciousness whithin 
the realm of Ignorance, was at this stage of Samadhi 
perfectly identified with Brahman, on account of the 
vanishing of the phenomenal consciousness and the 
Ignorance which gave birth to it. 

But now when my faculty of critical reflection was 
awakened, I found out that there was no valid ground 
for assuming that this state of Nirbikalpa Samadhi was 
a state of rising above phenomenal consciousness and 
Ignorance and a state of perfect identification of the 
self and Brahman. In fact there was no state in which 
the self was truly realised, no state in which Brahman 
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was realised, and no state in which the identity of the 
self and Brahman was realised. In the Sabikalpa stage 
the phenomenal consciousness realised only the ideal 
object which it chose to make the object of its conte* 
mplation and meditation and upon which it concen- 
trated its deep attention. In the Nirbikalpa stage 
there was and could be no actual realisation, the 
process of knowledge and the function of the mind 
being wholly stopped. Though the stoppage of the 
mental functions and of the process of thought, feeling 
and knowledge might be the result of voluntary efforts, 
nevertheless it was a state of the stoppage of all 
functions and processes of the phenomenal consciousness 
and hence no kind of actual realisation was possible 
at this stage. If it was a state of the identification 
of the subject and the object in the consciousness, it 
must have been the identification of the ego with the 
ideal object which it chose to deeply meditate at the 
stage of Dhyana and which it appeared to realise 
vividly at the stage of Sabikalpa Samadhi. but there 
was no rational ground for supposing: that it was iden- 
tification either of the phenomenal self or of the 
transcendent Self with the infinite eternal Absolute 
Brahman as it was above the consciousness. 

Here I reflected within myself that though it was 
psychologically impossible to realise the Absolute 
Truth either so long as the sense of ego was present, 
L e. during Sabikalpa Samadhi" or when the sense of 
ego totally disappeared, i, e. during Nirvikalpa Sama- 
dhi. still there might be an intermediate state bet- 
ween the two Samadhis, in which Truth-realisation 
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might be possible. This supposition was based on the 
notion that since it might be a state in which Savi- 
kalpa Samadhi with its consciousness of experiencing 
ego and its concomitant limitations would be transce- 
nded, while Nirbikalpa Samadhi with its absolute self- 
forgetfulness and total loss of the cognitive function 
did not arrive, the realisation of the Absolute Truth 
might not be impossible in that egoless differenceless 
tranquil state of the consciousness. Thus I was led 
to suppose that the point of transition between the 
two Samadhis might be the real field of realisation of 
the unconditioned infinite Truth. I reflected deeply on 
the possibility or otherwise of such a state ef Truth- 
realisation. Deeper and deeper reflection led me to the 
definite conclusion that though such a transition-point 
between the two Samadhi a was quite conceivable, no 
kind of knowledge of any such state was possible and 
no kind of Truth-realisation in such a state was conc- 
eivable. Though I struggled hard again and again, I 
failed to attain the experience of such a transition- 
state. Only I recognised after my rise from. Sabikalpa 
Samadhi that as the result of practice of meditation 
I had attained a state where my feeling of ego becom- 
ing very subtle got the most concentrated stage, Whe. 
ther I came down to the normal state of consciousness 
directly from the Sabikalpa state without the attain- 
ment of the Nirbikalpa st .te or after having attained 
Nirvikalpa state, my power of recollection could never 
carry me beyond what was experienced in the Sabikalpa 
state, in which the consciouness of the subtle ego and 
of the subject-object relation was present. The rise 
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from the state of absolute forgetfulness I felt some- 
times having been occasioned instantaneously: some- 
times I felt that the rise was the result of impercepti- 
ble accumulation of the awakening of latent impressions. 
In no case could I know the reason of the rise from 
that stage nor could I actually understand what was 
the nature of knowledge gained immediately after that 
forgetful state. Thus 1 experienced that my ego be- 
came more and more subtle, then afterwards I awoke 
to know that there was a state of forgetfulness 
following the subtlety. When after repeated attempts 
I could not succed in keeping my conscious feeling 
intact while leaving behind the Sabikalpa state as 
well as not getting tho Nirvikalpa state, I began to 
reflect why I could not succed ? Ultimately I came to 
discover the reason. The reason was this. If myself 
or any other Sddhaka could possibly know the inter- 
mediate link between the two Samadhis, then he must 
know the end *of Sabikalpa Samadhi along with the begin- 
ning of Nirbikalpa Samadhi, since without this know- 
ledge the link would not be ascertained. But this 
would mean that the Sadhaka must at the same time 
get the experience of the known and the knowledge, 
while at Nirvikalpa. This would be psychologically 
impossible, since that would p it an end to what is 
called the Nirvikalpa state. Just as no person can 
possibly know the link between dream and sleep, since 
otherwise the knowledge of the starting-point of sleep 
would stand in the way of sleep itself, such is the 
case here, Thus reflecting I came to understand why 
Truth-realisation is impossible; since the state of Nir- 
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vikhlpa as well as the link between the two Samadhis 
cannot be an object of experience, nothing can be 
realised having reference to these states. As the for- 
getfulness after Savikalpa Samadhi till the awakening 
in normal state is unavoidable for every aspirant, no 
Sadhaka can know what happens after Savikalpa, 
Thus I became enlightned with regard to the impor- 
tant fact that no Sadhaka has ever realised Truth nor 
will any sadhaka ever realise it. Though my own 
experience is the basis of this conclusion, still from 
this experience. I can safely and conclusively deduce 
that as the universally admitted psychological state of 
forgetfulness < Nirvikalpa Samadhi ) can only be possible 
if there be no awareness in the middle, consequently 
it is not possible that any adept will realise anything 
in the fdlgetful states following Sabikalpa Samadhi, 
This is psychologically impossible and what is psycho- 
logically impossible cannot be possible for any man. 
Thus my experience along with the critical analysis 
upon it made me bold to reach the final and decisive 
conclusion that no one has ever realised. Truth or will 
ever realise it. 

Here i tx this connection I remember another expe- 
riment and experience of mine. On a few occasions. 
I had the curiosity to test whether I could attain 
knowledge of outside objects through the practice of 
Samadhi/ in which there was no occasion for sense- 
contact,. Though I struggled hard I failed. What I 
experienced w that up to the statge of the awareness 
of deep concentration ( Dhydna ) I could never shake 
off the sense of ego, which naturally involved personal 

S3 
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limitation, Then came the deepest state ( SavikfLlpa 
Samadhi) where 1 was not actually aware of the state, 
though through distinct remembrance after awakening 
from that state I could determine that there was the 
sense of ego. There also I could not have any sense 
of myself as related to any object without. So during 
the stage of Dhyana ( mediation ) owing to the vivid 
sense of limited ego having private objective reference 
( very subtle) I could not afford to get knowlege 
about the external world, and by ripening of medita- ' 
tion (Samadhi) owing to non-vivid sense of ego I could 
not afford to retain the capacity of knowing that my 
<x>nsciousness referred to any object of the external 
world. In the stage of Dhyana I could retain the 
power of remembering things, so it was possible for me 
to have some notion of things already perce&ed. But 
this could never amount to direct perception of exter- 
nal entities, though the repetition of ic^as or the 
sudden flash of some conceptual notion during that 
stage might refer to outside entities after rise from 
that stage ( as in the case of mathematical or ’scientific 
intuition ). in the stage of Samadhi the capacity of 
remembrance also is lost; so there is no possibility of 
ascertaining the nature of anything by referring to past 
experience as we generally do in the case of perception 
of external objects. After the said states of meditation 
and Samadhi I would attain to Nirbikalpa. S amadhi 
X unconscious trance ) which could be recognised after 
rise from that state. 

Now about Nirvikalpa Samadhi What happens 
there cannot be ascertained by any sort of experience 
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•(taring the period while it lasts, sirtce any such experi- 
ence would amount to the annihilation of that very 
state, just as the knowledge of sleep during sleep 
would mean its loss. After awakening from that stage* 
I would get the knowledge that I did not know any 
thing after Sabikalpa Samadhi till this awakening. So 
I could discover that no question of objective reference 
can arise in this connection. I also discovered that I 
could not determine whether there was in that stage 
any consciousness or not. There was no means to be 
aware of this. This could not be determined on the 
strength of my experience of Savikalpa Samadhi, 
because there I lost the capacity of determining the 
nature of anythingj further there was then no Nirvikalpa 
which could become the object of my knowledge. Then 
there came the perfect blank of every conscious feeling 
up till the awakening from that stage. So the natur 
ot actual Samadhi or the link could not be ascertained. 
Since the ascertainment of consciousness as well as 
objective reference could only be done after awakening 
and since this could not evidently be done through 
perception ( the Samadhi being not present now). I 
would analyse the nature of knowledge after awaken- 
ment. By mere experience I could not determine its 
exact nature, but by logical reasoning I could determine 
it in the following manner. Either.this knowledge after 
rise must be inference cr remembrance. If it be a cate 
of inference, then the negation of knowledge in general 
could be deduced from the ground of non-remembrance: 
If I were conscious at, that time I would remember 
that I was conscious then; since I do not remember#. 
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so knowledge. If it be a case of remembrance. th-jn 
knowledge must be presupposed. Now the question is 
what sort of knowledge is this during Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi ? In accordance with the nature of this psy- 
chological state which follows Sabikalpa Samadhi having 
the subtlemost sense of ego we can interpret after rise 
that it was a state where there was no such knowledge 
as we get normally in reference to objects; still there 
was the subtle state of knowledge called Sanskara. 
Like Sanskara which cannot be an actual object of 
perception, but only inferred through the production of 
effect ( remembrance ) we get knowledge about that 
subtle stage. Like Sanskara the knowledge of Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi stage cannot have objective reference, nor can 
such reference be proved on the strength of the said 
remembrance, since it is of the form “ I did not know 
anything.” Thus we find that there cannot be anything 
which may be called objective consciousness in Nirbi- 
kalpa. Objective consciousness is a misnormer, since 
Objective reience cannot be established either through 
the analysis of the nature of the said stage ( which is 
a state of suppression of all mental functions ), nor 
through reliance on the actual knowledge of the state 
or through dependence on knowledge after awakening 
from that state. Since there is or can be no other 
atternative in the present case, the only conclusion to 
jvhick I was led was that there was ‘.nothing called 
objective consciousness during Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 
Tbongh I did not or could not know whether I was 
possessed of subtle consciousness or bereft of all cons- 
ciousness during my Nirvikalpa Samadhi, still this l 
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cobid fully decide that there was no objective cons- 
ciousness during that Samadhi. Besides, 1 had already 
found that the non-knowledge of the intermediate state 
between the two Samadhis could only be possible if 
the were no objective consciousness in the state of 
Nirvikalpa; otherwise like the link of the deep and 
deeper concentration it would be known and owing to 
its being a concentraked state tt$iu there could never 
be what is called Nirvikalpa Samadhi ( state of suppre- 
ssion In this way I came to conclude from my 

own experience that through* Samadhi practice no 
occult knowledge can be obtained. 

From this changed angle of vision I found out a 
rational explanation for the different forms of realisa- 
tions of the spiritual aspirants belonging to different 
religious sects. All these sadhaks start their spiritual 
career with some preconceived notions with regard to 
the ultimate Reality and the ultimate object of spiri- 
tual realisation. These notions they get from their 
Gurus, their sectarian Scriptures and the biassed philo- 
sophers who interpret these Scriptures from a particular 
standpoint and adduce apparently rational arguments 
in favour of their favourite views and against all other 
antagonistic views. Now, the seekers for Truth-realisa- 
tion with apparent sincerity place themselves under 
the influence of one or another of these rival religio- 
philosophical schools. A particular spiritual aspirant, 
happening to enter into one religious fold, accepts its 
doctrines in good faith and regards all other doctrines 
of all other religious sects as false ot partially truo. 
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Having accepted one particular conception as truly 
representing the nature of the Ultimate Reality, the 
earnest sadhaka devotes himself wholeheartedly to its 
realisation. He practises Pratyahara, Dharana , hhyana 
and Samadhi according to his capacity for this purpose. 
If he is successful in his endeavour, he visualises his 
preconceived idea of the Reality in the state of deep 
meditation and interprets it as the direct experience of 
the Reality, which exists independently of himself and 
his mental conception. This emboldens him to proclaim 
that he has actually seen the Truth, which therefore 
cannot be otherwise than as he has seen it. Thuse the 
doctrine of the school to which he belong is supposed 
to be corroborrated by his spiritual realisation. Accor- 
dingly, a Vedantic Sadhaka realises Nirguna Brahman , 
a Buddhistic Sadhaka realises Nirvana, Jaini realises 
the omniscience of the soul, a bhakta realises his 
beloved Lord, Bhagavan, a bishistadwaitavadin roalises 
Brahman as qualified by the presence of Jiva and 
Jagai within It, a Sankhyist yogi realises the Self as 
pure consciousness, and so on. They all realise in deep 
meditation and Samprajnata Samadhi their own cherished 
conceptions and desired ideals, which have no raal 
connection with the Ultimate Reality. The ultimate 
Reality, remains beyond their conceptions and hence 
never becomes the object of their experience or 
realisation. 

Thus my reflections on the nature of my own 
realisation as well as of the realisations of other saints 
shook off my faith in the validity and possibility of 
Truth-realisation in Samadhi. 
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*Here a problem arose in my mind- when the solu- 
tion to which I have now been led is so very obvious 
as can be detected by analysis and introspection into 
the gradual states of meditation by each and every 
Sa'dhaka. ( if he watches how he tries to project his 
thought-form at the incessant practice of which that 
tbrown-out mental picture becomes visualised by be- 
coming gradually less vivid, vivid, more vivid and the 
most vivid ). Why did not the illustrious saints, who 
were also great thinkers, realise this simple fact and 
declare frankly ancLopenly that the subjective experi- 
ences obtained as the result of meditation had no 
reference to any objective truth and there could never 
be what is called Truth-realisation ? When all the 
adepts of Samadhi are of one opinion with regard to 
the nature of the psychological states during Samadhi, 
viz. that in one state the mind becomes deeply con- 
centrated upon its ideal objects with a vague sense of 
ego, which makes objective knowledge impossible, and 
in the other there is no sense of ego at all, hence there 
is no possibility of any positive experience or knowledge, 
why did they not confess this fact, but on the contrary 
contradicted it by preaching Truth-realisation ? After 
impartial consideration of the matter I concluded that 
this must be due to one of the two following reasons. 
Firstly, some persons, specially those who were not 
endowed with much capacity for analytic thought, did 
not pay attention to the psychological character of 
these gradual states of meditation and raised no ques- 
tion with regard to the objective validity of their 
subjective experiences. I suppose the mental state of 
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those adepts must have been similar to mine, whee I 
also had been under the illusion that I realised Truth. 
Before I was disillusioned, I also, like them, had been 
deeply impressed with the thought that I had realised 
Truth. No doubt about it arose in my mind. The 
objective validity of my realisation appeared to me to 
unquestionable, in as much as it agreed with my Guru’s 
realisation (so far as I could guess from his spoken 
words ) and the truth preached by the Scriptures. These 
spiritual aspirants practising hard for truth-realisation, 
should not be charged with insincerity and wilful 
cheating. They evidently mistook their subjective 
experience for the realisation of Truth. They may be 
charged with the defect of analytic intellect and the 
consequent want of rational reflection upon their own 
experiences, in as much as they could not recognise 
the fact that all their experiences owed their origin to 
the continuous objective projection of their subjective 
conceptions and not to the actual presentation of any 
objective reality. 

But it cannot be believed that all adepts of 
|5amadhi are such simple-minded persons. There must 
have been among them other persons who were learned 
and thoughtful and possessed sharp intellectual powers. 
They must have thrown the light of introspection upon 
the psychological stages through which they passed in 
the, practice of meditation upto the state of Nirbikalpa 
Samadhi. They must have beeri conscious of the purely 
subjective character of their Experiences. But still we 
find that they did not raise any question# as to the! 
objective validity of those experiences,— at least the 
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experiences of themselves, their sectarian masters and 
their sectarian scripture -writers. They did not |like to 
face the important problem that while the progressive 
psychological stage duriug the practice of meditation 
were admittedly the same for all adepts, what could be 
the reason for so much divergence and antagonism 
among the saints of different sects with regard to their 
proclaimed realisations and their preachings about the 
nature of Truth. This cannot be attributed either to their 
intellectual deficiency or to the unimportance and 
negligibleness of the problem. It is one of the most 
momentous problems which every religious thinker 
interested in the question of Truth-realisation must 
face and can by no means avoid. My thought about 
those great philosopher-saints have led me to the 
conclusion that they could not get rid of their secta- 
rian bias. I cannot help thinking that they were 
themselves conscious of the purely subjective nature 
of all Samadhi-experience, but when giving expression 
to them they presented them as objective truths in 
accordance with the traditions of their respective sects 
and intentionally avoided the puzzling* question as to 
how the truth realised in Samadhi by the adept belong 
ging to different sects could be different. Even when 
they felt compelled to deal with this problem, they 
tried to prove the invalidity of the realisations of the 
masters of all other sects or to show that the truths 
which these masters preached were orders of truths; 
and they attempted thereby to establish with the 
help of logic that the realisations of themselves, and 
their own masters only represented the highest Truth. 
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In their intoxication with their own realisations aftd 
fidelity to their sectarian-masters, they failed to com- 
prehend that if realisation attained in Samadhi a were 
to be accepted as the basis of the ascertainment of 
Truth, the refutation of the realisation of others (under 
the same psychological conditions) would imply also 
the refutation of their own realisation. They would 
ignore this implication of their own argument and go 
on preaching their doctrines. This sectarian bias is the 
reason why the truth about the nature of Samadhi and 
its realisations has not been declared by any sectarian 
philosopher. Thus reflecting I got satisfaction in my 
discovery which taught me the most important lesson^ 
that the nature of the human mind is such that no one 
can have any right whereby he can speak anything 
regarding the nature of objective reality in reliance 
upon the realisation of Samadhi. 

Now when I was compelled by my rational refleo 
tion on Samadhi to arrive at the conclusion and con- 
sequently lost my faith, so fondly cherished during the 
best period of my moral and spiritual life, in the possi- 
bility of realising the Absolute Truth in the supra- 
conscious state, a most shocking revolution took place 
in my spiritual outlook. It is with this faith in , and 
hope for Truth-realisation that I renounced the world, 
parted with my loving father and brother and relations, 
gladly submitted to all sorts hardships and difficulties 
of Sannyasa-life, and devoted my whole time and 
energy, even without any regard for my health, to the 
practice of deep meditation in caves and forests amidst 
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the ^nost uncongenial environments. The faith was lost 
and the hope was frustrated. I used to look upon our 
ancient Munis and Rishis and the great saints and 
founders of religious sects as Truth-seers. I used to 
study with sincere reverence and admiration the 
scriptures and the teachings of the saints as the ling- 
guistic embodiments of Truth directly realised in 
Samadhi. Now I began to think of them as much 
liable to errors as ourselves and to consider their 
sayings, however sweet and sublime, to be tainted by 
imperfect knowledge and sectarian bias. 

One of the saddest losses I incurred was the loss 
of my faith in the Truth-realisation of my most revered 
and beloved Guruji. I had unbounded faith in him, I 
had been under the impression that he had reached : 
the utmost height of Samadhi and , attained perfect 
knowledge of the Absolute Truth. I hadbelived that,, 
though he was not a man of much book-learning, his 
spiritual insight was unlimited. My belief had been 
based upon the utterances of many contemporary 
influential religious persons. My motto had been that 
I must at any cost and at any risk obey the orders- 
of my Guru, not only because he was my spiritual 
guide and I placed my life in his hands, but also, 
because I believed that all his commands must issue 
from his perfect knowledge of Truth. But my critical 
reflection on Samadhi drove away this faith from my 
mind. I found out that he also was not and could not 
be infallible. My analysis of his teachings and the 
modes of his behaviour revealed that his ideas also. 
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were not free from the sectarian dogmas which heehad 
received from his spiritual seniors and ancestors. I was 
convinced that his realisations also must have been 
the realisations of his previously imbibed and firmly 
■believed ideas. I could not therefore persuade myself 
any longer to adhere to whatever instructions I had 
received from him. I could accept and follow only 
what appeared reasonable to me. My temperament was 
against my appearing to be what I really was not, 
against outwardly sticking to what I inwardly believed 
not, against showing any regard for views and customs 
which I found to be unreasonable. 

Babaji was not then in his physical body. Had he 
been living, I would have most probably made a clear 
statement of my views to him. I don’t know what the 
result of my diroct contact with him at this stage 
might have been. It is useless to make any conjecture 
about it. The fact is that my faith in his perfect 
spiritual insight had been an invaluable treasure to me 
and my search for Truth deprived me of this treasure. 

I now lost my aspiration, which I had been 
cherishing all my life, for the realisation of the Abso- 
lute Truth in the supra-conscious state through the 
practice of deep meditation. I now realised that the 
Absolute Truth was really unrealisable. I had been 
practising deep meditation in accordance with the 
•extreme Vedantic conception about the ultimate Reality 
for a long period. I had occassionally experienced the 
Samadhi state. I had sometimes even been led to 
^believe that I bad realised the Truth at that state. 
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My introspective reflection shattered this belief. I 
became convinced that what I had regarded as Truth- 
realisation was nothing more than the confirmation and 
deepening of my own cherished idea about the Truth. 
If my intellect had not been critical enough and my 
reflection had not snatched away the pleasant belief 
from my consciousness, I might continue to think self- 
complacently that I was a Truth-seer. I might then 
enjoy greater peace and comfort within and a higher 
position in the religious circle. I might then go on 
deepening my meditation, day after day, hour after 
hour, on what I had accepted as the ultimate Truth, 
enjoying the bliss of Truth-realisation and preaching 
it to other truth-seekers. But that was not to be. I 
could no more sincerely continue my meditation in the 
Vedantic line with the Vedantic pre-conception. I could 
no more preach the Vedantic Truth as the Absolute 
Truth realisable in Samadhi. I could no more enjoy 
the self-complacence or self-delusion that in my 
Samadhi I experienced the Trnth and in my medita- 
tion I was deeply and steadily pursuing the Truth. To 
me Samadhi was now essentially nothing but the com- 
plete withdrawal of the consciousness from all objects, 
a perfectly vacant and actionless state of the conscious- 
ness. It is certainly a state of perfect calmness and 
tranquility, perfect stillness and silence, without any 
positive enjoyment or experience. The course of my 
meditation was now directed in this channel. I had 
now no object of my meditation. It was not now pra- 
ctised with any purpose in view, -with any ambition of 
Truth-realization. My attention was now directed 
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•towards making the mind completely free frorr*' all 
thoughts, desires and feelings, completely self-concen- 
triated and unmoved. 1 began to practise deep medita- 
tion without any reference to Truth or Reality. I found 
satisfaction in this. 

My belief in the possibility of the ascertainment 
of the character of the Absolute Reality by means of 
thorough critical philosophical speculation was not 
however destroyed at that time. I therefore devoted 
my attention more whole-heartedly to philosophical 
study and reflection as a means to the ascertainment 
of the Absolute Truth. 
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